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In  the  great  picture  galleries  of  the  world  hang  acres 
of  paintings  on  the  heroic  scale — portraying  acts  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  martyrdoms  of  saints,  loves  and  battles 
of  men.  In  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  in  the  corridors 
of  these  galleries  hang  water-colour  drawings  of  simple 
and  primitive  things — the  fire  on  a  hearth,  a  stretch  of 
willow-lined  stream,  the  track  of  man  over  a  lonely 
hillside.  And,  always,  there  are  people  who  have 
passed  the  heroic  to  stand  before  the  small  repre- 
sentations of  ancient  and  simple  things.  To  these, 
the  people  of  the  corners  and  corridors,  this  series  of 
memory  sketches  of  a  boy's  sometime  surroundings, 
doings,  and  imaginings 
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out  for  the  book  :  if  not,  it  is  against  my  will, 
and  my  good  intentions  are  lost  and  frustrate." 
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A  BOY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

CHAPTER    I 
ELEVEN  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING 

"What  a  large  volume  of  adventures  may 
be  grasped  within  this  little  span  of  life  ! '' 

— STERNE,  Sentimental  Journey. 

WHAT  a  glorious  place,  and  how  large,  is  the 
world  at  eleven  o'clock  in  life's  morning  ! 

And  for  the  town  boy  in  the  country  the  Big  Hill  was 
the  most  glorious  place  of  a  glorious  world. 

It  was  big  rather  on  account  of  large  area  than  by 
reason  of  dominating  height  in  a  land  of  rolling  hills. 
In  its  great  slopes  lay  more  than  half  a  townland. 
Majestically  it  annexed  as  dependencies  a  stream — "  the 
Big  Hill  Burn";  a  road,  "the  Big  Hill  Lane";  a  bit 
of  wood  with  a  rookery,  "  the  Big  Hill  Planting  "  ;  and 
half  a  dozen  farms  which  touched  its  far-spreading 
skirts,  were  "  ower,"  "  beyant,"  "  on  this  side  o',"  or,  "  on 
the  far  side  o',"  the  Big  Hill,  according  to  location  of 
the  speaker.  On  one  of  these  farms  the  "  boy  in  the 
country  "  spent  his  summer  at  eleven  years  of  age. 

2  i 
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The  hill  stood  roughly  square,  bounded  on  two  sides 
by  the  road  afore-mentioned,  on  one  side  by  the 
"  burn  "  ;  on  the  fourth  it  was  divided  from  other  lands 
by  a  high  straggling  hedge  and  wide  ditch.  Foot- 
passengers  rarely  used  the  road ;  they  crossed  the  hill 
by  a  long,  straight  track  which,  at  the  top,  led  through 
an  opening  in  a  broad,  low  wall,  or  fence,  of  stones  which 
had  been  gathered  off  the  land  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  and  which  divided  the  hill  into  two 
vast  fields.  Whins  flourished  among  the  great,  moss- 
covered  boulders  of  the  foundation  on  both  sides,  and, 
where  earth  could  be  found,  in  the  wide,  irregularly- 
heaped  masses  of  smaller  stones  on  top.  The  traveller, 
ascending  the  eastern  slope  at  sunset,  saw  before  and 
above  him  the  rugged  outline  of  the  fence,  and  rounded 
masses  of  whin,  in  black  shadow  with  a  glowing  sky 
behind,  and  in  the  centre,  the  opening  through  which 
he  was  to  pass,  like  a  golden  gate  that  opened  on  the 
heavens. 

In  itself  the  Big  Hill  furnished  delights  and  terrors, 
so  many  as  not  to  be  exhausted  by  the  boy  in  one 
whole  summer.  There  were  fish  in  the  burn,  birds' 
nests  in  the  grass  and  hedges,  riotous  plant  life  in  the 
ragged  fencings,  wild  strawberries  on  the  banks,  hares 
on  the  long  slopes,  and  weasels  among  the  stones  of  the 
great  dividing  wall.  It  was  common  to  call  the  long, 
lithe,  venomous  little  beasts  "  weasels  " — in  reality,  as 
naturalists  know,  they  were  stoats.  Fearsome  creatures 
were  these  "  weasels,"  reputed  deadly  in  attack  even  at 
two  yards'  distance,  through  their  power  of  "  spitting  " 
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poison  at  an  enemy,  and  it  was  charged  against  them 
that  they  would  suck  the  blood  of  an  incautious  one 
falling  asleep  near  their  haunts.  Braving  the  fiery 
"  weasel "  at  his  den,  and  stumbling  over  the  stone- 
heaps  we,  of  the  boys'  companionship,  would  be  startled 
at  times  by  a  whirr  of  wings  and  the  sudden  rise  of 
birds  larger  than  any  of  the  familiar  ones,  and  the 
correct  designation  of  these  strangers  would  furnish 
matter  for  discussion  during  many  days.  Tired,  tem- 
porarily, of  the  open  and  obvious,  it  was  always  pos- 
sible to  start  off  on  a  Columbus-like  voyage  of  discovery, 
to  right  or  left,  at  any  point  along  the  track  which 
crossed  the  hill,  and  in  a  short  time,  so  great  was  the 
area,  to  find  oneself  in  strange  territory  with  hitherto 
undiscovered  treasures — a  shepherd's  staff  (mallow),  a 
cluster  of  foxgloves,  the  nest  of  an  unknown  bird,  a 
"  fairy"  thorn  with  a  hare's  "  form  "  at  the  foot  of  it,  and 
in  the  hot  June  days  a  bank  of  ripe  wild  strawberries. 
The  delights  of  the  Big  Hill  were  inexhaustible. 

Adventures  began  on  a  May  day.  Millions  on 
millions  of  daisies,  in  this  year  of  years,  made  the  great 
hill-slope  silver  grey  in  the  sunlight.  I  sat  with  five 
companions  in  the  young  grass  a  few  yards  from  the 
long,  straight  footpath;  the  girls  making  daisy  neck- 
laces, the  boys  producing  a  botanical  monstrosity  by 
sticking  daisy  heads  on  the  thorns  of  branches  from  the 
hedgerow. 

"  There's  your  aunt  comin'  for  you,"  said  freckled 
Polly.  " Farntickled  Polly"  she  was  in  the  Antrim 
tongue. 
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I  looked  up  and  saw  my  aunt — the  relationship  was 
not  so  close,  but  it  pleased  the  lady  to  be  called  by  the 
name — crossing  the  burn  by  its  narrow  foot-plank  and 
commencing  the  long  ascent.  I  knew  that  a  hand 
raised  would  have  been  her  signal  to  me  to  go  to  her, 
and  saw  that  her  face  was  as  if  she  would  cross  the  hill. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  was  by  us  and  called  to  me. 

"  Come  with  me,  Jack,  to  see  poor  Davie  Ryan." 

Together  we  climbed  the  hill,  passed  through  the 
golden  gate,  and  began  the  descent  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  westering  sun.  Half  way  down  we  met  an  old 
woman,  known  to  my  aunt,  and  whose  friendly  inquisi- 
tiveness  was  typical  of  the  people  of  this  country.  All 
conversations  begin  with  the  subject  of  the  weather. 

"  That's  a  fine  evening,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Beautiful  weather,"  replied  my  aunt.  "  The  potatoes 
are  making  a  good  show  for  the  time." 

"  An'  whar  might  ye  be  for  ?  " 

"  We're  just  going  to  see  poor  Davie  Ryan.  I'm  told 
he's  hardly  likely  to  see  through  the  night." 

"  Dae  ye  tell  me.  Weel,  it'll  be  a  marcy  if  he  gits  aff ; 
the  puir  man  has  been  hingin'  on  a  lang  time.  Wha 
tellt  ye  ?  " 

"  It  was  his  wife  herself.  She  sent  me  a  message  with 
one  of  the  boys." 

"  She  did  noo  ;  she  did,  did  she  ?  Weel,  she'll  git 
her  sleep  when  he  flees  upward.  An  wha's  this  wi' 
ye?" 

Here  my  name  and  age  were  given,  with  the  further 
information  that  I  was  a  town  boy  who,  for  reasons  of 
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supposed  delicacy  of  constitution,  had  been  committed 
to  country  life  and  an  aunt's  care  for  some  months. 

"  Aye  d'ye  mind  that  noo.  I  kenn'd  he  was  toon  ; 
them  legs  is  no  country  bred." 

I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  my  thin  legs,  and  moved 
round  behind  my  aunt. 

"  An'  what's  his  feyther  ?  " 

My  father's  occupation  was  here  stated  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  old  woman. 

"  An'  what'll  he  mak'  at  that  ?  " 

This  was  a  question  my  aunt  could  not  answer,  and 
a  slight  move  forward  on  her  part  indicated  her  opinion 
that  the  requirements  of  country  breeding  in  question 
and  answer  were  now  fully  satisfied.  The  old  woman 
looked  me  over  carefully,  and  I  suppose  my  pale  face 
and  town-cut  clothes  conveyed  to  her  mind  some  idea 
of  gentility,  for  her  next  remark  was — 

"  It's  weel  seen  he's  come  o'  some  dacency  that. 
He'll  no  leeve  lang." 

The  final  remark  may  seem  cruel,  but  no  hurt 
was  intended.  It  was  characteristic  of  these  people 
to  discuss  the  chances  of  the  sick  in  the  hearing 
of  the  sick.  My  pale  face,  seen  beside  the  round, 
fat,  red  cheeks  of  their  offspring,  drew  from  country 
mothers  more  than  once,  and  in  my  "presence  and 
hearing,  the  look  of  compassion,  and  the  expressed  fear 
that  I  was  not  to  be  long  for  this  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  field  track  we  came  out  on  the 
road  which  skirted  the  hill,  and  here  were  things 
to  engage  a  boy's  attention.  On  the  right  a  large 
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horse-pond  shallowing  to  the  road,  but  confidently 
believed  by  youth  to  have  no  bottom  at  the  back, 
where  it  was  overhung  by  such  thicket  of  thorn  and 
bramble  as  effectually  prevented  any  attempt  at 
sounding  from  the  field  side. 

Boy  belief  is  not  unreasoning,  and,  if  strictly  ques- 
tioned, I  suppose  that  any  one  of  us  would  have 
agreed  that  the  horse-pond  must  have  a  bottom.  But 
we  really  half  believed  in  this  bottomless  pit,  as  we 
believed  that  horse  hairs  turned  to  eels  in  running 
water,  that  a  seven-year  fire  produced  a  salamander, 
and  many  other  tales  the  truth  about  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  such  a  deep  well  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  get  at  it. 

The  bank  below  the  overhanging  hedge  was  the 
home  of  late-flowering  pink  primroses,  which  bloomed 
here  in  security,  protected,  behind,  by  the  impene- 
trable thorns  and  briers,  and  in  front  by  the  bottom- 
less pool.  These  primroses  were  the  cause  of  many 
a  hot  horticultural  discussion.  It  was  held  by  my 
comrades  that  the  pink  colour  could  be  artificially 
produced  on  the  common  primrose,  if  the  latter  were 
treated  by  one  or  other  of  certain  advocated  methods. 
One  of  these,  which  provided  abundant  nitrogenous 
matter  for  the  sustenance  of  the  plant,  need  not  be 
further  indicated ;  another,  and  more  strongly  sup- 
ported theory,  prescribed  planting  the  yellow  primrose 
root  uppermost.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one 
ever  attempted  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  system 
he  favoured,  probably  because,  to  young  boyhood, 
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the  time  which  would  be  involved  'in  the  experiment 
seemed  an  eternity.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road 
and  a  few  perches  farther  was  "  the  Big  Hill  Planting," 
a  little  wood  of  tall  ash-trees  with  a  rookery — the 
only  one  for  miles. 

Birds'  nests  were,  to  the  town  boy,  objects  of 
supreme  attraction — almost  of  reverence.  The  wool- 
ball  of  the  chaffinch,  the  hair-lined  cup  of  the  robin, 
the  roofed  moss-house  of  the  wren,  the  impregnable 
castle  of  the  magpie — these  were  delightful  possessions, 
I  say  "  possessions,"  for  we  always  spoke  of  "  having '' 
nests.  "  What  nests  have  you  ? "  a  boy  would  ask 
of  his  friend,  and  the  answer  would  be  in  the  form 
— "  I  have  a  lark's  in  the  low  meadow,  and  a  corn- 
crake's with  nine  eggs,  and  two  robins,' "  etc. 

Then  there  were  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the 
eggs  in  the  nests — oval  or  pointed,  white,  grey, 
blue,  green,  and  the  wonder  of  their  delicate  markings, 
and  interest  in  the  angry,  startled,  inquisitive  or 
trustful  attitudes  of  the  nest-  and  egg-owners  in  face 
of  the  exploring  boy.  The  pleasure  of  finding  a 
nest,  "  having "  it,  and  looking  into  it,  was,  for  the 
town  boy,  enough. 

I  did  not  dare  to  touch  the  eggs,  much  less  take 
them,  unless,  indeed,  the  nest  were  high  in  the 
hedge  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  contents  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  cautiously  inserted  finger. 
Even  from  such  insertion  I  refrained,  in  promising 
cases,  when  I  found  that  a  green-linnet  forsook  nest 
and  eggs  that  had  been  finger-touched.  But  if  the 
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small  bird-homes  of  bank  and  bush  and  hedge  were 
wonderful,  awe-inspiring  were  the  habitations  of  the 
greater  birds  that  nested  out  of  reach.  I  knew  a 
boy  who  knew  a  boy  whose  uncle  climbed  a  cliff  to 
a  hawk's  nest,  and  took  therefrom  two  eggs.  My 
aunt  told  how,  as  a  girl,  she  had  once  seen  the  egg 
of  a  heron,  the  "  hern-cran  "  of  the  country-folk — the 
great,  lonely  bird  I  had  seen  standing  in  the  marshes, 
or  moving  through  air  majestically  on  leaden-coloured 
wings.  She  had  told  me  how  one  of  her  men  had 
climbed  a  tree  in  the  rookery  and  sawed  off  a  long 
ash  branch  with  a  crow's  nest  in  it.  We  were  under 
the  crows'  nests  now,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what 
size  the  nests  were,  what  they  looked  like  inside,  what 
the  eggs  were  like,  and  everything  or  anything  about 
the  clever  crows,  but  my  aunt  was  preoccupied — 
doubtless  thinking  of  poor  Davie,  and  returned  short 
answers.  I  was  trying  hard  to  invent  means  by 
which  a  small  boy  could  visit,  with  safety,  a  crow's 
nest  in  the  tall  tree  tops,  when  we  reached  our  desti- 
nation. 

Davie's  cottage  had  stood,  at  one  time,  near  the 
road-side  and  on  the  road  level,  in  a  hollow  between 
steep  hills.  These  had  been  cut,  and  the  road  be- 
tween them  raised  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
cottage  roof.  The  "Big  Hill  Burn,"  in  one  of  its 
meanderings,  flowed  behind  the  house  at  twenty 
yards  distance — the  space  between  house  and  water 
being  potato  garden.  A  by-road,  leaving  the  main 
at  right-angles,  passed  the  house-end  to  cross  the 
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burn  by  a  bridge  which  had  replaced  an  old  ford, 
and  as  this  by-road  had  been  raised  to  fit  to  the 
bridge  and  later  level  of  main  road,  poor  Davie's 
home  in  the  angle  of  the  two  was  literally  in  a  deep  pit. 
We  descended  a  flight  of  seven  or  eight  rough 
stone  steps,  and  entered.  I  had  not  yet  seen  Davie, 
and  my  thoughts  were  of  the  possible  discovery  of 
things  interesting  to  a  town  boy.  Most  of  the 
country  cottage  folk  had  relatives  at  sea,  and  these 
made  more  or  less  accurate  models  of  boats,  which 
were  usually  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  dresser,  and 
were  always  willingly  handed  down  for  inspection. 
Then  I  was  a  glutton  for  books,  and  there  was  a 
chance  of  finding,  and  of  being  allowed  to  read,  some 
good  story.  The  height  of  good  luck  was  to  find  one 
with  anything  in  it,  historical  or  fictitious,  about 
knight-errantry.  My  favourite  make-believe  by  myself 
to  myself  was  to  be  a  knight,  and  in  this  char- 
acter, in  one  short  summer,  I  relieved  many  damsels 
in  distress,  slew  opposing  knights,  and  even  dragons, 
and  did  daily  such  doughty  deeds  and  noble  actions 
as  accord  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  knighthood. 
If  there  were  neither  boats  nor  books,  there  was 
generally  something  of  implement  or  furniture  which 
was  interesting ;  and  not  to  be  despised  were  those 
informal  gifts  destined  for  the  interior — the  milk 
and  "  griddle  "-baked  bread  which  was  "  different," 
and,  therefore,  better  than  what  was  found  at  home, 
and  for  which  a  growing  boy  could  find  room  at 
any  hour  of  the  day. 
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One  glance  at  the  bed  sufficed  to  show  that  we 
had  entered  a  house  of  mourning,  and  then  all  I 
looked  for  was  that  I  might  find  a  book  and  be 
allowed  to  read  quietly,  while  my  aunt  comforted 
and  helped  the  sick  man's  wife.  Even  to  a  child's 
eyes  it  was  evident  that  the  time  for  helping  the  poor 
man  himself  had  passed  ! 

The  cottage  was  more  simple  and  poor  in  its 
furnishing  than  any  that  I  had  yet  seen.  It  had 
three  rooms,  the  central  and  largest  being  both 
kitchen  and  bedroom.  To  the  left,  behind  the 
hearth,  was  "Old  Nellie's"  room.  To  the  right  was 
the  "shop,"  with  two  handlooms,  for  Davie  was  by 
trade  a  weaver.  A  thin  wooden  partition  covered 
with  paper,  speckled  to  look  like  granite  and  marked 
off  in  the  lines  of  stonework,  faced  the  entrance 
door,  and  secured  shelter  from  wind,  and  some  little 
privacy  for  the  dying  man.  A  few  rod-back  ashen 
chairs  of  the  type  common  in  the  country,  a  table, 
a  dresser,  a  pale-faced  grandfather's  clock  which  had 
lost  the  hair  lines  of  its  figures,  the  bed  with  its 
patchwork  quilt,  these  with  the  peat  corner  and  a 
few  pots  and  pans,  made  up  the  whole  poor  equip- 
ment. On  the  bed  lay  Davie — poor  Davie — a  young 
man  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  or  "  decline  " 
as  the  country  people  called  it,  and  the  transparent, 
peaked  face  and  staring  eyes  spoke  clearly  to  the 
boy's  understanding  of  an  end  to  life's  struggle.  The 
bed  was  pushed  close  to  the  back  wall  of  the  cottage, 
so  that  the  solitary  window  on  that  side  of  the 
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house,  a  little  one  of  four  panes  and  which  could 
not  be  opened,  was  on  a  level  with  the  bed-clothes. 
In  the  recess  of  the  wall's  thickness  stood  a  mug 
with  a  sprig  of  southernwood  and  a  few  flowers.  The 
declining  sun  had  begun  to  send  a  warm  glow  through 
the  window,  and  brought  into  prominence  a  great 
head  of  double,  red  poppy,  which  grew  close  to 
the  wall  outside,  and  which  seemed  to  be  looking 
through  the  window.  The  contrast  between  its 
abundant,  overflowing  life  and  the  expiring  flicker 
of  the  man's  existence  was  very  striking. 

The  pale,  tearful  face  of  Davie's  wife  as  she  poured 
out  her  heart  in  thanks  for  the  visit  was  inexpressibly 
sad.  She  was  a  comely  woman,  but  want  and  sleep- 
less nights  had  given  her  a  satiny  skin  and  black 
patches  under  the  eyes.  Davie  was  asleep,  she  said, 
and  when  I  whispered  to  my  aunt  that  his  eyes  were 
open,  she  answered  that  people  in  great  weakness 
sometimes  slept  that  way.  My  aunt,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  the  poor  woman's  thoughts  a  few 
minutes  of  distraction,  asked  her  to  attend  to  any 
needful  household  matters  while  she  took  her  place 
at  the  bedside.  While  Mrs.  Ryan  made  a  poor  show 
of  working  a  little,  I  had  time  to  observe  the  third 
occupant  of  the  cottage — Old  Nellie. 

I  had  heard  of  the  old  woman  before.  She  was 
Davie's  great-grandmother,  a  creature  who  had  long 
outlived,  not  only  the  friends  of  her  own  time,  but, 
also  the  last  of  the  generation  that  came  after.  The 
boys  held  that  she  was  a  witch. 
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"  Mind  ye,  she  could  turn  intil  a  hare  if  she  liked." 
Her    age    was    a    frequent    subject    of    discussion. 
What    it   was,   was   unknown    to   her   own    kin,   and, 
therefore,   certainly,   unknown   to   my   playmates,   but 
boys  like  to  be  positive. 
"  She's  a  hunner." 

"  She's  a  hunner  and  twal',  that's  what  she  is." 
"  Man,  she's  far  mair,  for  I  ken  she's  a  hunner  and 
twenty." 

Certainly  she  looked  old  enough  for  even  the 
highest  estimate  as  she  sat  there  by  the  fire  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  door.  The  bones  in  her  flesh- 
less  arms  showed  like  rods  covered  with  a  thin  brown 
integument ;  the  hands  were  the  hands  of  a  skeleton. 
Not  the  slightest  notice  did  she  take  of  our  presence ; 
indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  it 
One  eye  was  evidently  blind — it  showed  opal  blue 
and  opaque ;  the  other  was  fixed  in  a  stare  at  the 
poor  little  show  of  a  peat  fire  which  was  on  the  open 
hearth  at  her  feet.  By  her  side,  against  the  wall, 
stood  an  old  pair  of  tongs,  the  iron  of  them  worn 
thin  at  places  by  the  innumerable  hand-graspings  of 
generation  after  generation.  Every  few  minutes  the 
brown  skeleton  hand  moved,  groped,  grasped  the 
tongs,  and  adjusted  a  fragment  of  grey-ashed  peat. 
Then,  with  a  clink,  the  handle  would  fall  back  into  a 
hollow  in  the  stone  of  the  chimney  breast.  It  was 
the  sole  action  that  indicated  the  possession  of  life 
and  consciousness  by  the  strange  old  being,  and  was 
performed  with  the  regularity  of  an  act  of  automaton. 
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After  hearing  the  replacing  clink  of  the  tongs  for  a 
while,  I  started  to  count,  slowly,  to  test  the  periodicity 
of  the  act,  and  found  it  to  be  repeated  almost 
exactly  when  I  reached  the  figure  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Mrs.  Ryan's  make-believe  of  working  did  not  last 
long.  There  was,  indeed,  little  to  do,  and  after  sweeping 
a  floor  that  was  clean,  she  came  and  sat  beside  me 
at  the  fire,  transparently  glad  of  the  distraction  of 
seeing  and  talking  to  healthy  people. 

"  Is  she  very,  very  old  ?  "  I  whispered,  and  the  answer 
was — 

"Aye,  dear,  she's  an  ould  antiquity,  but  naebody 
kens  for  sure  what  she  is.  She  hasn't  spoken  a  word 
for  twa  year,  but  I  can  tell  when  she  wants  anything 
by  the  turn  o'  her  heid." 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  now  pouring 
through  the  little  window  by  the  bedside,  tingeing  with 
a  ruddy  hue  one  side  of  the  dying  man's  face.  My 
aunt  moved  behind  the  bed-head  in  the  endeavour  to 
reach  a  little  curtain,  and  would  have  drawn  it,  but 
Mrs.  Ryan  told  her  that  Davie  had  always  wished  to 
feel  the  sunlight  on  his  face,  and  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun  on  the  setting  life  remained. 

The  strange  glow  on  the  face  of  the  dying  man 
fascinated,  and,  as  I  gazed,  a  great  horror  of  darkness 
fell  on  me.  Like  the  whirlwind  of  memory  in  a 
drowning  moment  came  recollections  of  childish 
naughtinesses,  thoughts  of  the  punishment  of  the 
ungodly,  visions  of  last  judgment.  I  was  near  Death. 
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How  far  away  were  pleasant  fields,  the  song  of  birds, 

the  ripple  of  the  burn  beneath  the  foot-bridge ! 

The  levelling  rays  moved  and  saved  me.  They 
fell  on  the  back  of  the  partition,  and  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  hitherto-unnoticed  shelf  with  books. 
I  got  up,  timidly,  and  examined  it.  There  were  two 
Bibles,  a  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  an  old 
book  of  sermons,  a  book  of  election  speeches  of  Dan 
O'Connell's  time,  and  one  more  modern  book  much 
worn  by  reading,  and  with  a  cover  that  once  had 
been  bright  in  blue  and  gold.  It  was  a  book  for 
boys ;  a  form  inside  the  cover  certified  that  it  had 
been  presented  to  David  Ryan  for  regular  attendance 
and  good  answering  in  a  Sunday  School,  twenty 
years  before.  I  retired  to  the  fire  with  my  prize 
and  began  to  read. 

It  was  a  boy's  book  of  a  type  common  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  James  was  a  good  boy,  and 
the  excellences  of  his  character,  dwelt  on,  with  "go 
thou  and  do  likewise"  intention,  filled  ten  pages. 
On  the  eleventh  page  this  hortatory  writing  began  to 
be  relieved  by  descriptions  of  James's  possessions,  his 
pony,  his  rabbits,  his  guinea-pigs  and  his  dog  Rover. 
The  whole  duty  of  a  good  boy  to  his  pets,  and  to 
animals  generally,  having  been  set  forth  in  the  practice 
of  the  perfect  James,  a  foil  for  him  and  an  example 
of  evil  were  found  in  the  person  of  his  cousin 
Frederick,  brought  in  to  pay  the  good  boy  a  long 
visit  All  that  should  not  be  done,  Frederick  did. 
He  whipped  the  willing  pony,  and  bled  his  sides 
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with  spurs,  ingeniously  fabricated  by  driving  nails 
through  the  heels  of  his  boots.  He  forgot  the  rabbits 
he  had  promised  to  feed,  on  a  day  when  James  was 
absent ;  he  drowned  a  guinea-pig  in  trying  to  teach 
it  to  swim  in  a  water  barrel.  He  tied  the  gardener's 
riddle  to  the  tail  of  unsuspecting  Rover.  On  occasion 
he  hesitated  not  to  fib.  While  a  boy  does  not  like 
to  be  in  a  scrape  himself,  the  scrapes  of  other  boys 
make,  for  him,  very  diverting  reading,  and  I  found 
the  story  now  very  much  to  my  mind.  But,  having 
served  as  an  example  of  naughtiness,  Frederick  was 
of  no  more  use  to  the  story-teller,  and  so  he  sent 
him  home  to  his  sorrowing  parents  in  the  disgrace 
of  having  incurred  heavy  liabilities  at  a  cook-shop, 
without  funds  to  discharge  his  debt.  James,  there- 
after, became  preternaturally  good — so  good,  indeed, 
that  I  felt  he  must  die  soon.  I  turned  apprehensively 
to  the  last  chapter — it  was  as  I  feared.  James  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  and  weeping  elders  stood  beside  it 
listening  to  words  which  might  be  fitting  from  the 
lips  of  an  aged  saint.  I  closed  the  book  in  despair 
— there  was  Death  in  it  as  well  as  on  the  bed,  and 
Death  sat  at  the  fire  arranging  dying  peats.  Yea, 
more,  here  was  the  minister  coming  to  pray,  and  to 
speak  of  Death. 


CHAPTER   II 
TWO    DEPARTURES 

"  But  ho,  friend  :  whither 
away? — young  and  old  are 
hurried  from  the  scene  alike." 

— MONTAIGNE,  On  Death. 

E  Reverend  Josiah  Wilson,  a  bachelor,  and 
J-  eccentric  in  speech  and  manner — cause  and 
effect,  the  women  said — had  been  in  charge  of  his  Pres- 
byterian flock  for  five-and-forty  years.  He  called  him- 
self "  a  student  of  prophecy,"  and  spoke,  and  preached, 
and  prayed  often  about  the  great  subject  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts.  Although  years  big  with  fate,  according 
to  his  calculations  from  data  in  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  slipped  into  the  past  without  great  sign  or 
portent, — the  coming  of  the  "  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord"  could  not,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  be  long 
deferred,  and  under  his  teaching,  long  continued,  many 
of  the  older  people  of  this  country  side  looked  to  see 
soon  the  beginning  of  a  new  act  of  the  world-drama. 
The  sun  should  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon 
into  blood  before  the  great  day — and  the  time,  in  the 
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judgment  of  the  old  minister,  was  near  at  hand.  Even 
barefooted  boys  on  the  road  had  taken  to  hold  discourse 
on  the  subject  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  their 
elders — to  them  it  was  the  end  of  the  world.  A  comet 
was  to  "  fall "  and  set  fire  to  the  earth. 

"  There's  to  be  wars  an'  wars  an'  rumours  o1  wars," 
glibly  said  a  ragged  scamp,  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom 
a  little  of  such  excitement  would  not  be  unpleasing. 
One  told  at  school  the  story  of  a  hen  which  had  laid  an 
egg,  on  which  were  found  the  words  "PREPARE  TO 
MEET  THY  GOD."  Absurd  as  was  this  story,  it  spread 
rapidly  over  the  country  side  and  was  believed  even  by 
grown-ups.  Especially  in  the  quiet  of  Sunday  evenings 
did  these  forecasts  of  disaster  to  peoples  and  kingdoms 
assume  a  colour  of  authority  which  they  did  not  carry 
in  the  cold  light  of  working  days. 

They  have  forgotten  their  childhood  who  think  young 
boy  life  in  comfortable  homes  to  be  free  from  great 
anxieties.  From  my  earliest  years  I  had  lived  with 
serious  people,  and  remembering  much  prayer  and 
preaching  to  which  I  was  not  supposed  to  listen,  knew 
many  dreadful  night  hours  when  the  nearness  of  the 
world  disaster  held  a  fearful  child  in  terror.  Not  many 
years  before — I  was  perhaps  eight  years  old — I  had 
gone  to  the  window  o'  nights  to  look  at  the  moon's  face 
in  the  hope  that  the  absence  of  red  in  it  might  give 
assurance  of  at  least  one  more  night's  rest  in  safety. 
Often  through  sleepless  hours  I  tossed,  thinking  of  the 
world's  approaching  dissolution  ;  and  I  remember  crying 
once  in  despair  to  a  servant  maid,  to  tell  me  how  I 
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should  fall  asleep.  "  Bliss  yerself  and  think  o'  nothin'," 
was  Bridget's  reply.  To  "  bliss  "  myself  was  to  pray — 
but  to  do  that  effectively,  I  thought  I  must  imagine 
myself  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  I  thought  I  must  visual- 
ize heaven  and  the  great  white  throne — I  pictured 
myself  standing  before  it.  But  I  had  read  the  Book  of 
Revelation  and  knew  that  a  river  flowed  from  the 
throne — how  then  could  I  appear  before  it  ? — and  it 
seemed  that  my  prayer  must  be  ineffective  if  I  stood 
elsewhere.  To  "think  of  nothing"  I  felt  I  must  have  no 
thought  of  house  or  tree  or  solid  earth.  I  saw  myself 
with  the  great  sky  overhead,  and  another  like  it  below  ; 
— I  floated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  sphere — there  was  no 
earth.  Sleep  came  with  weariness  that  night  and  every 
night,  no  doubt,  but  such  thoughts  and  visions  were 
very,  very  frequent.  I  was  older  now,  and  no  longer 
dreaded  a  moon  literally  turned  into  blood  ;  but  the 
dread  of  a  great  world  catastrophe  ;  and  of  what  might 
be  behind  death,  often  troubled  boyish  thought  in  lone- 
liness and  darkness,  and  especially  in  the  stillness  of  the 
Sunday  evenings,  when  all  work  and  play  was  stopped 
and  my  aunt  read  aloud  from  the  Scriptures,  and  a 
commentary  on  the  portion  for  the  day.  How  in- 
expressibly sad  I  thought  the  sleeping  hills  looked,  at 
such  time,  in  the  deepening  twilight !  And  when  I  went 
to  bed  I  dreaded  the  "  good-night"  as  one  convoyed  by 
companions  on  his  way  over  a  dark  and  lonely  road 
might  dread  the  word  of  parting  which  should  leave 
him  to  follow  his  journey  in  danger  and  darkness  alone. 
Not  seldom  did  I  make  the  excuse,  after  the  good-night, 
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to  call  or  speak  to  someone  yet  awake,  and  talk  of 
comfortable  common  things,  cheating  my  lonely  soul 
into  the  belief  that  I  had  not  been  cut  off  from  day's 
companionships  and  occupations. 

This  afternoon,  so  pleasant  on  the  hill,  had  grown 
uncommonly  like  Sunday.  It  was  not  alone  that  I  was 
in  presence  of  a  dying  man  and  a  nearly  dead  old 
woman  of  parchment  and  bone,  but  here  too  was  the 
minister. 

"  The  first  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed  hail  and 
fire  mingled  with  blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  trees  was  burnt  up,  and 
all  green  grass  was  burnt  up. 

"And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and,  as  it  were,  a  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea :  and 
the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood" 

I  had  heard  him  read  these  words  only  on  the 
Sunday  before,  and  the  long  and  impressive  pause  which 
followed  suggested  the  imminence — to  the  reader's  view 
— of  the  awful  events.  Black  clouds  of  evening  were 
creeping  down  westward,  after  the  sun.  Past  the  flam- 
ing red  poppy  at  the  window  I  could  see  a  red  sky, 
black-barred — the  dull  glow  still  lighting  up  the  thin 
face  of  poor  dying  Davie.  What  if  it  were  true  !  that 
this  great  and  beautiful  world  was  about  to  perish  in 
flame,  or  be  drenched  with  blood  ; — that  we  were  all 
soon,  and  in  full  life  and  strength,  to  meet  death  after 
inexpressible  sufferings  ! 

The  minister,  who  had  been  speaking  in  whispers  to 
the  two  women,  drew  out  a  large  red  handkerchief,  and 
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proceeded  to  spread  it  on  the  earthen  floor  by  Davie's 
bed.  I  knew  that  he  was  going  to  pray — that  I  was 
going  to  hear  again,  in  circumstances  which  added  to 
their  awful  solemnity,  those  descriptions  of  woes  which 
were  soon  to  follow  the  sounding  of  apocalyptic 
trumpets.  Instinctively  I  felt  that  the  minister  would 
make  out  Davie's  lot  to  be  happier  far  than  that  of 
those  who  remained,  and  I  was  right. 

"From  evil  to  come  the  Lord  doth  some  translate," 
began  the  good  man.  Here  I  caught  sight  of  my  kneel- 
ing aunt,  and  my  agitation  and  terror  must  have  been 
apparent  and  have  moved  her  to  pity,  for  she  made 
signs  to  me  which  I  read  as  permission  to  slip  out. 

Outside,  things  did  not  look  quite  so  black.  There 
were  nasturtiums  trained  on  strings  against  the  cottage 
wall,  and  these  were  preparing  to  flower  in  spite  of 
the  world's  impending  doom.  A  vigorous  old  mallow 
looked  as  if  it  attached  little  importance  to  the  minis- 
ter's interpretation  of  prophecies,  and  intended  to  go 
on  living.  I  thought  I  should  like  to  have  a  near 
view  of  the  poppy,  and  went  round  to  the  back  of  the 
'house.  Here,  close  against  the  wall,  were  the  poor 
man's  flowers — some  sweet-william,  a  few  double  daisies, 
bits  of  southernwood,  and  the  plant  that  flaunted  its 
superabundant  life  and  colour  in  the  dying  man's  pale 
face.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  no  suggestion  of  ending. 
With  its  great  flaring  head,  fat,  milkful  stems,  and 
skirts  of  glaucous  green,  it  had  a  curious  human  look  ; 
it  was  bursting  with  life,  like  a  great,  red-faced  country 
hussy,  in  the  full  plenitude  of  her  charms. 
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The  "  garden  "  was  planted  with  potatoes  on  the  old 
"  lazy-bed  "  system.  I  got  into  one  of  the  trenches,  and 
for  a  while  imagined  forest  scenes,  for  I  made  believe 
that  the  potato  stalks  through  which  I  looked  were 
great  tree  stems.  But  I  was  too  near  the  house  for  my 
peace,  for  the  minister's  sonorous  voice,  rhythmically 
rising  and  falling  in  address  to  the  Deity,  reached  me  in 
the  potato  forest,  and  I  fled  from  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  Here  I  got  through  a  hole  in  the  hedge  and 
down  to  the  burn,  and  finding  an  old  jam-pot,  I  forgot 
a  dying  world  for  a  long  half-hour,  while  I  engaged  in 
the  engrossing  sport  of  catching  sticklebacks. 

I  had  just  decided  that  I  would  stop  with  the  capture 
of  two  more  fish,  making  a  round  dozen,  when  an 
unlucky  kick  sent  the  jam-pot  and  its  contents  into 
the  stream.  It  was  too  late  and  too  dark  to  begin 
again,  and  in  the  hope  that  my  aunt  might  now  be 
ready  to  go  home,  I  went  round  to  the  front  door.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  just  left — I  could  see  him  at  the  top  of  the 
brae,  wiping  his  eyes  with  the  big  red  handkerchief. 

A  boy's  stomach  craves  satisfaction,  though  men  die 
and  a  world  rushes  to  its  doom,  and  I  did  not  refuse  the 
bread  and  milk — part  of  a  gift  which  had  been  brought 
with  us  for  Mary  Ryan — and  which  I  found  my  aunt 
setting  out  for  me  on  a  chair  in  the  open.  She 
explained  that  Mary's  sister  was  expected,  and  that 
she  did  not  like  to  leave  until  company  for  the  watcher 
had  arrived.  The  meal  was  long  finished,  and  yet  no 
one  came,  and  now  my  aunt  pressed  me  to  return  alone, 
stating  her  intention  of  staying  with  the  lonely  woman 
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all  night  if  need  be.  But  the  solemnity  of  night  in  the 
country  had  settled  on  the  roads  and  fields,  and  I 
dreaded  the  lonely  tramp.  It  was  just  round  the 
corner  of  the  road,  where  the  trees  were  thickest,  that 
Rab  Thomson  had  seen  the  black  dog  which  appeared 
to  sink  into  the  earth.  A  little  farther  on  was  the  place 
where  one  of  the  maids  had  seen  "  something  "  going 
through  the  hedge  at  nightfall.  "  It  was  aboot  the 
size  o'  a  calf,"  she  said,  but  she  and  her  hearers 
understood  perfectly  that  it  was  no  calf.  Even  if  I 
could  have  braved  the  terrors  of  the  road  until  horse- 
pond  and  rookery  were  passed,  the  idea  of  crossing 
the  great  bare  hill  in  the  gloom  was  too  awful  to 
contemplate.  It  was  the  road  on  which  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  might  be  expected  to  join  the  lonely  traveller 
— that  whin-dotted  fence  of  boulders  at  the  top  was  just 
the  place  for  a  banshee.  I  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
down  on  chairs  between  the  partition  and  the  door,  and 
in  the  end  prevailed.  Here  with  a  pillow  of  horsehair 
— an  old  chair  cushion — and  with  my  aunt's  cloak  over 
me,  I  laid  me  down  and  slept 

The  sleep  was  broken  and  dreamful.  The  chairs 
were  narrow  and  hard,  and  the  horsehair  pillow 
uncomfortable  ;  nevertheless  the  hours  passed.  I 
awoke  sufficiently,  at  times,  to  be  conscious  that  my 
face  was  very  close  to  the  imitation  granite  of  the 
partition,  but  my  child's  eyes  were  very  heavy,  and 
closed  quickly  for  another  troubled  sleep.  Then  I 
dreamed  a  clearer  dream  than  the  rest.  I  was  alone, 
and  in  fear,  in  the  little  old  tomb-surrounded  church  of 
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Derriagh — alone,  and  yet  the  sound  of  women  singing 
filled  the  building.  In  the  shadows  of  the  roof  hovered 
an  angel  figure,  but  the  pinions  were  not  the  snowy 
white  of  picture.  The  song  had  that  plaintive  tone  that 
is  always  heard  in  an  Antrim  woman's  voice  when  she 
sings — a  relic  of  the  sadness  of  moor-sung  psalms  of  the 
old  Covenanting  times,  for  the  blood  of  the  Scottish 
settlers  still  runs  in  her  veins.  I  awoke  to  a  cold, 
mysterious  dawn,  but  singing  was  still  in  my  ears. 
There  was  a  thin,  sad,  quavering  sound  that  waxed 
and  waned,  and  shaped  in  my  slow-wakening  ears  to 
words.  My  aunt  and  the  dying  man's  wife  were 
singing— 

"  On  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 

In  the  sweet  fields  of  Eden, 
There  is  rest  for  the  weary, 
There  is  rest  for — you." 

One  voice  broke  into  a  great  sob  at  the  last  word,  and 
I  sat  up  and  cried  out  in  a  sudden  access  of  terror,  "Did 
he  come  ?  " 

My  aunt  was  beside  me  in  a  moment.  "  Who  do  you 
mean  ?  "  said  she.  "  You're  not  out  of  your  sleep,  dear." 
She  opened  the  door,  led  me  out  into  the  morning  light 
— it  must  have  been  about  three  o'clock — and,  with 
fondling  and  endearment,  persuaded  me  to  go  home. 

The  light  was  not  yet  strong ;  trees  and  hedges  had  a 
sleepy  look  ;  everything  looked  different,  I  thought,  but 
I  was  no  longer  afraid,  for  the  evil  one,  the  witches,  and 
banshees  never  walked  at  sunrise  ;  I  was  willing  to  go. 

As  I  passed  the  rookery  the  crows  were  beginning  to 
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talk,  and  some  of  the  restless  ones  were  indulging  in  odd 
little  hops  and  turns  in  the  branches  near  their  homes. 
Behind  the  unfathomable  waters  of  the  horse-pond  the 
primroses  still  slept ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  rippled  the 
water  or  moved  the  long,  overhanging  trails  of  bramble. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  I  reached  the  gate  of  the  Big 
Hill  and  commenced  the  long  ascent. 

Near  the  top  I  stopped  and  looked  back.  The  sun 
was  not  yet  visible,  but  a  glow  of  yellow  and  pink  was 
in  the  eastern  sky.  While  I  slept  the  earth  seemed  to 
have  recovered  stability.  The  dread  of  the  world-ending 
which  had  fallen  on  me  the  evening  before  had  passed 
away.  However  warranted  might  be  the  fear  of  a  sign 
in  the  heavens  at  sunset,  or  portent  in  the  sky  of 
night,  how  firm  are  earth's  foundations  was  the  thought 
of  the  morning  !  I  could  see  from  where  I  stood  a 
prehistoric  earth-fort  Through  untold  centuries  it  had 
seen  dawns  like  this,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  see  many 
more. 

I  could  see  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way  I  had 
travelled,  and  Davie's  cottage  showing  clear  and  white 
at  the  end  of  it.  Near  me  a  lark  sprang  up  and  began 
a  song  to  the  rising  sun — not  with  a  steady,  upward 
movement,  but  by  steps,  at  every  new  access  of  joy. 
I  thought  of  Davie  and  the  angels  to  guide  him  to  the 
home  on  high.  Would  he  go  in  a  flash  through  the 
ethereal  distances  that  lay  between  his  little  white- 
washed cottage  and  the  city  that  hath  the  wall  great 
and  high,  and  whose  street  is  pure  gold,  as  it  were 
transparent  glass  ?  Or  would  he  move  upward  like  the 
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lark,  with  little  rests  and  sudden  and  joyful  starts  ?  I 
thought  he  would  rise  like  the  lark — the  angels  would 
not  hurry  him  ;  he  would  want  to  use  his  new  powers  to 
hover  delightfully  over  his  old  home  ;  the  angels  would 
wait. 

He  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  differently  things 
appeared  when  looked  at  from  above.  Once  I  had  been 
on  the  farm  roof,  when  the  thatchers  were  at  work,  and 
I  remembered  what  a  great  square  was  the  chimney, 
and  how  strange  it  was  to  look  down  it. 

He  would  see  into  the  crows'  nests  in  the  tall  ash-tree 
tops.  How  strange  to  be  in  crow-town  and  see  into  the 
crows'  houses — the  birds  unheeding  ! 

He  would  see  a  little  boy  alone  on  the  hillside,  and 
wonder  what  he  was  doing  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

I  turned,  crept  upward,  passed  the  great  stone  fence, 
made  the  long  descent  in  view  of  home,  and  crossed  the 
planting,  growing  more  and  more  sleepy  every  minute. 
I  found  the  door  on  the  latch,  went  to  my  room,  and 
soon,  with  a  delicious  sense  of  comfort,  laid  my  head 
on  a  soft  pillow,  falling  immediately  into  sound  and 
dreamless  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  late  morning.  My  aunt  was  in 
the  room  drawing  up  a  window  blind.  There  was  that 
sympathy  between  us,  that  although  her  back  was 
turned  to  me  and  I  had  made  no  sound,  she  knew  that 
I  was  awake.  Without  turning  she  said  : 

"  You  were  right,  Jack." 

"What  about?" 
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"About  somebody,  or  something,  coming  to  the 
cottage  when  you  cried  out.  The  old  woman  would 
not  let  us  lay  her  down  last  night,  for  the  first  time 
for  years.  I  went  straight  to  her  after  sending  you 
off,  and  she  was  dead.  I  heard  the  tongs  going  not 
ten  minutes  before." 

"And  Davie?" 

"  He's  away  too." 

"When?" 

"  Just  about  ten  minutes  after  you  left." 

Just  when  I  was  standing  on  the  Big  Hill,  listening  to 
the  lark,  and  fancying  Davie's  joy  at  being  able  to  fly. 
He  must  have  seen  me. 

And  all  through  that  day  the  thought  returned,  again 
and  again,  that  one  who  had  wondered  to  see  me  alone 
on  the  Big  Hill  at  sunrise  was  now  in  the  city  that  lieth 
far  beyond  sun  or  star. 


CHAPTER   III 
MISS    FEELY 

"  She  is  the  plague  of  all  who  live  with  her, 
and  has  hardly  one  real  friend  in  the  world." — 
Letter  from  Hannah  Wait/art — Lounger.  Feb.  18, 
1786. 

IT  was  early  June.  I  was  half-way  up  the  Big  Hill 
and  near  the  path,  on  hands  and  knees  in  the  long 
grass,  electrically  full  of  life  and  of  the  joy  of  morning. 
Flashes  of  communication  seemed  to  pass  to  and  from 
a  sympathetic  earth ;  the  spring  of  the  year  moved  in 
plant  and  insect,  and  the  spring  of  life  was  in  the  boy 
on  this  glorious  sunny  morning.  With  joy  I  had 
worried  little  spiders  by  entangling  the  invisible  cables 
by  which  they  swung ;  I  had  prodded,  unfeelingly, 
little  armour-plated,  green  grasshoppers  to  make  them 
jump;  and  in  sheer  gladness  of  heart  and  delight  in 
living  indulged  in  imitative  hops. 

"  You'll  get  a  cooling,"  was  a  grandmother's  warning 
in  times  of  childish  riot,  and  the  phrase  came  suddenly 
to  recollection  when,  in  one  of  my  elevations,  I  saw, 
bearing  down  the  hill-path,  that  which  took  the  sunlight 
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out  of  the  morning,  sank  spirits  to  zero,  and  made  the 

tense  muscle  limp  like  jelly.     I  saw  Miss  Feely. 

I  knew  her  of  old.  A  long  woman  of  angles,  in  the 
drabbest  of  drab  clothes,  she  came,  periodically,  and 
self-invited,  to  my  father's  house,  and  the  homes  of  the 
connection.  Evidently  she  was  coming  now  to  my 
aunt,  and,  for  a  fortnight  at  least — a  terribly  long  time 
to  a  boy — she  would  eliminate  life's  joys.  It  was  the 
property  of  Miss  Feely  to  make  a  small  boy  feel 
miserable  and  guilty  even  when  his  bosom  harboured 
an  acquitting  conscience.  Though  his  hands  should 
be  never  so  clean,  the  hair  well  brushed,  and  the  face 
shining — school-lessons,  text,  and  catechism  learned — 
there  was  that  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Feely  that  gave 
uneasy  thought  of  old,  unsettled  bills  of  delinquencies. 
She  was  reproof  writ  large. 

Down  in  the  long  grass  I  crouched,  making  believe 
to  be  desperately  interested  in  the  dissection  of  a  daisy 
head.  Again  I  troubled  the  lives  of  brown  spiders  and 
green  grasshoppers,  and  for  a  time  more  than  ample  to 
allow  a  traveller  at  leisure  to  accomplish  the  descent 
of  the  Big  Hill.  She  should  be  at  the  burn  now,  I 
thought,  as  I  rolled  over,  cautiously,  and  raised  my 
head,  expecting  to  get  a  back  view  of  Miss  Feely  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  But  the  long,  drab  figure  was  not 
in  sight.  Suddenly  the  horrible  thought  came  to  me 
that  she  had  fathomed  the  iniquity  of  my  dissembling — 
that  she  was  actually  standing  nigh  me  and  watching 
me.  I  turned,  apprehensively,  to  face  the  path,  and 
found  my  worst  expectations  realized.  There  she 
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stood,  not  six  yards  off,  motionless  as  a  telegraph 
pole,  looking  at  me,  and — I  felt — gloating  over  my 
discomfiture. 

"  So  it  is  you,"  she  said. 

I  admitted  identification. 

"  Why  do  you  not  get  up  ?     How  are  you  ?  " 

I  stood  up,  shamefacedly  chewing  a  blade  of  grass, 
and  said  that  I  was  very  well,  thank  you,  ma'am. 

"  In  my  young  days  a  mannerly  young  boy  would 
have  come  forward  to  shake  hands  and  ask  how 
I  was." 

I  moved  forward,  and  did,  ungracefully,  what  was 
expected  of  well-bred  young  persons  in  the  early 
days  of  Miss  Feely,  hoping  that,  my  duty  performed, 
she  would  move  on  and  leave  me  to  myself,  the  sun, 
the  spiders,  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  singing  larks. 

But  Miss  Feely  never  did  anything  to  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  a  small  boy.  She  inquired  what  I  was 
doing.  In  reality  I  was  living  at  high  pressure, 
receiving  and  recording  impressions  with  electrical 
rapidity,  but  I  could  not  have  said  so  to  Miss  Feely — 
I  would  not,  then,  have  said  so  to  myself. 

My  answer  was  the  boy's  one — 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nothing.  Do  you  know  who  it  is  who  finds  some- 
thing for  idle  hands  to  do?  If  you  have  nothing  to  do, 
you  can  accompany  me  to  your  aunt's.  She  has  been 
kind  enough  to  give  me  a  home  for  a  while." 

Miss  Feely  improved  the  occasion,  as  we  walked,  by 
referring  to  the  lessons  she  had  received  in  early  youth, 
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and  the  value  of  which  she  had  proved  in  later  life. 
"Young  people,"  she  said,  "are  prone  to  treat  time 
as  valueless,"  but  if  I  wished  to  lead  a  life  which  would 
be  pleasing  to  God  and  useful  to  my  parents  and  man 
generally,  I  should  let  only  matters  of  serious  import 
occupy  my  waking  hours,  with  much  discourse  of  like 
character.  On  my  side  the  journey  was  a  silent  one  ;  I 
felt  defrauded  of  my  rights  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
spring.  Homilies  by  an  old  maid  were  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  sight  of  a  hare  starting  on  the  Big  Hill,  or  the 
finding  of  a  lark's  nest  with  four  eggs. 

At  the  stile,  between  the  "  planting "  and  the  farm- 
yard, we  were  so  near  the  house  that  I  thought  I  might 
consider  myself  free  of  the  duty  of  audience  and  convoy, 
and  after  seeing  the  homilist  safely  over  the  steps,  I 
slipped  aside  and  entered  the  dairy  by  the  back  door. 
There  I  found  my  aunt  and  Ann,  maid-of-all-work. 
Ann  was  speaking  excitedly. 

"  She's  the  biggest  ould  hippercrit  in  the  walls  o'  the 
county — that's  what  she  is — and  the  hoose  isn't  big 
enough  for  her  and  me  together." 

"  She  is  aggravating,  I  know — very  aggravating  at 
times,"  said  my  aunt,  "but  we  must  bear  with  her 
faults;  she's  a  lonely  old  maid." 

"  Well,  she  won't  sort  me  again,"  said  Ann.  "  I  said 
before  that  if  she  ever  put  fut  in  the  hoose  again  out  I'd 
go,  and  I'm  not  goin'  back  on  my  word." 

It  was  evident  that  the  mistress  had  just  com- 
municated to  Ann  an  intimation  of  the  expected 
arrival.  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  at  early 
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dinner-time  I  saw  that  the  mistress  had  prevailed, 
and  that  Ann  was  "  going  back  on  her  word."  But 
it  was  clear  that  her  attitude  to  the  visitor  was  to 
be  one  of  armed  neutrality.  She  would  not  speak 
to  Miss  Feely,  good  or  bad,  she  said ;  but  the  avoidance 
of  parley  with  the  enemy  was  too  ostentatious  for  safety. 
On  the  other  side  there  was  an  appeal  to  neutrals,  for 
sympathy  in  undeserved  persecution,  by  an  equally 
ostentatious  endeavour  to  placate,  or,  as  Ann  said, 
"to  butter"  one  who  would  not,  on  any  terms,  be 
placated  or  buttered.  Ann  was  provocative  in  manner, 
intentionally  and  intensely — she  gave  herself  that 
satisfaction ;  but  in  the  matter  of  speech  she  acted 
like  the  wise  reforming  drunkard,  and  practised  total 
abstinence.  After  the  failure  to  buy  respect  and  service 
with  butter,  Miss  Feely  wore  an  air  of  exaggerated 
meekness,  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  her  from 
speaking  at  her  wicked  persecutor,  and  it  is  only 
justice  to  her  powers  to  say  that  she  made  her  living 
martyrdom  in  presence  of  the  enemy  quite  as  provo- 
cative as  was  Ann's  bouncing  disrespect. 

Although  I  have  applied  the  term  "  neutrals  "  to  men 
and  the  other  maids,  the  feeling  of  antipathy  to  Miss 
Feely  was  not  felt  by  Ann  alone.  Reasons  for  the 
general  dislike  were  many.  She  was  an  "  ould  maid," 
and,  what  was  worse,  she  was  "  an  interferin'  ould 
maid."  Then  Miss  Feely,  in  her  sometime  capacity  of 
sick  nurse  in  the  homes  of  county  families,  had  acquired 
something  of  the  county  family  manner,  and  the 
country  serving-maid,  while  more  than  ready  to  render 
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respect  to  "  the  quality,"  very  strongly  resents  the  as- 
sumption of  "quality"  by  persons  not  born  to  it.  In 
her  later  capacity  of  workhouse  nurse  Miss  Feely  had 
doubtless  acquired  in  her  dealings  with  paupers  an 
autocratic  desire  to  regulate  the  likings  and  actions  of 
persons  over  whom  she  had  no  control,  without  any  regard 
to  their  feelings  or  judgment,  and  the  serving-maid 
refuses  to  be  "  sorted  "  by  anyone  but  her  own  mistress. 
Another  reason  for  dislike  of  the  old  maid  was  her 
"closeness" — the  mystery  about  her  position,  which 
Miss  Feely  undoubtedly  fostered.  By  some  she  was 
considered  to  be  well  off,  if  not  rich  ;  others  believed 
her  to  be  very  poor.  Her  correspondence  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  conjecture.  Letters  for  the  district  lay  at 
the  post-office  sometimes  for  several  days  before  a  mes- 
senger or  friendly  neighbour  took  delivery.  At  all  her 
country  visiting  places  Miss  Feely  was  accustomed  to  ask 
with  much  politeness  for  a  call  by  a  farm-hand  at  the  post- 
office,  saying,  "  There  ought  to  be  a  Government  letter 
for  me  to-day,"  or  "I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  letter  for 
me  from  the  Guardians."  On  one  occasion  when  Tom 
brought  in  a  letter  for  her,  reading  "  On  Her  Majesty's 
Service,"  as  he  laid  it  on  the  kitchen  table,  Ann  indig- 
nantly demanded,  "  What  bisness  has  the  Queen  to  be 
writin'  to  the  likes  o'  her  ? "  The  mystery  was  most 
unpleasing.  With  a  boy's  acceptance  without  question 
of  things  as  they  are,  I  took  the  connection  between 
her  Majesty  and  Miss  Feely  as  established,  and  held 
in  awe  "  the  Guardians "  without  knowing  who  they 
were  or  what  they  guarded. 
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"Stinginess"  was  another  gross  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  serving-maids,  who  love  a  comfortable  fullness  of 
provision  bordering  on  extravagance.  To  them  Miss 
Feely's  paraded  avoidance  of  waste  was  irritating 
beyond  measure,  and,  indeed,  in  its  extremes  dis- 
pleasing to  her  hostess,  who  would  have  preferred  to 
see  her  take  her  meals  "  nat' rally  and  dacently,"  as  Ann 
said,  at  the  house  table.  But  it  was  a  fiction  of  Miss 
Feely's  that  she  was  beholden  to  the  visited  house  only 
for  shelter.  She  bought  a  small  loaf  from  time  to  time 
from  the  bread-woman,  produced  day  after  day  the  same 
small  piece  of  bacon,  from  which  she  cut  wafer-like 
slices,  and  occasionally,  with  an  apology  for  the  extra- 
vagance, toasted  a  fragment  of  kippered  herring — just  to 
taste  her  mouth,  for  she  had  no  appetite  whatever. 
Nevertheless  it  was  known  that  the  meat  and  milk  and 
eggs,  accepted  under  protest,  were  consumed.  Other- 
wise, indeed,  the  woman  must  have  died,  for  her  exhi- 
bition meals  could  not  have  sustained  the  house-cat. 
The  assumed  humility  and  scrupulousness  to  avoid 
giving  trouble,  exhibited  in  the  washing  of  her  own  cup 
and  platter,  served  to  increase  the  servants'  dislike. 
When  the  stale  little  loaf  and  fragments  of  fish  or  meat 
were  produced  I  used  to  think  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath,  so  poor  and  broken-spirited  that  her  mind 
compassed  the  idea  of  gathering  two  sticks  that  she 
might  bake  a  handful  of  meal  and  die. 

Perhaps  the  assumed  humility,  the  irritating  show  of 
meagre  feeding  when  she  could  have  had  plenty,  her 
giving  of  unwanted  advice  and  criticism  of  those  who 
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refused  to  accept  it,  might  have  been  forgiven  Miss 
Feely  if  the  accusation  of  being  a  "  snake "  (which  is 
sneak)  could  not  have  been  laid  to  her  charge.  Her 
keen  eyes  noted  every  short-coming  of  man  or  maid, 
every  little  accident,  from  the  breaking  of  a  mug-handle 
to  a  scorching  in  the  ironing;  and  peccadillo  and 
accident  were  certain  of  disclosure  to  the  mistress  at 
the  time  and  in  the  company  most  inconvenient  to  the 
culprit,  and  all  with  a  show  of  innocence  and  friendli- 
ness. My  aunt  was  the  owner  of  three  old  milk-pans 
of  peculiar  shape — they  had  belonged  to  her  grand- 
mother before  her — and  of  their  age  and  quality  she 
was  exceedingly  proud,  suffering  no  hands  but  her 
own  to  work  with  them  until  the  advent  of  Margaret, 
the  dairymaid,  a  girl  to  be  trusted.  But  a  lusty  young 
dog,  with  no  regard  for  heirloom  milk-pans,  after  a  wind- 
like  rush,  bounded  against  the  damsel  as  she  proceeded 
one  day  from  dairy  to  kitchen,  bearing  one  of  the 
precious  vessels,  and  irreparable  disaster  followed. 
Margaret  would  certainly  have  told  of  the  accident  at 
a  convenient  time  ;  but  that  evening,  when  the  men, 
after  supper,  hung  about  the  kitchen  fire  for  a  twenty- 
minutes'  chat  according  to  custom,  my  aunt  and  every 
member  of  the  household  being  present,  Miss  Feely, 
with  an  artful  artlessness,  led  up  to  the  disclosure  that 
Margaret  would  have  made  in  private.  She  praised  a 
new  black  cow  to  one  of  the  herdsmen,  opined  that  the 
quality  of  her  milk  would  be  good — it  was  a  pity  to  see 
good  milk  flowing  in  the  gutter  to-day — but  the  loss  of 
the  milk  was  little  to  that  of  the  pan,  etc.  As  Ann 
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said  afterwards,  "  The  mistress  cocked  her  ears  when  the 
ould  pan  was  mentioned."  Explanations  were  given ;  my 
aunt  was  certainly  much  vexed,  but  I  think  she  saw  the 
story-teller's  motive,  and  did  not  aggravate  the  situation 
by  making  much  of  her  loss  and  little  of  her  dairymaid. 

Even  a  small  boy's  boots  could  be  fish  to  the  net  of 
Miss  Feely.  Nest-hunting  one  day  in  a  deep  ditch,  I 
slipped  into  a  foot  of  water.  Knowing  my  aunt's 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  my  health,  and  her  fear  for 
me  of  wet  feet,  I  ran  home  at  once  and  changed  the 
boots,  Ann  promising  to  see  the  wet  ones  dried.  I  had 
suffered  no  harm,  and  my  aunt  need  not  have  heard  of 
the  matter.  But  when  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire 
in  the  evening  Miss  Feely,  from  somewhere  below  or 
behind  her  skirts,  produced  the  boots,  feeling  them 
carefully  and  remarking  that  she  thought  they  were  dry 
now  ;  it  was  a  mercy  she  looked  after  them — there  was 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  wet  feet,  etc.  I  assured 
my  alarmed  relative  that  I  had  changed  my  boots  at 
once  and  had  suffered  nothing.  Miss  Feely  had  had 
her  satisfaction  and  I  my  humiliation. 

Wearied,  perhaps,  with  the  feeling  of  being  always 
in  opposition,  I  conceived,  one  day,  the  idea  of  com- 
pelling Miss  Feely's  good  opinion — I  would  show 
her  that  a  boy  could  sacrifice  inclination  to  duty  ;  that 
a  boy  might  conceivably  merit  the  attribute  "good." 
My  aunt  had  gone  to  town,  and  in  her  absence  Miss 
Feely  was  accustomed,  as  the  men-servants  said,  "to 
take  a  dale  on  hersel'  " — that  is  to  say,  she  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  and  concerned  herself  to  see  that 
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certain  things  which  the  servants  were  in  no  danger  of 
forgetting  were  not  forgotten.  I  was  going  to  school 
now,  for  after  six  weeks  of  freedom  it  was  thought  well 
that  I  should  not  be  entirely  idle.  After  my  long  walk 
home  and  my  late  and  solitary  dinner  it  was  proper 
that  I  should  have  some  play.  But  on  this  afternoon, 
in  the  exercise  of  my  virtue,  I  produced  my  bag  of 
books,  banging  them  down  in  the  window  seat  with 
unnecessary  noise,  in  order  that  my  good  works  should 
not  pass  unnoticed. 

It  needed  a  heroic  effort  to  begin  lessons  without 
rest  or  play,  for  the  afternoon  was  a  glorious  one,  and 
I  had  in  my  mind's  eye  a  particularly  promising  field- 
corner  for  a  bird's-nest  search.  I  thought  that  Miss 
Feely,  seeing  my  design,  might  think  fit  to  say, 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  you  to  take  a  run  outside  for 
an  hour  before  starting  to  work  ?  "  in  which  case  I  had 
decided  to  offer  to  go  to  the  post-office  and  see  if  there 
might  be  a  Government  letter  or  a  letter  from  the 
Guardians  for  her,  the  road  to  the  post-office  passing 
near  to  the  field-corner  I  wished  to  explore.  What 
she  did  was  to  ask  me  if  I  thought  it  good  for  my 
books  to  bang  them  about  in  that  way.  In  her  young 
days  she  was  taught  to  use  her  books  very  carefully 
and  to  keep  the  backs  clean  by  means  of  paper  covers. 
I  swallowed  my  disappointment  with  the  lump  in  my 
throat  that  came  with  it  and  proceeded  to  learn  my 
lessons  aloud  by  a  method  of  my  own  invention.  It  is 
extremely  effective.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
you  wi«h  to  memorize  a  part  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
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Minstrel,"  as  I  did  on  that  afternoon.  You  take  the 
first  four  words  and  say  them  quickly  six  times — 

The  way  was  long 
The  way  was  long 
The  way  was  long 
The  way  was  long 
The  way  was  long 
The  way  was  long 

You  may  now  make  a  second  statement — 
the  wind  was  cold, 

and  when  you  have  shouted  this  aloud  at  least  six 
times  you  are  a  very  duffer,  indeed,  if  you  are  unable 
to  say — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 

You  are  now  in  a  position  to  tackle — 

The  minstrel  was 

and  when  you  have  loudly  asserted  his  existence  six 
times  you  ought  to  be  able  to  say  quite  glibly — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was 

Say  now,  "  infirm  and  old"  half  a  dozen  times — 
probably  it  will  become  "  infirminold  "  in  the  process ; 
and,  pray,  what  is  to  hinder  you  saying  it  after  "  The 
minstrel  was  "  ?  Nothing. 

Take  now,  " His  withered  cheek"  and  after  you  have 
made  it  yours  by  the  regulation  number  of  repetitions, 
clap  it  against  the  acquired  mass,  and  as  soon  as  it 
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shows  signs  of  adhering  you  can  add,  "and  tresses 
grey"  The  system  depends  for  success  on  the  ability 
of  memory  to  retain  any  three  or  four  words  after 
having  said  them  half  a  dozen  times.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anyone,  seeking  even  among  idiots, 
unable  to  repeat  at  pleasure  a  phrase  like  "  The  way 
was  long"  after  having  said  it  over  six  times.  And 
when  a  person  can  make  one  phrase  his  own  by  this 
method,  what  is  to  hinder  him  from  learning  another  ? 

And  when  he  has  two,  what  reason  is  there  why  he 
should  not  be  able  to  say  the  second  immediately  after 
the  first  and  a  third  after  the  second,  and  so  on  ?  The 
method  is  infallible,  but,  looking  back  from  mature  life, 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  practice  of  it  by  a  school- 
boy of  forceful  voice  may  be  unpleasant  and  irritating 
to  any  one  with  nerves  and  who  is  compelled  to  listen. 
The  reader  may  ask  a  "  What's  to  hinder  ? "  in  respect 
of  silence  in  memorizing.  The  answer  is  that  any 
schoolboy  knows  that  you  cannot  learn  things  "into 
yourself." 

Miss  Feely  stood  the  racket  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  but  by  the  time  I  had  treated  by  the  infallible 
method  the  section  of  the  Lay,  Lindley  Murray's  rule  of 
the  double  negative  in  English,  and  the  principal  rivers 
of  Europe  with  their  places  of  discharge,  and  just  when 
I  expected  her  to  make  a  remark  about  the  advisability 
of  little  boys  taking  a  run  in  the  fields  after  their  lessons, 
she  said,  "  Couldn't  you  repeat  your  lessons  to  yourself? 
That  repetition  aloud  is  very  trying." 

It    was   very   disappointing.      I    had    sunk    a    large 
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capital  of  virtue  in  an  enterprise  which  should  have 
paid  a  dividend  of  praise,  and  no  dividend  was  forth- 
coming. There  were  two  courses  open — to  abandon 
the  enterprise  and  cut  the  loss,  or,  to  try  to  save  the 
capital  by  making  a  further  investment.  I  chose  the 
latter  course.  In  silence  and  sadness  for  another  long 
hour  I  slew  tasks  already  slain.  Miss  Feely  moved  in 
and  out  of  the  room,  but  no  pity  for  a  small  boy 
deprived  of  exercise  and  sunlight  moved  her  to  the 
granting  of  diploma  for  merit,  and  in  despair  at  last  I 
put  away  my  books  and  went  out  heavy-hearted.  The 
men  were  coming  home.  Tom  spoke,  "  Man !  where 
waur  ye  the  efternoon  ?  I  had  the  loveliest  wee  corn- 
crakes for  ye — three  o'  them.  I  came  on  a  nest  when 
I  was  cuttin'  grass  and  a  dizzen  o'  thae  wee  birds  cut 
awa'  lek  chickens  !  I  caught  three  o'  them  and  made  a 
cage  oot  o'  the  nest  by  tyin'  grass  roon  it,  but  the  mither 
cam'  an'  got  them  oot.  What  kept  ye  ?  " 

I  could  have  wept,  but  perhaps  the  dividend  was  only 
deferred. 

That  afternoon  Miss  Feely  consented  to  take  tea 
with  us  on  the  return  of  my  aunt  from  town.  Her 
inquiry  from  me  as  to  what  I  had  been  doing  with 
myself  gave  Miss  Feely  a  magnificent  opportunity  to 
speak  of  my  virtue,  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  she  did 
not  avail  herself.  Evening  came ;  the  kitchen  half-hour 
with  the  men  was  over  and  they  had  gone.  My  aunt 
and  Miss  Feely  talked  for  a  long  time ;  a  clock  struck  ; 
my  aunt  said,  "  Jack,  say  '  Good  night '  to  Miss  Feely  ; 
it's  time  to  go  to  bed."  Now,  surely,  I  thought,  is  her 
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opportunity — surely  she  will  say,  "  He  was  very  good 
to-day  and  learned  all  his  lessons  before  he  went  out." 
But  as  I  held  the  lean,  cold  hand  of  the  lady  her  thin 
lips  opened  for  nothing  more  than  the  usual  "Good 
night."  To  my  despising  ever  after,  I  asked  for  what  I 
thought  I  had  earned. 

"  Wasn't  I  good  to-day,  Miss  Feely  ?  "  and  the  answer 
came  in  the  quiet,  unimpassioned  tones — 

"  Oh,  you're  very  good — when  you're  sleeping !  " 

I  thought  Ann  tittered,  and  the  tears  came  to  my 
eyes.  But  as  I  went  in  the  dusk  of  the  summer  evening 
through  the  passage  to  my  room  I  felt  an  arm  round 
my  shoulders  and  heard  Ann's  whisper — 

"  Ye  cudn't  earn  that  woman's  good  word  if  your  life 
depindid  on  it — it's  not  worth  thryin'  for." 

I  fell  asleep  imagining  scenes  in  which  I,  grown  to 
manhood  and  in  power,  turned  the  tables  on  my  hurnilia- 
tor.  In  the  most  satisfactory  I  was  a  pirate  chief  and 
had  captured  a  vessel  on  which  Miss  Feely  was 
passenger.  I  heard  the  thud  of  my  heavy  sea-boots  on 
the  deck  as,  scowling  fearfully,  I  turned  in  scorn  from 
the  cowering  figure.  "Take  her  away!"  I  said  im- 
periously. And  they  took  Miss  Feely  away. 

Ann's  bottled  wrath  had  been  at  dangerously  high 
pressure  for  a  few  days,  and  the  day  following  my 
failure,  as  above  narrated,  a  child's  chance  remark 
brought  about  the  explosion  which  wrought  deliverance 
from  the  killjoy.  It  was  my  birthday,  and  to  bear  me 
company  a  little  boy  from  a  neighbouring  farm  had 
been  invited.  His  name  was  Adam  Hewitt,  and,  to 
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him,  to  call  himself  the  First  Man  was  a  joke  of  inex- 
haustible humour.  He  was  only  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  and  I  that  day  was  eleven,  but  not  too  old  for  a 
game  of  horses,  and  Adam  made  a  very  fat  and  willing 
little  horse.  After  much  prancing,  trotting,  and  gallop- 
ing we  drew  up  in  the  kitchen,  where,  in  a  sunny 
window,  Miss  Feely  sat  sewing,  the  wide  window-seat 
littered  with  scraps  of  old  and  new  dress  material — the 
contents  of  what  the  girls  called  her  "  trash-bag." 

The  fat  steed  spoke — 

" My  birthday's  in  September,  and  I  wish  it  was  here." 

"Adam,"  said  Miss  Feely  in  severest  tones,  "do  you 
know  that  you  are  wishing  yourself  three  months  nearer 
to  your  grave  ? " 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  the  child  fell  on  the  floor 
and,  rolling  over,  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  It  transpired  that  a  nurse-girl  had 
once  terrified  him  by  talking  of  the  putting  of  dead 
people  into  the  ground  and  threatening  to  put  him  into 
a  grave,  and  for  long  afterwards  the  mere  mention  of  a 
grave  in  his  hearing  was  sufficient  to  turn  a  merry, 
laughing  child  into  a  terrified,  weeping  one. 

Ann's  wrath  broke  forth.  She  seized  the  sobbing 
child  and  pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  covering  his  fat 
wet  cheeks  with  kisses.  She  stamped  her  foot  before 
Miss  Feely. 

"  Ye  ould  sinner  ye !  Ye  hae  a  dale  to  answer  for, 
frightenin'  the  puir  wean  that  way,"  she  said. 

"  The  Lord  forgive  you,  Ann,"  said  Miss  Feely,  with 
great  dignity. 
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"  Ask  Him  to  forgie  yersel' !  "  shrieked  Ann  ;  "  ye  hae 
mair  need  o'  it.  Ye  mind  what  He  said  aboot  offendin' 
the  wee  ones :  that  ye  ought  to  hae  a  milestane  tied 
roon  yer  neck,  and  be  pitched  into  the  sea." 

"  Ann,"  said  the  spinster,  speaking  with  studied 
calmness,  "  I  am  not  going  to  bandy  words  with  a 
foolish  woman — I  don't  profess  to  be  a  match  for 
you  in  tongue !  but,  at  least,  I  can  quote  Scripture 
correctly." 

"  So  can  the  divil,  when  it  plazes  him,"  said  the 
raging  Ann,  "  but  you  an'  him's  nothin'  the  better  for 
it.  You  or  me  leaves  this  hoose  the  morrow." 

The  victory  was  Ann's.  Miss  Feely  gathered  up  her 
needles,  pins,  buttons,  and  scissors,  stuffed  the  cuttings 
and  trimmings  into  the  "trash-bag,"  and  stalked 
majestically  from  the  kitchen — her  room  opened 
directly  out  of  it.  She  did  not  reappear  until  even- 
ing, when  the  men  were  assembled  for  supper,  and 
then  only  opened  her  door  to  say  to  one  of  them  in 
politest,  iciest  tones,  such  as  one  might  use  in  address- 
ing the  polar  star — 

"  Thomas,  if  it  will  be  quite  convenient,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  take  my  boxes  to  Mrs.  Thompson's  of 
Craigmoney  to-morrow  afternoon,  or  evening.  I  shall 
walk  there  in  the  forenoon." 

"  With  the  greatest  o'  pleesure,  ma'm,"  said  Tom. 

And  from  the  corner  where  the  still  flustered  Ann, 
floured  to  the  elbow,  worked  late  at  her  bread-making, 
came  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 

Next  day  came  the  thatchers,  a  father  and  two  sons, 
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to  work  at  the  kitchen  roof.  The  old  man,  an  elder  o' 
the  kirk,  small,  precise,  sparing  in  speech,  knowing 
already  something,  and  this  day  hearing  much,  of  Miss 
Feely,  summed  her  character  in  few  words — 

"  A  God-fearin?  woman,  but  wf  nae  bdels  d  marcy" 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    WOUNDING    EYES    OF 
MARGARET 

"  That  powerful  being,  Cupid,  who  conquers 
all  things,  resides  in  the  eyes  ;  he  sends  out  all 
his  darts  from  the  eyes." — Letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  1572. 

I  REMEMBER  a  lane,  a  little  lane,  that  started  as 
if  it  really  meant  to  go  somewhere,  and  then  losing 
its  energy  or  forgetting  its  purpose,  abandoned  the 
attempt  in  three  fields'  length. 

It  began  well  and  wide  at  a  gate  of  the  courtyard. 
Here  was  its  period  of  unrestrained  youth.  It  had  on 
one  side  a  garden  wall,  and  a  garden  hedge  on  the 
other,  but  the  space  between  was  very  generous,  and 
the  ample  margins  where  turkeys  gobbled  and  peacocks 
strutted,  and  where  great  "  bings  "  of  potatoes  wintered, 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  country  road. 

At  the  next  gate  came  its  early  manhood.  Here  it 
began  a  long,  straight,  hard  gravelled  course,  restrained 
from  winding  by  well-kept  stone  dykes — and  keeping 
creditably  free  from  weed.  But,  this  stage  passed,  it 


"  I  REMEMBER  A  LANE,  A   LITTLE   LANE,   THAT  STARTED  AS  IF  IT 
REALLY   MEANT  TO  GO  SOMEWHERE." 
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greened  a  little,  and  by  the  time  it  reached  the  third 
field  it  was  but  two  wheel-tracks  in  the  grass.  After 
that  it  could  only  be  called  a  footpath,  and  had  to  be 
sought  for  at  that. 

Over  it  I  have  followed  The  Gravedigger  many  a 
time,  listening  the  while  to  long-spun  romances  of 
the  loves  and  adventures  of  gallant  titled  gentlemen 
with  old  Norman  names  of  eight  hundred  years' 
maturing,  and  of  the  beautiful  ladies  who  married 
these  gentlemen  in  the  last  chapter.  The  Romancer 
was  Margaret,  the  dairymaid,  and  the  Thing  of  the 
gruesome  name  was  a  sleek,  fat,  black  cow  bought 
from  the  sexton  of  Derriagh  Church.  The  night  she 
came  home  somebody  dubbed  her  The  Gravedigger, 
and  the  name  stuck.  For  some  reason,  now  forgotten, 
The  Gravedigger  was  pastured  for  a  while  alone, 
brought  home  each  afternoon  for  milking,  and  then 
turned  into  a  home  paddock  until  morning,  when  the 
Romancer  and  a  boy  followed  her  to  her  day  pasture, 
and  every  journey  was  a  chapter. 

Margaret  took  The  Young  Ladies'  Journal,  and  her 
romances,  modelled  somewhat  on  the  tales  appearing 
in  that  periodical,  were  every  whit  as  clever  and  en- 
trancing as  the  originals.  To  me  they  were  far  more 
delightful  than  any  printed  story,  for  the  Romancer 
graciously  allowed  me  to  modify  the  intended  course 
of  events,  my  collaboration  coming  into  action  when 
there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  wicked  relation,  or  a 
bold,  bad  man  deserving  punishment.  A  miserly  uncle, 
opposed  to  the  loves  of  a  beautiful,  but  poor,  young 
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girl,  his  niece,  and  an  estimable  young  baronet,  I 
handled  very  effectively.  I  made  him  hoard  his  money 
in  the  top  story  of  a  ruined  keep  he  inhabited,  and, 
while  he  was  gloating  over  it  one  evening,  and  plotting 
the  ruin  of  the  handsome  baronet,  I  caused  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  to  become  rotten,  and  the  miser  to  fall 
through,  not  only  it,  but  other  floors  beneath,  into  a 
loathsome  dungeon  underground.  Here  in  noisome 
filth  he  sank  to  the  armpits,  and  when  his  cries  brought 
the  people  of  the  village — and,  opportunely,  the  lawyer 
— to  the  ancient  ruin,  they  sought  the  owner  in  his 
accustomed  room  in  the  tower.  Here  I  piled  agony 
on  the  wicked  man  by  making  him  hear  the  villagers 
rummage  his  money-  and  deed-boxes,  and,  by  a  masterly 
stroke,  I  made  the  lawyer  find  a  deed  which  showed 
that  all  the  money  and  property  held  by  the  old  rascal 
really  belonged  to  his  niece.  Here  Margaret  took  the 
thread  of  the  tale,  and,  after  two  chapters,  married  the 
young  couple,  who  repaired  the  castle  and  lived  in  it 
ever  after,  greatly  beloved  ;  and  making  a  very  hand- 
some, but  undeserved,  allowance  to  the  old  wretch  who 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  blighting  their  lives. 

In  another  tale  where  the  objectionable  man  was  not 
so  much  bad  as  mean,  I  introduced  a  fire-engine,  and, 
with  great  effect,  turned  the  hose  on  the  villain  when 
he  was  shut  up  in  a  court  surrounded  by  high  walls. 
I  proposed  to  keep  him  here  all  night,  but  Margaret, 
with  more  tenderness,  allowed  him  to  get  out,  and, 
indeed,  introduced  him,  reformed  and  repentant,  in  a 
later  part  of  the  story. 
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On  an  afternoon  when  the  critical  stage  of  a  heroine's 
fortunes  promised  an  exciting  chapter,  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  see,  leaning  over  the  lane  gate,  a  young 
man  called  Andrew  Macartney.  That  he  was  "  sweet 
on  "  Margaret  seemed  to  be  well  known — he  had  told 
someone  that  when  he  looked  at  that  girl's  eyes  he 
could  go  through  fire  and  water  for  her — and  I,  old 
enough  to  understand  the  application  of  the  proverb, 
"  Two's  company — three's  none,"  sought,  reluctantly, 
distraction  from  a  turnip-cutter.  I  thought  that  if 
turnip-cutters  had  been  invented  in  Inquisition  times 
they  would,  surely,  have  been  used  to  chop  heretics  in 
slices,  and,  after  getting  the  knife  disc  to  revolve  at  a 
terrific  speed,  I  threw  in  the  Grand  Inquisitor  in  the 
form  of  a  turnip,  and  saw  with  satisfaction  the  last  slice 
of  him  drop  from  the  bladed  wheel. 

Time  and  place  changed  rapidly  in  those  make- 
believe  days,  and  I  was  preparing  to  chop  pirates 
small,  when  I  heard  Margaret  calling  my  name. 

"  It's  time  we  were  away,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere." 

"  But  I  thought  Andrew  was  going  with  you,"  I  said. 

"  You're  going  with  me  as  usual,"  replied  Margaret, 
drawing  my  arm  inside  hers,  and  together  we  started 
for  the  gate  where  the  lover  waited. 

I  could  see  that  Andrew  was  not  pleased,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  perhaps  Margaret's  insistence 
on  my  going  was  for  the  eyes  of  the  household,  and  that 
I  should  please  her  by  parting  company  when  we  should 
be  out  of  sight  of  any  eyes,  with  a  window-pane-flattened 
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nose  between  them.  But  when  I  tried  to  draw  my  arm 
from  Margaret's,  and  spoke  of  looking  for  birds'  nests, 
the  pressure  tightened — and  I  understood  that  the  maid 
wished  me  to  stay. 

With  a  man,  Andrew  would  have  talked  freely  and 
well  about  horses ;  with  Margaret,  alone,  I  do  not 
think  the  conversation  would  have  differed  from  what  it 
was,  I  being  present.  Elsewhere  1  have  dealt  with  the 
Antrim  man's  conversational  difficulties — especially  in 
love-making.  With  the  girl  willing,  any  kind  of  talk 
will  serve,  but  from  this  girl,  and  to-day,  there  was  no 
responsive  echo  of  the  lover's  words. 

"  It's  tarr'ble  fine  weather,  but  cowld  for  the  time  o' 
year,"  began  Andrew.  Margaret  would  have  pro- 
nounced the  words  "terrible"  and  "cold."  She  was 
called  "  proud,"  by  maids  and  men  on  the  farm,  because 
she  spoke  like  a  lady.  The  stately  neck  stiffened  a 
little.  I  knew  that  Andrew  was  being  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  the  beam  was  turning  against  him.  Poor 
Andrew  ! 

Margeret  proffered  neither  assent  to,  nor  dissent  from, 
the  weather  statement,  and  Andrew  proceeded — 

"  And  it's  meself  that  had  the  bad  cowld  this  last 
winter.  Leastways  I  thought  it  was  a  cowld,  but  it  was 
somethin'  else.  I  coughed,  and  I  coughed,  and  I  better 
coughed,  and  at  last  the  mistress  ses,  ses  she,  '  Andra, 
ye'll  have  to  go  to  the  doctor,'  ses  she  ;  '  I'm  not  goin' 
to  have  you  goin'  about  the  house  coughin'  yer  inside 
out  like  that.' 

"  So  to  plase  her,  I  wint  to  the  doctor  the  very  next 
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Saturday.  He  looked  at  me,  and  listened  at  my  chist, 
and  ses  he — 

" '  Do  you  feel  wake  at  the  knees  whin  you're  goin' 
upstairs  ? '  ses  he. 

"  '  And  why  should  I  feel  wake  at  the  knees  whin  I'm 
goin'  upstairs  ? '  ses  I  ;  and,  ses  I,  '  there's  no  stairs  in 
the  house  to  go  up,'  ses  I, '  barrin'  three  steps  into  the 
room  above  the  kitchen.' 

"  '  It's  for  me  to  ax  questions,  and  for  you  to  answer,' 
ses  he." 

Andrew  had  found  a  subject  for  talking  on — in  his 
ailment.  The  situation  was  much  relieved.  He  pro- 
ceeded— 

" '  All  right,'  ses  I, '  I'll  answer  anything  you  like,'  ses 
I ;  and,  ses  he,  '  It's  a  case  o'  flatness  on  the  stomach,' 
ses  he,  '  and  I'll  give  you  a  bottle,'  ses  he,  '  and  don't 
touch  a  pratie  till  you  come  back.' " 

;( Did  the  doctor  say  '  pratie  '  ? "  queried  Margaret. 

"  Well,  no,  I  suppose  he  said  '  pertater,' "  replied  a 
crestfallen  Andrew. 

"  I  don't  think  he  did,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  tell  ye  a  lie  about  it  ? "  said  the 
astonished  lover.  "  It's  as  true  as  true.  Pratie — pertater, 
is  bad  for  the  stomach  when  there's  anything  wrong 
wi'  it." 

The  situation  again  became  strained,  but  relief  came 
with  a  remark  of  mine  about  a  handsome  mare,  grazing 
near,  and  belonging  to  the  farm.  The  beast  was  accus- 
tomed to  caresses  and  came  forward  for  them.  Andrew 
was  in  his  element,  and  dwelt  enthusiastically  on  her 
5 
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good  points.  Margaret  relaxed,  smiled,  and  petted  the 
animal,  calling  it  by  tender  and  sweet  names  which, 
coming  to  him  from  the  same  lips,  would  have  sent 
Andrew  into  the  seventh  heaven. 

The  atmosphere  now  cleared,  and  Andrew,  with  a 
recollection  awakened  by  the  sight  of  the  mare,  felt 
encouraged  to  proceed. 

"That  wee  meer  minds  me  o'  the  one  the  master 
bought  last  year,  and  the  day  she  came  home.  Troth, 
I'm  not  likely  to  forgit  it  soon — she  near  cost  me  my 
leg." 

Andrew  paused  for  an  encouraging  remark,  but  the 
maid  remained  silent.  Scenting  a  funny  story,  I  asked, 
"  What  did  she  do,  Andrew  ?  " — and  Andrew,  reward- 
ing me  with  a  grateful  look,  settled  himself  to  narration. 

"  I  was  out  when  she  come,  and  the  master  he  says, 
'  Andra,  I  want  ye  to  come  and  look  at  the  new  meer.' 
So  I  went  out  to  the  stable,  and  the  master  went  into 
the  stall  beside  her,  and  ses  he,  'Well,  isn't  she  a 
beauty  ? ' 

"  I  was  standin'  back,  takin'  her  in  behind,  lek,  and 
before  I  could  answer  she  let  out  wi'  her  hind  leg  lek 
lightnin',  and  jist  took  me  here."  Here  Andrew  stooped 
and  indicated  a  spot  between  knee  and  ankle  of  his 
right  leg. 

"  If  it  had  been  on  the  shin  the  leg  was  gone  for  a 
sure  thing,  but,  fortnitly,  I  was  standin'  a  bit  to  one  side, 
and  the  shoe  jist  cut  me  lek  a  knife. 

" '  For  any  sake  run  intil  the  house,'  ses  the  master, 
the  blood's  runnin  out  o'  ye.'      And  so  it  was,  sure 
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enough,  and  the  mistress  screeched  when  she  saw  me. 
'  Run  to  the  barn,'  ses  she  to  Sarah,  '  and  bring  cob- 
webs,' ses  she,  '  and  plenty  o'  them,  to  staunch  the 
blood.'  And  in  she  came  with  her  hand  full  o'  big, 
black,  cobwebs,  and  the  mistress  clabbered  them  all 
over  the  place — sich  a  sight!  Then  the  master  come 
with  a  bottle  o'  whisky  and,  ses  he,  '  Put  a  taste  o'  this 
on  it.'  And  then  the  mistress  tied  it  up. 

"  By  and  by  Bob  Murray  come  in,  and  when  he 
heard  the  story,  he  up  to  the  laft  and  brought  a  bottle. 
'  Here,'  ses  he,  '  open  it  up,  and  put  a  taste  o'  torpentine 
on  it'  It  smarted,  it  did,  but,  ses  he,  '  It'll  be  the 
halin'  o't.' " 

We  had  reached  the  end  of  the  outward  journey. 
The  Gravedigger,  knowing  our  errand,  came  to  meet  us, 
and  led  the  way  homeward. 

Andrew  closed  the  gate  behind  us  and  continued 
his  story. 

"After  a  while  in  comes  Hannah,  the  breadwoman, 
and  of  coorse  she  had  to  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  it. 
Ses  she  to  Sarah,  (  Make  a  taste  o'  strong  salt  and 
water,'  ses  she,  and  when  Sarah  brought  it,  she  axed 
how  much  salt  she  had  in  it,  and  Sarah  said  a  table- 
spoon. '  Bring  us  the  salt-box,'  ses  she,  and  she  took 
her  two  fistfuls,  and  put  it  intil  the  water.  '  Now,  young 
man,'  ses  she,  '  you've  got  to  put  this  on  it.  Och  !  the 
torpentine  was  nothin'  to  it,  and  I  hardly  closed  my 
eyes  that  night.'" 

The  ridiculous  side  of  the  story  amused  me  ex- 
ceedingly, and  in  sympathy  with  my  laughter,  faint 
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smiles  moved  occasionally  the  lips  of  my  Lady 
Disdain.  But  she  remained  monosyllabic  when  Andrew 
looked  to  her  for  encouragement  and  converse.  When 
she  could  not  help  showing  a  smile,  she  tried  to  hide  it 
by  talking  at  me,  telling  me  to  behave  myself,  and 
tightening  the  hold  of  my  arm  in  hers.  I  am  sure  that 
Andrew  blessed  me  now  for  my  presence  and  my 
mirth — it  would  have  been  terrible  to  have  been  alone 
with  that  frigid  and  stately  maid.  But  surely,  he 
must  have  thought,  her  reserve  will  break  down  before 
the  story  finishes. 

"  I  wish't  ye'd  seen  that  leg  in  the  mornin' — it  was 
black  and  blue  and  ivery  colour.  And  the  first  stranger 
in  that  mornin'  was  a  pedlar,  and  he  be  to  know  what  I 
was  sittin'  with  my  leg  up  on  a  chair  for.  Ses  he,  '  I  can 
soon  make  ye  all  right — get  tuppence  worth  o'  hickery 
pickery '  (Hiera  picra\  ses  he,  '  and  two  glasses  o'  the 
best  whisky,'  he  ses,  '  and  shake  it  for  all  you're 
worth.' 

" '  Shake  what,'  ses  I,  '  my  leg  ? ' 

" '  No,'  ses  he,  '  the  whisky  and  the  hickery  pickery, 
and  take  a  teaspoonful  every  other  mornin'  when  ye  get 
up,'  ses  he. 

" '  And  what  good  would  that  do  my  leg  ? '  ses  I. 

"  '  It's  for  yer  blood,'  ses  he  ;  '  it'll  keep  the  leg  from 
putrifyin',  and  ye'll  be  well  in  no  time.' 

"  Nothin'  more  happened  till  the  evenin,'  and  then  I 
got  a  fright  from  an  ould  woman  who  was  in  lookin' 
turkey  eggs.  When  she  saw  the  leg  she  ses,  'It's  well  I 
come,'  ses  she. 
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"  '  And  what  do  ye  think  o'  it  ? '  ses  I.  '  I  think  I'm  in 
time,'  ses  she.  '  Is  there  any  linseed  male  in  the  house  ? ' 
Sarah  said  there  was. 

" '  It's  a  powltice  ye'll  make,'  ses  she,  'and  ye'll  put  it 
on  as  hot  as  ye  can  bear  it  and  keep  it  on  all  night.' 

" '  But  ye  don't  think  it's  very  bad  ? '  ses  I. 

" '  I  wudn't  like  to  say,'  ses  she.  '  There's  dead  spiders 
in  them  cobwebs,  and  spiders  is  poison.' 

"  I  declare  to  you,  Maggie " 

The  stately  head  rose  two  inches  at  the  familiarity. 
If  he  had  only  said  "  Margaret." 

"  I  declare  to  the  two  o'  ye,  I  nivir  closed  an  eye 
that  night  wi'  fear.  And  when  the  mistress  saw  me  in 
the  mornin',  ses  she,  '  Andra,  you'll  do  yerself  harm  with 
that  leg,  and  I'm  not  goin'  to  have  the  responsibility. 
Jim  will  drive  ye  in  to  the  doctor  this  afternoon,' 
ses  she. 

"  I'm  sure  it  looked  quare  to  the  doctor,  for  he  looked 
at  me,  and  at  it,  and  at  it,  and  at  me,  till  I  thought  he 
was  nivir  goin'  to  spake.  So  I  started  to  tell  him  what 
I  had  put  on  it. 

" '  Could  you  tell  me  anything  you  have  not  put  on 
it  ? '  ses  he. 

"  Ses  I,  '  There  was  a  woman  stopped  us  on  the  way, 
and  said  if  I  would  take  a  taste  o'  fresh  butter, 
and ' 

"  '  Fresh  blethers  ! '  ses  he.  '  If  you  open  that  out  after  I 
fix  ye,  or  offer  to  put  anything  on  it  until  I  see  you 
again,'  ses  he,  Til  have  you  arrested  for  attimpted 
shuicide.' " 
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After  this,  the  leg  as  a  topic  began  to  fail,  and 
Andrew  seemed  incapable  of  starting  a  new  subject. 
Between  awkward  pauses  he  made  odd,  disjointed 
remarks  about  the  wounded  limb,  none  of  them  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  be  retained  in  the  memory  of  this 
hearer.  We  were  now  close  to  the  farmyard,  and  the 
maid  had  not  relaxed. 

Andrew  hastened  to  open  the  gate,  and  The  Grave- 
digger  passed  through,  acknowledging  the  attention  by 
a  gentle  swish  of  her  tail.  As  he  swung  the  gate  back 
Andrew  made  one  more  attempt  to  establish  cordial 
relations  with  the  fair. 

"  Mind  ye,  it  was  a  quare  leg  that ;  I  cudn't  do  a 
hand's  turn  wi'  it." 

Margaret  inclined  her  head  as  we  passed  through, 
and  said,  "  Goodbye."  This  was  an  evident  dis- 
missal, and  poor  Andrew  blurted  out  a  final 
appeal. 

"  Mag — Margaret — will  ye  be  out  again  ?  It's  tarr'ble 
fine  for  a  walk,  and  I'll  wait." 

"  I  will  be  busy,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  half-turn  of 
the  head  ;  and  as  we  turned  the  house  corner  there  was 
an  air  of  such  abject  dejection  on  Andrew's  face  that 
my  boy's  heart  pitied  him. 

Usually  milking  time  was  a  time  of  talk  with 
Margaret.  It  was  then  that  we  amended,  emended 
and  revised  the  chapter  told  by  the  way.  But  to-night 
Margaret  was  strangely  silent,  and  even  when  I  spoke 
to  her  I  got  no  answer.  Was  she  thinking  more 
tenderly  of  Andrew  ? 
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I  climbed  to  the  loft  above,  tumbled  about  in  the 
clean  straw  for  a  while,  and  descended  when  the  slowing 
swish  of  the  milk  stream  told  that  milking  was  nearly 
over.  Margaret's  bonnie  head  —  she  had  beautiful 
hair — was  pressed  close  against  the  sleek,  fat  sides  of  the 
cow  with  the  gruesome  name. 

With  the  last  "  stripping "  I  heard  her  say,  as  if 
thinking  aloud — 

"  Him  and  his  leg  ! " 

Then  I  knew  that  Andrew  had  failed  to  find  the  way 
to  the  maid's  heart — and  completely. 

Margaret's  people  were  poor  but  highly  respected. 
Somewhere  back  in  her  ancestry  there  must  have  been 
good  blood,  for  the  girl  had  a  natural  refinement  of 
manner  and  a  dignity  of  carriage  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  duchess.  And  she  had  magnificent  eyes, 
out  of  which  Cupid  had  shot  poor  Andrew. 

Of  her,  a  suitor,  worthier  than  Andrew,  with  some 
capacity  for  rhyming,  might  have  sung  the  words  I  have 
here  imagined  for  him.  The  shy,  true  lover  is  ever  fear- 
ful, and  sets  even  the  common  maid  among  the  stars. 
And  Margaret  was  no  common  maid. 

MARGARET. 

O  Ireland  o'  the  pleasant  things, 
The  bud  that  blossoms,  bird  that  sings, 
The  well-built  lad  and  bonny  lass, 
The  bluest  sky  and  greenest  grass  ; — 
Not  for  all  these  I  call  thee  sweet, 
But  that  thou'rt  trodden  by  the  feet 
O'  Margaret. 
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The  thought  o'  bar's  a  rift  o'  blue, 
In  skies  that  wear  their  blackest  hue, 
Tho'  wind  may  grumble  as  it  likes, 
And  rain  may  fall  to  fill  the  dykes, 
There's  aye  a  bright  sunshiny  blink 
The  minute  I  begin  to  think 

O'    Margaret. 

'Tis  quare  indeed  about  the  birds, 

And  how  they  do  pronounce  some  words 

And  quarest  thing  of  all  is  how — 

I  never  noticed  it  till  now — 

That  ev'ry  lark  and  ev'ry  thrush, 

And  ev'ry  blackbird  on  a  bush, 

Sings  "Margaret." 

And  ev'ry  modest  flower  that  blows, 
The  bud,  half-opened,  o'  a  rose, 
The   harebell  in  her  gown  o'  blue, 
The  bonnie  primrose  wet  wi"  dew, 
It  is,  I  do  declare,  a  fact 
They  hae  the  very  look  exact 
O'  Margaret. 

Her  name  is  writ  on  mornin'  skies, 
Wherever  I  may  turn  my  eyes, 
And  if  by  night  I  look  above 
The  stars  appear  to  know  my  love ; 
But  O,  I  fear  me,  I'm  as  far 
As  earth's  below  the  shinin'  star 
Frae  Margaret. 


CHAPTER  V 
KNIGHT   ERRANTRY 

"The  true  institution  and  emporium  of 
chivalry,  the  open  hall  of  adventure,  .  .  .  the 
school  and  discipline  of  valour,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  true  magnanimity." — Introduction  to 
"  Pcrceforest."  Tr.  VANCE. 

TO  a  small  boy,  snatching  a  fearful  and  forbidden 
joy  from  the  reading  of  ghost  stories  when  he 
should  have  slept,  a  dark,  dry,  windy  night  seemed, 
pre-eminently,  the  time  for  spirits  to  take  their  walks 
abroad.  Then  the  howl  in  the  wide  chimney  was 
demoniacal — it  was  a  struggle  of  disembodied  life  that 
creaked  the  ash-tree  arms.  Had  the  powers  under- 
stood the  significance  of  the  short  morning  candle,  it 
is  probable  that  the  pile  of  old  books  that  stood  on  the 
chest  of  drawers  in  the  boy's  chamber  would  have  been 
removed,  and  then  something  that  has  coloured  mental 
texture  ever  since  would  be  missing.  But  no  one  noticed 
the  frequency  of  the  greaseless  wick  in  an  empty  socket, 
and  so  I  read  at  night  through  the  Tales  of  the  Borders, 
Waverley  stories,  and,  what  I  found  as  enthralling  as 
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these,  volume  after  volume  of  the  old  Ulster  Journal  of 


A  pale  face,  and  the  leading  of  a  dual  existence, 
resulted  from  these  midnight  readings.  Milk  and  an 
open-air  life  banished  the  first ;  my  second  life  I  did 
not  wish  to  lose.  Respited  from  lessons  for  a  while,  it 
was  only  during  afternoons  that  I  had  the  companion- 
ship of  neighbouring  boys.  While  with  them  I  was  of 
the  nineteenth  century — a  kite  flyer,  a  bird  nester,  a 
butterfly  hunter,  a  tree  climber ;  I  played  marbles,  I 
sailed  boats.  But,  my  friends  at  school,  alone  yet  not 
lonely,  I  was  a  man  of  the  Stone  Age,  a  hunter  of  strange 
animals  long  since  extinct  in  Ireland.  With  a  mind 
full  of  archaeological  lore,  I  saw  beneath  every  green 
mound  a  stone-lined  grave,  with  its  thumb-decorated 
urn,  and  the  weapons  and  ornaments  that  had  belonged 
to  the  little  pile  of  ash  and  burnt  bone  when  it  had  life 
in  a  far-away  misty,  blue  morning  of  time.  I  found,  in 
imagination,  great  hoards  of  gold  brooches  and  collars  ; 
I  saw  beneath  bogs  old  weapons  and  utensils  of  bronze. 
In  reality  I  visited  a  kitchen  midden  on  the  seashore,  and 
handled  with  awe  the  black  ashes  of  fires  that  warmed 
half-naked  humanity  when  Rome  was  lusty  and  young. 
Or,  in  the  glorious  days  of  chivalry  I  rode,  picturing 
my  knight-errantship  so  vividly  that  present  sights  and 
sounds  attached  themselves  to  the  imagined  existence. 
The  glint  of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  my  armour ;  I  heard 
the  ring  of  mail  as  I  suddenly  raised  my  head  to  look  at 
a  lark  that  really  sang  above;  the  really  heard  hoof- 
clink  of  a  tired  plough  horse,  ridden  home,  was  the 
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hoof-ring  of  my  tired  charger  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Anon  I  led  in  border  foray,  and  the  sounding  of  the 
near  sea  became  the  cries  of  the  vanquished,  the  shouts 
of  my  victorious  followers.  And  always  the  tears  were 
ready  to  fill  my  eyes  that  the  world's  day  was  so  far 
spent.  Its  morning  of  simple  life  lay  in  impenetrable 
mist;  its  glorious  noon  of  chivalrous  endeavour  had 
passed ;  I  belonged  to  its  hot,  tired,  commonplace 
evening  of  railways,  telegraphs,  spinning-mills,  and 
gas-works. 

It  was  in  the  full  fervour  of  this  romantic  mood  that 
I  discovered  the  old  church  of  Derriagh.  Three  miles 
from  the  farm  I  had  wandered,  seawards,  one  morning, 
when,  emerging  from  a  rocky,  winding  lane  on  to  a 
clean,  wind-swept  country  road,  I  stood  before  the  old 
tower.  Basalt-built,  wind-worn,  lichen-stained,  black, 
brown,  grey  and  gold,  it  seemed,  mysteriously,  to  wear 
the  centuries  as  a  garment.  He  who  would  feel  "  the 
incommunicable  thrill  of  things,"  let  him  look  earnestly 
and  long  at  some  old  and  high  piece  of  man's  handi- 
work, against  a  blue  and  sunny  sky.  The  skyward 
stones  of  the  construction  carry  the  gaze  into  the 
illimitable  depths,  and  something  of  the  majesty  of  high 
heaven  attaches  to  the  pointing  cornice  or  pinnacle. 
To  me  the  old  stones  cried  pathetically  for  their  dead 
raisers  lying  at  the  tower  foot ;  things  not  alike — 
material  and  immaterial — past  and  present,  mingled 
to  produce  in  me  an  indescribable  emotion.  I  had  a 
sense  of  the  near,  unresting  sea ;  in  my  ears  were  the 
whisper  of  the  light  summer  breeze,  the  lazy  caw  of 
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rooks,  the  lonely  cry  of  seabirds ;  I  felt  the  presence 
of  the  dead  :  their  time  seemed  near,  and  of  sight, 
sound,  touch,  and  imagination  was  born  a  delirium  of 
melancholy  delight,  as  impossible  of  communication  as 
is  the  story  of  a  strain  of  sweet  music. 

The  picture  of  an  eleven-year-old's  sensibility  may 
seem  over-charged,  but,  given  an  hereditary  love  of 
antiquity  and  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  Nature's  in- 
fluences, the  strength  of  the  emotion  is  fully  accounted 
for,  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  when  both  were 
stimulated  on  a  grand  scale.  True,  the  exciting  antiquity 
was  not  very  great,  but  I  had  found  it  for  myself,  and  it 
was  the  first  my  hands  had  handled.  The  church  had 
been  rebuilt  somewhere  in  the  i83o's,  but  the  tower 
dated  from  the  days  of  the  Ulster  Plantation,  and 
showed  1620  on  the  keystone  of  the  low  doorway. 
And  behind  the  church  were  tombstones  resting  against 
the  walls,  stones  200  to  250  years  old,  which  had  been 
displaced  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  ;  stones  carved 
in  high  relief — all  of  a  pattern — the  centre  occupied  by 
armorial  bearings  or  kneeling  figures,  the  border  being 
an  inscription  in  quaint  contractions  of  word  and  letter 
which,  to  be  read,  required  the  reader  to  describe  a 
parallelogram  with  his  eyes.  For  an  eleven-year-old 
boy  it  was  a  find  of  hoary  antiquity,  and  I  pressed 
my  fingers  round  the  high  letters  and  into  the  deep 
hollows  of  the  stones  to  get  near  to  the  old  Plantation 
carver  and  his  heroic  times. 

The  heraldry  of  these  old  stones  stirred  imagination 
and  enamoured  me  of  ancient  pedigree.  One  name  I 
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found  in  various  forms  as  CHARRTRS,  CHARTRES,  CHAR- 
TRIS,  still  belonged  to  the  country ;  the  demesne  wall  of 
Castle  Charters  bounded  one  side  of  Derriagh  graveyard, 
and  stretched  half  a  mile  along  the  road  and  away 
another  half-mile  at  right  angles  to  it — away  over  the 
fields.  Colonel  Charters— the  owner  of  the  "  Castle," 
which  was  a  great  rambling  country  house — I  had  seen 
already  ;  a  tall,  noble-looking  man — "ev'ry  inch  a  gentle- 
man "  was  said  of  him,  but  bearing  a  suggestion  of 
endured  ill  which  accorded  with  the  state  of  the  family 
fortunes,  for  the  Charters  were  no  longer  rich.  But 
what  mattered  wealth  to  restore  those  miles  of  ivy- 
covered,  broken-down  demesne  wall,  in  comparison  with 
the  ancient  blood,  noble  name,  and  unspotted  reputation 
of  the  grand  old  man  of  Castle  Charters ! 

Trees  awake  ancient  emotion,  trees  near  the  sea,  and 
trees  with  bare  arms  ;  and  the  sea-wind  from  the  north- 
east blew  bare  the  branches  of  the  old  sycamores  and 
oaks  that  lined  the  wall  of  Castle  Charters.  I  was  too 
young  to  analyze  emotion,  too  young  to  understand 
why  the  grey-bleached  ramification  behind  the  old  wall 
should  awake  in  me  any  emotion.  But  that  something 
within  me  responded  to  the  stimulus  of  the  branching 
tree,  and  all  other  sights  and  sounds  of  the  day  and 
place,  and  that  this  stirring  within  me  was  as  much 
connected  with  an  old  past  as  were  the  tombstones  of 
the  Charters,  I  felt  and  understood.  To  look  along 
that  lonely  old  wall,  with  its  background  of  blanched 
stems,  was  to  look  along  the  centuries. 

My  aunt  knew  all  about  Derriagh — it  was  the  church 
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of  her  girlhood.  Married  to  a  Presbyterian,  she  had 
followed  him  to  his  church — it  wa^Jhe  "  meeting-house  " 
in  those  days — and  yet  had  taken  him  to  hers,  for  she 
retained  her  father's  pew  in  ftwf  "  'piscopal."  Now,  a 
widow,  she  attended  the  Presbyterian  service  on  Sunday 
mornings,  and,  when  rheumatics  allowed,  walked  to 
Derriagh  in  the  evenings.  Her  seat,  she  told  me,  was 
in  the  western  end  of  the  church,  on  the  raised  floor 
which  was  the  roof  of  Castle  Charters  vault;  and  it 
was  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  that  the  old 
coffins  were  placed  in  the  new  vault,  displacing  the 
stones  that  now  lay  outside  against  the  church  walls. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  days  I  spent  the  mornings 
in  the  old  graveyard,  and  in  wandering  through  fields 
still  brown,  along  the  tree-lined  wall.  The  dread  of 
early  dissolution  did  not  prevent  me  from  finding  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  examination  of  tombstones. 
And  although  I  sorrowed  for  the  past  as  for  a  lost 
friend,  I  had  a  foundational  feeling  that  it  was  because 
it  was  the  past  that  I  loved  it — it  was  the  weirdness, 
the  pathos,  and  the  mystery  that  enveloped  the  old 
dead — things  as  well  as  people,  that  were  attractive  ; 
and  people  had  to  die,  walls  crumble,  and  centuries  pass 
that  there  might  be  this  weirdness  and  pathos  and 
mystery.  It  was  the  best  of  possible  worlds  after  all. 
Tombstones  may  ripen  into  joy-givers. 

And  what  went  to  the  making  of  the  joy?  An 
eleven-year-old  life,  with  its  very  own  inheritances  from 
some  or  all  of  ten  thousand  or  ten  thousand  thousand 
lives ;  a  precocious  development  in  it  of  the  antiquarian 
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spirit ;  a  newness  of  contact  with  the  emotion-awaking 
things  of  country  life — the  long  wall  overhung  with  ivy, 
fern-grown,  broken  down  at  places,  and  all  that  it  stood 
for,  ancestral  possession,  long  pedigree,  noble  blood  ; — 
the  intricate  pattern  of  the  old  tree  branches — a  salt 
snap  in  the  air — a  scent  of  earth — a  murmur  of  wind 
and  sea — a  sunny  blue  sky  flecked  with  feathery  cloud, 
pierced  by  the  pinnacles  of  an  old  church  tower  that 
wore  its  years  bravely.  The  men  who  built  that  tower 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Shakespeare  and 
Drake.  Could  eleven-year-old  life  know  a  greater  joy, 
or  help  having  a  lump  in  its  throat  at  the  glory  and 
sweetness  and  sadness  of  it  all !  And  yet  an  element 
still  undiscovered  was  to  sublime  an  already  intoxi- 
cating joy. 

Rheumatism  defeated  my  aunt's  intention  to  take  me 
to  the  evening  service  at  Derriagh  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  my  exciting  week.  She  could  not  walk  and  would 
not  drive  ;  I  was,  however,  trusted  to  go  alone.  As  I 
sat,  looking  down  from  the  raised  pew,  a  long  time 
too  soon  for  service,  I  gave  rein  to  my  romantic  imagin- 
ings and  peopled  the  little  church  with  the  men  and 
women  whose  dust  lay  in  the  vault  beneath  my  feet. 
Over  my  head  I  could  distinguish,  dimly,  on  an 
old  stone  rebuilt  into  the  wall,  the  words  "  SENT.  BY. 
HIS.  MAIESTIE.  INTO.  THIS.  KINGDOME,"  and,  speedily, 
I  had  round  me  the  first  in  these  parts  of  the  Charters, 
Brantwoods,  and  Nicholsons,  Adventurers  of  the  Plan- 
tation in  Ulster.  The  church  filled,  but,  helped  by  the 
dreamy  music  of  the  voluntary,  I  saw  only  the  lords 
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and  ladies  of  the  Plantation  and  their  retainers.  A 
good-looking,  red-cheeked  girl  I  dubbed  The  Lady 
Margaret,  and  clothed  her  in  the  raiment  of  the  time  of 
His  Maiestie,  King  James  the  First. 

The  Castle  pew  was  directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and 
lower  than  the  raised  floor  on  which  I  found  myself.  It 
remained  empty  until  nearly  the  last  tinkle  of  the  calling 
bell,  and  then  a  small  door  under  the  pulpit  opened,  and 
two  ladies — a  young  and  an  elderly — entered  the  pew. 
The  evening  was  warm,  and  after  sitting  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  young  lady  rose  and  divested  herself  of  a 
fur  jacket.  The  act  allowed  me  to  get  a  good  look  at 
her  face,  and  then  I  had  eyes  for  nothing  else.  Here 
was  a  living  tie  with  the  far  past,  for  the  lady  was, 
doubtless,  a  Charters — and  the  Charters  family  was 
centuries  old  when  a  branch  of  it  was  planted  in 
Antrim,  250  years  ago.  I  had  not  spent  a  week  among 
the  tombs  without  learning  some  family  history. 
Hitherto  the  thought  of  Castle  Charters  family  life 
pictured  only  the  owner  as  described  to  me — a  tall  old 
man,  worthy  representative  of  a  long-ennobled  line, 
somewhat  hurt  and  broken  by  fortune.  But  there  were 
ladies,  or  at  any  rate  a  lady,  at  Castle  Charters  ;  and  into 
the  seventh  heaven  of  romance  in  which  the  boy  was 
living  there  entered  a  new  object  of  worship — the 
satisfying  embodiment  of  every  conception  of  female 
beauty  of  high  birth  and  long  descent,  born  of  much 
midnight  reading  of  historic  romances,  a  new  element  of 
"  the  incommunicable  thrill."  Joy  was  turning  almost  to 
pain  through  intensity,  and  the  seventh  gallery  of 
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seventh  heaven  becoming  all  too  low  to  dwell  in.  For 
such  a  one  a  true  knight  of  old  would  have  endured 
hardness,  suffered  wounding  by  sword  and  fire,  braved 
the  violence  of  dragons.  Her  dignified  loveliness 
seemed  to  light  and  glorify  the  dark  little  church, 
making  the  gold  of  poor  Lady  Margaret's  beauty  to 
be  revealed  as  common  brass — I  wondered  now  that  I 
had  taken  it  for  gold.  Its  owner  lost  her  title,  and 
resumed  the  habiliments  of  the  nineteenth-century 
country  girl. 

"  The  days  of  our  fathers  and  the  old  time  before 
them."  I  had  found  the  words  in  an  old  Prayer  Book, 
while  I  sat,  early  and  alone — and  they  sped  me  away 
on  the  journey  I  was  so  ready  to  travel  into  the  far  past. 
I  had  arrived ;  the  dingy  little  church  had  taken  on 
cathedral  magnitude  and  beauty.  I  was  a  knight — the 

lady  of  my  service  knelt  below   me — the   Lady . 

She  had  no  name. 

I  began  to  search  for  one  worthy  of  her  beauty  and 
imagined  goodness,  and  to  fit  on  such  as  appeared  to  be 
worthy,  one  after  another,  by  looking  at  her  face.  Jane 
I  rejected  at  the  first  thought — although  Lady  Jane 
Grey  gave  warrant  for  old-time  suitability  and  associa- 
tion with  beauty  and  goodness.  Ann,  Mary,  Eleanor, 
Sarah,  Catherine,  Margaret,  Sophia,  Amelia,  Susan, 
"  stood  down"  the  instant  they  approached  the  presence. 
Millicent,  Eva,  Florence,  Angelina,  lacked  old-time 
flavour.  American  aunts  and  cousins  bore  these  names. 
Elizabeth  I  held  against  the  lady's  head,  doubtfully,  for 
a  moment.  It  was  a  queen's  name,  but  when,  mentally,  I 
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tacked  Charters  to  it,  I  found  that  it  did  not  fit.  And 
I  had  a  vision  of  Lizzies  and  Elizas  who  were  not 
queenly.  I  must  go  farther  back  than  Queen  Bess's 
time.  Beatrice — there  was  a  Beatrix  of  the  Charters 
whose  name  appeared  in  a  long  Latin  inscription  on 
one  of  the  old  stones  in  the  church  wall.  The  lady 
wore  Beatrice  becomingly;  I  was  satisfied. 

When  the  service  was  over  I  hoped  to  see  my  lady 
at  shorter  range — perhaps  to  follow  her  on  the  road  at 
respectful  distance  ;  but  she  and  her  companion  retired 
by  the  little  door  under  the  pulpit,  and  hurrying  out,  I  saw 
them  going  along  a  churchyard  path  towards  a  private 
gate  in  the  demesne  wall.  I  watched  them  until  they 
reached  it,  saw  the  Lady  Beatrice  pass  through,  and 
hurried  home  to  worry  my  aunt  with  questions. 

Bless  the  boy — what  was  he  coming  to !  First  a 
graveyard  and  tombstones,  and  now  the  Charters  folk. 
The  lady  I  saw  was  certainly  Miss  Charters — the 
General's  unmarried  daughter.  She  was  "  very  bonnie" 
— I  knew  that.  And  she  was  Alison — Alison  Charters  ; 
I  had  only  to  hear  it  to  feel  that  there  could  be  no 
other  name  whereby  girls  are  named  to  fit  so  well  to 
the  peerless  maid.  It  was  better  than  Beatrice. 

"  And  when  my  husband  was  alive  the  General  came 
sometimes  to  have  a  chat  with  him.  Alison — it  was 
before  you  were  born — she  would  be  six  or  seven  years 
old,  liked  to  come  with  him,  and  while  the  men  talked 
I  took  her  to  see  the  cows  and  pigs  and  hens  and 
chickens.  Oh,  I  have  carried  her  in  my  arms  many  a 
time."  My  arms  went  round  my  aunt. 
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"She  must  be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
two  now.  She  was  to  marry  a  Captain  Somebody — 
I  forget  his  name — this  summer,  but  I  hear  that 
the  wedding  is  not  to  come  off.  There's  no  fall-out 
between  the  young  people,  I  believe.  It's  the  General 
and  the  Captain's  family  that  have  quarrelled,  and 
Miss  Alison,  they  say,  is  not  even  allowed  to  write 
to  her  sweetheart." 

This  was  disquieting.  I  had  been  perfectly  happy  in 
Derriagh  and  its  tombstones,  in  Castle  Charters  wall, 
the  sea,  the  trees,  and  the  glamour  of  them  all  together 
before  I  had  seen  the  Lady  Alison.  Now,  the  thought 
of  her  possible  removal  was  enough  to  make  the  skies 
of  my  enchanted  land  dark  and  gloomy.  True,  the 
engagement  had  been  broken,  but  I  had  a  fear  that  the 
marriage  was  to  be  delayed  only. 

To  dreamy  mediaeval  castle-building  succeeded  specu- 
lation as  to  how  the  glories  of  the  Middle  Ages  might 
be  by  me  restored  and  associated  with  the  Lady  Alison. 
I  had  been  promised  a  watch — a  certain  access  of 
dignity  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  such  valuable 
property.  It  would  mean  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  qualification  for  friendship  with  Castle  Charters 
society.  Not  far,  perhaps  :  the  ploughman  had  a  silver 
watch,  and  was  not,  thereby,  I  admitted,  advanced 
to  equality  with  the  county  families.  Yet,  a  watch 
was  a  step  upward  ;  not  a  great  one,  perhaps — still,  a 
step. 

I  saw  clearly  that  a  great  deal  more  would  be  re- 
quired. If  the  Queen  should  come  to  Ireland,  and  if 
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she  should  pass  in  State  where  I  stood,  and  if  a  terrible 
danger  threatened  her  at  the  moment,  and  if  I  saw  it, 
and,  by  brave  and  sudden  action,  averted  it  in  sight  of 
retinue  and  thousands  of  spectators,  my  name  would 
be  pronounced  with  admiration  over  the  whole  round 
world  within  twenty-four  hours.  And  a  gift  of  an 
immense  sum  of  money  and,  perhaps,  a  title,  would 
certainly  follow.  I  chose  a  baronetcy.  The  Queen  did 
not,  as  far  as  I  knew,  create  boy  baronets,  but  the  case 
was  unique  in  history.  The  doors  of  highest  society 
would  naturally  open  to  me  at  once.  I  fancied  myself 
in  my  aunt's  pew  at  Derriagh  on  the  Sunday  morning 
after  the  great  event,  the  General  seeking  me  out  after 
service  and  introducing  me  to  his  daughter. 

The  Queen,  however,  had  not  visited  Ireland  in  my 
life-time,  and  I  was  forced  to  think  of  other  sources  of 
honour  and  wealth.  Here  my  archaeological  lore  stood 
me  in  good  stead.  I  had  read  of  the  discovery  by 
navvies  in  a  railway  cutting  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
of  store  of  gold  collars,  so  great  that  a  wheelbarrow 
was  needed  for  its  removal.  I  saw  myself  discoverer  of 
a  secret  underground  chamber  in  a  mound  on  my  aunt's 
farm.  It  was  packed  full  of  gold  in  bars,  gold  collars 
and  brooches,  gold  vessels  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
which  had  lain  concealed  since  the  days  of  Malachi. 
Carefully  I  removed  them  in  many  journeys.  I 
imagined  my  aunt  at  a  loss  to  account  for  my  late  hours 
and  mysterious  movements,  but  not  even  to  her  did  I 
say  a  word  about  my  discovery  until  I  had  the  hoard 
safe  in  many  bran-bags  in  the  loft.  Then  in  several 
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carts — the  men  knowing  nothing  of  the  nature  of  their 
loads — my  aunt  and  I  deposited  the  treasure  in  a  bank 
in  the  nearest  town.  The  value  was  •  inconceivably 
great,  and  again  my  name  cried  out  from  the  world's 
newspapers.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  law  of  treasure- 
trove. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  my  new  castle  was  near 
Derriagh.  Over  an  immense  sweep  of  lawn  in  front, 
the  sea  was  visible ;  from  the  highest  tower,  Derriagh 
church  and  Castle  Charters  could  be  seen.  I  dispossessed 
a  number  of  farmers  to  find  room  for  a  pine  forest 
stretching  far  over  the  hills  behind,  but,  needless  to 
say,  after  compensating  them  in  royal  fashion.  My 
aunt's  house  I  rebuilt  on  an  imposing  scale.  Deer 
roamed  my  forests,  wolf-hounds  of  the  old  Irish  breed 
lay  before  the  wood  fire  in  the  great  hall.  I  was  on 
terms  of  easy  intimacy  with  all  county  families,  but 
it  was  to  Castle  Charters  that  I  most  often  turned  my 
horse.  As  I  saw  myself  riding  it  was  evident  that  I 
had  allowed  a  considerable  period  for  the  building  of 
my  castle  and  development  of  my  plans,  for  I  was  a 
"  well  set-up  "  man,  but,  curiously  enough,  the  Lady 
Alison,  her  father,  my  aunt,  and  all  my  old  friends,  her 
servants,  were  not  a  day  older.  Meantime,  while  these 
airy  developments  proceeded,  his  guardian,  still  in- 
capacitated by  rheumatism  for  a  three-mile  walk  to 
Derriagh,  a  small  boy  forsook  the  meeting-house  and 
for  the  next  three  Sundays,  morning  as  well  as  evening, 
occupied  the  front  seat  of  the  vault-raised  floor  of 
Derriagh,  overlooking  the  great  square  pew  where  sat 
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the  Lady  Alison  and  hers  of  Castle  Charters  and,  no 

doubt,  observed  by  them. 

The  building  of  my  castle,  and  the  formation  and 
enclosure  of  its  vast  demesne,  did  not  preclude  many 
journeyings  through  time  and  space,  much  adventure 
in  the  succour  of  distressed  damsels,  and  the  raising 
of  celebrated  sieges  in  several  centuries.  Since  that 
first  evening  in  the  little  church  of  Derriagh  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  visualizing  the  features  of  the  succoured 
beautiful,  the  chatelaine  of  fortress  relieved. 

Reader,  at  some  time  in  your  past,  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  the  features  of  the  beautiful  lady  of  your 
imagination,  or  of  story,  must  have  confronted  you. 
Your  eyes  could  follow  the  shape  of  her  lithe  and 
graceful  figure,  the  dainty  outlines  of  her  hands,  arms, 
and  feet.  The  waving  of  her  hair,  the  fluttering  of  the 
"tempestuous  petticoat,"  were  easily  visualized.  You 
could  even  hear  her  voice.  But  when  you  wanted  to 
see  her  lovely  face  you  know  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  an  oval  mist.  In  such  case  were,  aforetime,  my 
distressed  damsels  and  ladies  of  high  renown :  they 
were  Ladies  of  Oval  Mist.  But  since  that  spring 
evening  in  the  bare  little  church  of  the  Kingdom  by 
the  Sea,  the  features  of  my  lady  were  always  clear  and 
distinct.  In  the  gentle  and  joyous  tournament,  it  was 
from  the  hands  of  a  blushing  Alison  Charters  that  I 
received  the  prize.  When  I  slew  a  knight  for  carrying 
off  a  lady  against  her  will,  it  was  an  Alison  Charters 
who  invoked  blessings  on  my  head.  When  from  a 
manor-house  on  fire  I  lowered  myself  by  one  arm,  the 
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other  sustaining  a  burden  of  loveliness  saved  from  a 
horrible  death,  it  was  the  face  of  Alison  Charters  that 
was  close  to  mine  in  the  dangerous  emprise.  And 
when  I  lay  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  it  was  Alison 
Charters  who  brought  water  in  my  helmet  to  cool  my 
burning  brow. 


CHAPTER  VI 
"FOR   YOU,    NOT   FOR   SIXPENCE" 

"  And  when  she  saw  the  knight  .  .  .  she  met 
him  with  all  tenderness  and  sympathy." — 
BERVILLE,  Hisloire  de  Bayard. 

IT  was  a  morning  to  wear  armour.  I  wore  a  mag- 
nificent coat  of  steel,  bright  as  polished  silver,  the 
breastplate  damascened  with  gold.  I  had  chosen  me 
a  milk-white  steed  of  the  true  Arab  blood,  my  mailed 
hand  caressed  the  beautiful  neck,  and,  in  response  to 
loving  touch,  the  lordly  steed  whinnied  and  curvetted 
as  was  proper,  he  being  of  such  high  breed  and  intelli- 
gence, and  his  burden  a  knight  of  such  consequence  and 
renown. 

Eyes  unaffected  by  the  glamour  of  romance  would 
have  seen  for  curvetting  steed  a  stout  ash  branch,  some 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  for  the  damascened 
breastplate  a  jacket  of  rough  grey  tweed.  But  things 
are  not  what  they  seem,  when  it  is  concern  of  eleven- 
year-old  boyhood  with  tremendous  capacity  for  make- 
believe. 
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I  had  ridden  gaily  and  far  in  the  shadow  of  great 
cliffs  (twice  round  a  gravel  quarry),  and  was  now  on 
rising  ground,  with,  before  me,  a  wide  stretch  of  moor- 
land ;  which  moorland  was  considered  by  the  knight's 
aunt  as  a  very  good  field  of  prime  upland  hay.  Here 
the  folly  of  a  white  steed  and  shining  flashing  armour, 
visible  in  the  sun,  miles  away,  was  strongly  borne  in 
on  me,  and  steed  and  armour  became  jet  black.  Only 
on  the  helmet  was  there  a  trace  of  colour,  a  device  in 
blood-red  enamel,  invisible  at  forty  paces.  I  became 
the  Black  Knight — and  the  wisdom  of  the  change  was 
apparent  later,  when,  in  passing  through  hostile  terri- 
tory, horse  and  armour  were  indistinguishable  against 
a  dark  rocky  background. 

Knowing  the  importance  of  accord  between  name 
and  character,  I  chose  my  knightly  name  with  great 
care — rather,  I  should  say,  I  invented  it,  for  I  had  not 
found  it  in  any  of  ray  romantic  reading.  Of  course  its 
initial  letter  could  be  no  other  than  B,  the  noblest  letter 
of  the  alphabet. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  reader,  to  observe  how 
much  a  man's  reputation  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  initial  ? 
It  is  not  alone  that  a  fortuitous  association  of  letters 
and  characters  inclines  us,  unconsciously,  to  label  the 
owner  of  an  initial  owner  of  certain  associated  qualities. 
My  B,  for  example,  stands  for  Big,  Bold,  Brave,  Bluff, 
Baron,  Burg,  Blood,  Buccaneer — fine  fighting  words  of 
natural  nobility.  True,  it  begins  Badness  and  Baseness, 
but  these  are  but  regrettable  accidents. 

On  grounds  of  association  alone  the  man  is  happy 
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whose  name  begins  with  B  ;  a  Bayard,  unobserved,  un- 
described,  could  not  be  other  than  sans  peur.  And 
blessed  is  Beatrice  in  her  B,  Beautiful,  Benignant, 
Bountiful  is  she  by  virtue  of  her  initial. 

But  there  is  more — a  letter  has  features,  and,  associa- 
tion aside,  is  attractive  or  repellent  by  reason  of  them, 
as  is  the  face  of  man  or  woman.  Observe  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  my  favourite  B,  the  firmness  and 
rectitude  of  its  upright  member,  equalled,  indeed,  in 
other  letters,  but  not  in  any  other  so  well  supported. 
Then  the  grace  of  the  minor  curve — not  venturing  far 
enough  for  weakness,  but  returning  at  mid-distance  to 
the  main  line  of  plan,  the  junction  being  the  starting- 
point  for  another  and  larger  sweep,  suggesting  an 
improvement  of  performance  on  promise;  the  whole 
self-contained  like  a  well-planned  fortress.  D  is  like- 
wise well  defended  and  perfect  in  outline,  but  it  lacks 
the  strength  B  gains  by  a  return  to  the  upright  at 
mid-distance.  It  is  not  really  a  strong  letter — of 
dubious  use  for  man,  marking  him,  possibly,  as  Deceit- 
ful, Dissolute,  Depraved,  Devilish  ;  but  as  healthy 
minds  will  reject  the  possibility  of  application  of 
such  adjectives  to  the  lady,  it  will  suggest  for  the 
damsels,  Dorothy,  Delia,  Deborah,  Dulcinea,  Desire"e, 
only  that  they  are  Dainty,  Debonair,  Delicate, 
Delightful. 

A  is  no  initial  for  a  man,  Alexander  the  Great  not- 
withstanding. But  if  its  splayed  legs  find  a  base  it  is 
then  capacitated  for  achievement,  and  standeth  firm. 
It  accordeth  with  all  admirable  qualities  of  fair  ladies 
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in  its  form  suggesting  the  perfection  which  belongeth  to 
the  pyramid,  and  by  association  apprehending  Alison, 
Adelaide,  Amelia,  Amanda,  as  Amiable,  Angelic, 
Admirable,  Adorable. 

The  twofold  influence  of  initial  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.  A  man  of  poor  intellect  and  indifferent 
virtue,  blessed  with  a  good  initial,  and  the  over- 
appreciation  by  a  public,  which  it  brings,  shall  carry  it 
off  well  through  life,  and,  in  time,  be  better  than  the 
promising  of  his  parts.  On  the  other  hand  many  a 
man  has  sunk  under  the  hard  fate  of  a  contemptible 
initial,  blamed  for  vacillation,  want  of  enterprise, 
double-facedness  and  cowardice,  when  the  blame  should 
really  attach  to  the  ignorant  parents,  who  baptized  an 
infant  into  failure. 

N  is  a  sweet  enough  sound  for  a  virile  name  to  tail 
off  with  ;  as  a  man's  initial  it  is  undistinguished.  I 
have  known  a  Narcissus  Nash,  a  negligible  nonentity — 
his  friends  never  could  understand  why. 

Let  the  novelist  have  a  care  as  to  the  form  and 
association  of  his  characters'  initials.  Using  V,  no 
writer  can  possibly  make  his  hero  to  be  respected.  The 
letter  is  the  worst  there  is  for  form ;  absolutely  without 
base,  it  suggests  a  lack  of  stability  in  the  unfortunate 
owner  of  the  name  of  which  it  is  the  forefront,  and 
association  will  predispose  to  think  him  Vain,  Variable, 
Vicious,  perhaps  a  void — vacuity  where  his  mind 
should  be. 

The  reputation  of  Thomas  is  liable  to  fall  on  one 
side  or  other.  His  T  is  topheavy,  a  character  of 
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insufficient  base,  suggesting  a  tendency  to  oscillate; 
association,  too,  sways  between  Tyranny  and  Timidity. 

A  Charles  is  heavily  handicapped.  C  viewed  as  a 
fortification  plan  is  extremely  defective ;  its  construction, 
on  the  right,  attenuates  dangerously,  and  then,  dis- 
appearing, leaves  the  way  free  for  enemy  to  enter  the 
enclosure.  Its  form  suggestion,  therefore,  is  weakness, 
and  association  will  cause  Charles  to  be  considered  as 
Cold,  Canny,  and  Calculating.  George  is  unhappy 
through  his  initial's  similarity  of  plan,  but  the  expansion 
of  the  lower  terminal  imparts  some  suggestion  of 
strength  and  of  trouble  for  the  enemy.  There  is,  as 
it  were,  a  fort  at  the  entry.  Association  may  label 
George,  Giddy,  Greedy,  a  man  of  Guile.  But,  not 
impossibly,  he  has  Grit,  is  Gallant,  Gentle  and  Good. 

Robert  hath  ever  comfortable  reception.  His  initial, 
though  lacking  the  magnificent  and  impregnable  con- 
struction of  the  lower  sweep  in  B,  hath,  nevertheless,  in 
place  of  it  a  good  reliable  prop,  set  at  convenient  angle. 
Form  suggests  that  his  feet  shall  not  be  moved. 
Association  dubs  him  Resolute,  Robust,  deserving  of 
Respect.  In  full  dress  Bigness  and  Bravery  are  not  for 
him  in  the  popular  ascription  ;  but  as  Bob  to  his 
familiars  they  are  duly  accredited. 

Riding  an  ashen  steed  that  far-away  spring  morning, 
no  Theory  of  the  Influence  of  Initial  occupied  the 
boyish  brain.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  true  instinct  of 
letter  values  that  ordered  the  making  of  the  name 
Boruyn.  The  Theory  would  justify  it  as,  B,  the  perfect 
consonant ;  O,  the  perfect  vowel,  as  form  impregnable, 
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as  sound  full  and  large  ;  R,  the  all  but  perfect ;  UYN 
for  sweet  sound  and  mediaeval  aspect — three  letters  for 
strength,  and  three  for  grace.  I  was  the  Black  Knight 
— BORUYN. 

The  wide  moorland  came  to  an  end  at  the  foot  of 
rocky  hills,  and  here  a  narrow  and  dark  ravine — a  dry 
ditch— was  entered.  The  passage  was  not  to  be 
effected  without  bloodshed.  At  its  narrowest  and 
darkest  spot  three  knights  withstood  me.  Three 
sweeps  of  my  great  sword,  and  their  heads  lay  in  the 
dust.  They  were  thistle  heads. 

Thenceforward  the  journey  was,  for  long,  by  an  oft- 
traversed,  narrow  and  rocky  lane,  its  wild  hedge  growth 
effectually  concealing  the  horse  and  his  rider.  After 
hours  (?)  of  riding,  the  ancient  church  of  Derriagh  was 
reached,  and  here  was  made  reverential  halt,  and  here 
were  vows  resworn  by  the  tombs  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestors. 

A  knight  of  renown  does  not  ride  aimlessly,  and 
somewhere  on  the  way  the  journey's  objective  became 
an  interview  with  Alison,  Lady  of  Castle  Charters. 
This  mansion  was  imagined  as  a  fortress  of  a  powerful 
baron  ;  with  embattled  towers,  bastions,  and  curtain 
walls.  The  time  was  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  county  road  into  which  debouched,  in  front  of 
Derriagh  Church  the  rocky  lane  aforementioned,  led 
seawards  to  the  right ;  turning  to  the  left,  it  followed 
the  demesne  wall.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church 
gate  is  crossed  the  Burn,  a  stream  of  considerable 
volume,  at  places  occupying  a  narrow  and  deep-cut 
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channel,  at  others  it  ran  thinly,  and  widely,  over  low 
rocky  ledges,  and  babbled  and  gurgled  noisily  over 
pebble-strewn  flats  between  them.  At  the  bridge 
where  it  left  the  demesne,  it  ran,  widely,  between  high 
natural  terraced  slopes,  clothed  for  the  most  part  with 
beech-trees  of  great  size  and  beauty,  the  smooth,  slate- 
blue  stems  towering  into  a  delicate  atmosphere  of  green 
above  the  gold-brown  of  the  leaves  of  yester-year.  The 
vivid  emerald  of  slopes  unclothed  by  trees,  and  of  the 
flats  near  river  level,  the  blackness  of  still  pools,  the 
foamy  white  of  the  broken  water,  the  tangle  of  hazel 
and  bramble  on  the  tree-uncovered  terraces,  combined 
to  make  the  spot  one  of  matchless  beauty.  Among  the 
low  growths  on  terrace  flats  were,  here  and  there,  small, 
almost  circular  spaces,  with  a  close  fine  grass,  and  over 
which  for  some  unknown  reason  the  rampant  wild  rose 
and  bramble  did  not  travel.  Access  to  these  secluded 
clearings  was  by  narrow  and  steep-sloping  steps,  red 
and  slippery  after  rain,  places  where  the  unwary  ex- 
plorer was  apt  to  kneel,  or  sit  down  very  suddenly, 
according  as  his  movement  was  one  of  ascent  or  descent 
— the  grief  of  the  humiliating  fall  made  sorer  oft  by 
wound  of  malignant  brier.  Make-believe  had  fixed 
one  of  these  green  chambers  of  the  wood  as  the 
meeting-place  between  the  Black  Knight  Boruyn  and 
the  Lady  Alison  of  Castle  Charters. 

Temptation  to  trespass  was  evidently  strongest  near 
the  water,  for  it  was  at  each  side  of  the  bridge  that  the 
most  considerable  gaps  in  the  demesne  wall  were  found, 
and  the  rough  track  on  the  steep  descent  behind  the 
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wall  indicated  quantity  and  constancy  of  traffic.  The 
slope  on  the  demesne  side  was  much  too  steep  for  horse 
and  knight  to  negotiate,  related  as  horse  and  rider.  At 
one  bound,  the  noble  beast  cleared  the  wall  and  crashed 
down  among  the  underwood  twenty  feet  below.  I 
pitched  him  over. 

Ascending  the  river  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  place 
of  wide  shallows,  the  crossing  stones  were  reached. 
Here  Alahma,  the  glossy  black  steed  of  Araby,  swam 
the  flood,  the  knight  prudently  crossing  by  the 
stepping  stones.  As  a  detail  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  sex,  as  well  as  the  colour,  of  the  noble  beast  had 
changed  during  the  journey,  and  it  was  only  as  she 
plunged  into  the  stream  that  she  received  her  name, 
Alahma. 

The  few  yards  between  the  river  margin  and  the 
terrace  slope  were  quickly  covered.  Alahma,  with  an 
added  gloss  of  river  water  to  her  coat,  was  stationed, 
still  dripping,  at  the  foot  of  the  upward  path  through 
the  tangle.  So  intelligent  was  the  animal  that  a  word 
from  her  rider  was  sufficient  to  ensure  her  perfect 
stillness,  wherever  stationed,  until  the  return  of  her 
master.  Having  seen  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  his 
mount,  he  commenced  the  short  but  steep  ascent,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Boruyn,  the  Black  Knight,  had 
reached  the  trysting-place. 

Some  occupations  accord  not  well  with  the  dignity  of 
armoured  knighthood,  and,  due  to  an  instinctive  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  Boruyn  disappeared  for  five 
minutes,  while  a  nineteenth-century  boy  searched  the 
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bramble  and  hazel  for  birds'  nests.  The  search  was  un- 
fruitful. Birds,  or  the  smaller  ones,  prefer  the  neighbour- 
hood of  farm  buildings  to  the  lonely  and  romantic  in 
landscape,  and  I  resumed  knighthood  and  armour,  and 
the  dignity  and  carriage  of  Boruyn  the  mediaeval.  In 
this  capacity  it  was  proper  to  wonder  why  tarrieth  the 
lady,  and  while  six  feet  four  in  black  armour,  with  device 
in  blood-red  enamel,  wondered  at  her  tarrying,  there  was 
a  sound  of  rapid  footsteps  from  the  higher  slope,  a 
sound  of  slipping  and  of  the  clawing  of  garments  by 
brier  arms.  Boruyn,  the  knight,  took  on  the  air  and 
manner  of  a  small  boy.  I  turned,  and  saw  before  me, 
and  close  to  me,  Miss  Charters. 

I  had  heard  the  story  of  a  boy  reproved  by  his 
grandmother  for  playing  at  being  a  king.  "  Mockin's 
catchin',"  she  said.  Had  that  small  boy  proved  the 
saying  true,  found  on  his  head  a  golden  crown,  his  body 
draped  in  kingly  robes,  and  courtiers  standing  round,  he 
would  not  have  been  more  astonished  and  amazed  than 
was  I,  playing  Boruyn,  true  knight  of  the  Lady  Alison, 
to  find  the  lady  materialize  at  the  place  and  time  of 
the  play.  For  one  short  moment  I  thought  that  the 
lips  of  the  worshipped  lady  might  open  to  charge  me 
with  trespassing,  to  demand  what  right  or  business  I 
had  to  be  there.  People  who  are  in  danger  of 
drowning  are  said  to  review  their  lives  in  a  moment  of 
time.  I  believe  it  possible,  knowing  that  in  my  bad 
moment  I  saw  the  whole  course  of  my  beautiful 
romance  and  its  perishing.  Scolded  by  the  lady  I  had 
set  among  the  gods,  I  could  no  longer  look  on  the  place 
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of  habitation  as  a  heaven.  I  would  "get  over  it,"  no 
doubt,  but  with  what  loss !  The  beauty  of  Castle 
Charters — for  I  could  not  bear  to  visit  it  again — the 
sight  of  the  old  wind-bent  sycamores  and  oaks — the 
romance  of  the  tombs — old  Derriagh's  tower — the 
weekly  sight  of  the  lady  in  its  church — the  mental 
wanderings  with  her  in  far-off  times.  I  saw  all,  and  the 
loss  of  all,  in  one  short  moment  of  time.  But  nothing 
was  lost.  Miss  Charters  was  the  Lady  Alison  of  the 
romance.  Her  dress  showed  clay  from  a  slip  on  the 
steep  path ;  an  angry — or  was  it  loving  ? — brier  had 
caught  and  nearly  removed  her  headgear,  a  tweed  cap ; 
and  in  the  arch,  smiling,  rueful  countenance  which 
confessed  a  degree  of  discomfiture,  I  read  the  banish- 
ment of  my  fears  ere  ever  a  word  was  spoken. 

What,  exactly,  her  words  were  I  cannot  tell.  I 
became  Boruyn,  in  heart,  immediately,  and  listened  to 
the  voice — soft  and  low,  and  sweet  as  became  the  Lady 
Alison.  She  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  the  path  after 
rain,  and  of  her  small  disasters ;  asked  if  I  were  related 
to  Mrs.  Knowles — she  had  surmised  as  much  from  my 
regular  appearance  in  her  pew  at  church  ;  asked  after 
my  aunt's  health,  spoke  of  the  burn,  and  the  trees,  asked 
what  I  thought  of  them,  and  drew  from  me,  in  answer, 
the  assertion  that  the  spot  where  we  were  standing 
was  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world.  She  smiled 
at  my  enthusiasm,  told  me  of  far  grander  scenes  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  but  said  that,  for  her,  the  bum 
glen  was  what  I  had  called  it,  the  most  beautiful  place 
in  the  whole  world.  Then  with  a  slight  trace  of  em- 
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barrassment,  she  said,  "  I  wonder  if  you  could  do  me  a 
service  ?  " 

The  eagerness  of  response  in  my  face  must  have 
assured  her,  for,  I  believe  I  said  no  word  ;  and  she  went 
on,  "  Do  you  know  the  Craigban  Hotel  ? "  I  knew  it 
well. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  Captain  Harris,  is  staying  there. 
Can  you  go  home  that  way,  ask  to  see  the  Captain,  and 
tell  him  that  I  hope  to  be  at  my  sister's  house  in  London 
next  week  ? " 

I  said  yes,  eagerly,  and  was  for  turning  away  im- 
mediately to  do  her  behest,  but  she  kept  me  for  a  little 
longer,  asking  me  to  repeat  the  message,  which  I  did 
satisfactorily. 

"  Boys  like  sweets,  don't  they  ?  "  she  said,  drawing  out 
of  her  pocket  a  tiny  purse. 

Knights  do  not  take  payment  from  their  ladies  for 
services.  This  one  blushed.  The  little  purse  was 
opened  and  discovered  only  gold  and  a  solitary  sixpence. 

"  O  dear,  I  have  only  gold,  and  this,"  said  the  lady, 
holding  out  the  sixpence.  "Will  you  take  it  with  my 
thanks  ? " 

I  gently  pushed  away  the  hand  and  blurted  out, "  For 
you,  not  for  sixpence."  The  spirit  was  knightly  if  the 
words  were  not.  The  Lady  Alison  had  stooped  slightly 
as  she  proffered,  apologetically,  the  coin ;  her  face  was 
near  to  mine.  A  little  colour  mounted  to  her  brow,  I 
saw  it  flood  through  the  wind-blown  locks,  and  boy  as  I 
was,  saw  the  lovely  face  grow  lovelier  still.  The  six- 
pence went  back  to  its  golden  associates,  the  hand  that 
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proffered  it  rested  on  my  shoulder  for  an  instant,  while 
the  eyes  of  the  lady  looked  into  mine  and,  in  that  look,  I 
read  appreciation  of  my  knighthood. 

The  hand  was  held  out  to  me  with  the  words,  "  Good- 
bye ;  I  am  trusting  you."  Then  as  I  turned  to  flee,  she 
added, "  Tell  your  aunt  that  you  are  doing  this  for  me." 

The  patient  Arab  waited  for  me  by  the  waterside,  but 
I  had  no  heed  for  her  now.  Over  the  burn,  leaping 
from  stone  to  stone,  I  hurried,  ran  along  the  river  path, 
clambered  up  the  bank  under  the  broken  wall,  never 
looking  back  until  about  to  jump  from  the  wall  to  the 
road.  The  lady  was  now  in  the  beechwood  over  the 
terrace,  following  me  with  her  eyes,  and,  seeing  my 
backward  look,  waved  a  handkerchief. 

The  words  are  not  in  any  tongue  that  can  express  the 
jubilation  of  that  half-mile  journey,  eastward  to  the  sea. 
The  sky  over  me  was  blue,  but  in  the  kingdom  of 
imagination  that  day  it  was  gold  and  rose,  flaming  with 
aurora  streams,  such  as  no  polar  explorer  ever  saw,  and 
on  the  horizon  rose  castles  in  which  I  walked  with  the 
Lady  Alison.  Had  I  been  met  by  a  sober-minded 
person,  able  to  read  my  thoughts  and  see  my  visions, 
and  had  he  reasoned  with  me  on  the  foolishness  of  both, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  Lady  Alison  ever  being 
anything  to  me ;  my  everyday  self  would  have  agreed 
with  him.  I  knew  that  she  must  be  about  twenty-two 
years  old — exactly  double  my  age.  I  knew,  or  guessed, 
that  I  was  taking  a  message  from  her  to  her  lover.  But 
the  intoxication  would  have  continued.  I  had  wept  for 
the  lost  ages  of  chivalry,  of  pomp  and  knightly  effort ; 
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I  had  wept  for  myself  that  I  had  had  no  share  in  them. 
My  solitary  tie  with  a  far  past  had  been  the  touch  of 
heraldically-carved  tombstones  in  Derriagh  churchyard, 
but  now  I  had  spoken  with  a  lady,  the  descendant  of  the 
old  Charters  who  had  lain  under  the  stones  ;  I  had 
spoken  to  her  as  one  speaks  to  a  friend  ;  I  had  found 
her  more  noble,  more  beautiful,  than  my  imaginings,  her 
voice  soft  and  low  as  the  sound  of  the  broken  water  of 
the  burn,  sweeter  than  the  voice  of  a  lady  of  dreams. 
And  she  had  claimed  from  me  a  service — I  was  on  my 
way  to  do  it.  Through  her  I  had  established  a  con- 
nection with  the  past  of  chivalry — not  by  the  touch  of  a 
tombstone,  but  by  speech  with  the  noble  daughter  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  house.  There  was  no  sorrow  for 
the  past  in  that  exultant  hour  ;  the  old  knights  lived  in 
the  lady — all  the  valour  and  beauty  of  her  line  had  gone 
to  her  making.  The  past  lived  in  her  ;  the  world  that 
contained  her  was  the  best  possible  world — the  best 
possible  time,  the  time  of  her  living.  No  doubt  physical 
elation  contributed  to  the  joy  of  the  moment.  I  was 
eleven — growing  fast ;  had  been  weak,  was  growing 
strong  ;  was  a  town  boy  with  the  passionate  delight  in  the 
scenes  and  sounds  of  the  country  in  which  I  found  my- 
self. The  day  was  a  glorious  one.  I  wore  my  armour 
more  proudly  than  ever  ;  my  invisible  steed  moved  like 
the  wind  ;  the  things  I  saw  seemed  to  know  my  joy  and 
to  share  it — an  early  wild  rose  smiled  from  the  hedge,  late 
daffodils  laughed  openly.  And  when  I  passed  Derriagh, 
with  its  calmly  sleeping  knights,  and  breasted  the  long 
sheltering  hill,  it  was  a  participating  sea  that  lay  before 
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me :  there  was  a  voice  that  spoke  wonderful  and 
mysterious  things  in  the  sound  of  the  long  rollers 
breaking  white  on  the  sands. 

The  inn  of  Craigban,  in  good  repute  with  anglers,  a 
long,  low  whitewashed  building,  once  a  farmhouse, 
enlarged  now,  and  dignified  by  a  porch,  faced  the  sea, 
and  the  coldest  wind  that  blew.  Between  the  roughly 
shingled  carriage  drive  and  the  sea  was  a  ragged  plot  of 
grass,  dotted  with  a  few  wind-plagued  shrubs,  and  pre- 
served from  sea  inroads  by  a  low  retaining  wall.  On 
the  day  of  my  knightly  service  there  stood,  looking  out 
over  the  waters,  a  tall  gentleman  in  rough  grey  clothes, 
hands  in  pockets  and  knees  pressed  against  the  low 
wall.  An  old  man,  weeding  on  the  drive,  answered  my 
inquiry  for  Captain  Harris  by  nodding  in  the  direction 
of  the  grey  back,  and  grunting  the  couple  of  words  with 
which  the  monks  and  the  friars  of  Rheims  greeted  the 
appearance  of  the  poor,  blasted  jackdaw. 

The  angle  at  which  I  approached  the  Captain  allowed 
me  to  see  a  face  that  spoke  preoccupation  and  de- 
pression. Out  on  the  blue  shining  water,  a  myriad  of 
screaming  gulls  harried  a  shoal  of  herring  fry  ;  but  I 
believe  that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  them,  nor  did 
he  hear  or  notice  my  coming  until  I  was  by  his 
side. 

"  Are  you  Captain  Harris  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  I'm  Captain  Harris."  I  suppose  he 
imagined  me  to  be  from  the  hotel,  for  the  life-not-worth- 
living  expression  still  darkened  his  face. 

"  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  Miss  Charters." 
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"  What — what — when — where  is  she ;  where  did  you 
see  her  ?  " 

The  words  jostled  each  other  in  eagerness  for  exit, 
and  the  firmament  of  his  countenance  cleared,  as  the 
shadows  leave  the  fields  when  a  high  wind  chases  the 
sun-veiling  cloud. 

"  I  saw  her  at  Castle  Charters." 

A  perceptible  shade  of  disappointment  crossed  the 
face,  but  its  lasting  was  momentary  ;  the  sun  came  out 
again  in  all  its  strength. 

"  And  the  message  ?  " 

"  She  will  be  at  her  sister's  house  in  London  next 
week." 

He  repeated  my  words  aloud  several  times,  with  a 
joyful  and  far-away  look  in  his  eyes.  Doubtless  his 
spirit,  anticipating  the  days  to  come,  was  in  London 
with  the  loved  one — I  was  utterly  forgotten.  One  of  the 
wheeling,  screaming  gulls  might  have  done  for  him  what 
the  blackbird  did  for  the  maid  in  the  garden  putting  out 
the  clothes,  and  he  would  not  have  noticed  the  loss. 

Seeing  that  he  had  the  message  by  heart,  I  turned  to 
go,  and  was  half  across  the  grass  plot,  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  running  feet,  and  of  the  Captain  calling  as 
he  ran — 

"  Hi— hi— hi— hi HI." 

A  look  round  showed  that  he  held  out  money — it 
was  a  half-crown  this  time.  Horrible !  Could  he  not 
see  the  armour  and  the  device  in  blood-red  enamel? 
And  the  knight  ran,  saying  as  he  ran — 

"  No — no — no — no NO  !  " 
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The  old  man  weeding  was  watching  us  with  an 
amused  grin  on  his  face.  The  hoe  handle  lay  in  the 
angle  of  the  left  arm,  and  he  spat  on  the  right  hand 
for  a  new  grip.  The  Captain  did  not  press  the  matter 
— he  stopped  inside  the  gate,  and  I  heard  the  old 
man  say — 

"  He's  a  quare  boy  that,  no'  to  tak  half  a  croon." 
I  could  hear  no  more,  for  I  was  fast  increasing  the 
distance  between  us,  but  I  have  the  conviction  that 
the  half-crown,  being  dedicate,  did  not  rejoin  its 
fellows,  but  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  old  man, 
who  was  not  "  quare "  in  refusing  money. 

I  told  the  tale  of  service  to  my  aunt,  as  I  was  bidden. 
The  family  affairs  of  great  folks  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge  in  the  country-side,  and  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  putting  together  two  and  two.  "  She  has  promised 
her  father  that  she  will  not  write  to  her  sweetheart,  and 
she  is  keeping  her  word.  The  Captain  has  managed 
somehow  to  let  her  know  that  he  is  at  Craigban,  and 
when  she  saw  you,  and  knew  that  you  were  not  of  the 
country,  she  thought  she  might  safely  send  a  message 
by  you.  Her  married  sister,  I  believe,  is  all  on  the  side 
of  the  young  people,  and  you'll  see  the  business  will  be 
settled,  with  her  help,  in  London." 

Her  forecast  proved  true.  Not  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks  had  passed  before  the  gossips  knew  of  a 
settlement,  and  a  wedding  to  be  in  the  autumn.  On 
Miss  Charters's  return  the  Captain  and  some  of  his 
relations  were  to  pay  a  visit  at  Castle  Charters. 
It  was  perhaps  six  weeks  later  that  on  a  Sunday 
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morning,  from  my  high  pew  in  Derriagh  Church,  I 
looked  down  on  the  General,  his  daughter,  and  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen  riling  into  the  Castle  pew.  I 
blushed  hot,  and  my  heart  beat  quick  with  excite- 
ment. Should  I  look  at  the  Lady  Alison,  or  should 
I  not?  Would  she  have  forgotten  all  about  me  and 
my  message  in  her  unclouded  happiness?  I  felt  that 
I  should  sink  with  shame  if  I  caught  her  eye  and  she 
should  neglect  to  make  any  sign  of  recognition ;  and 
yet  felt  that  if  I  did  not  put  the  matter  to  a  test,  I 
should  live  in  fear  that  the  lady  of  my  service  was  not 
so  good  and  gracious  as  I  had  believed.  Lifting  my 
head,  and  turning,  almost  unconsciously,  towards  the 
corner  where  she  sat,  I  saw  that  she  was  looking 
straight  at  me,  and  a  nod  and  bright  smile  banished 
the  fear  that  I  was  the  lady's  knight  only  when  I  could 
serve  her.  The  pedestal  on  which  her  image  stood  was 
that  morning  raised  higher  than  ever.  I  took  care  to 
avoid  the  Captain's  eye ;  I  had  not  forgiven  him  for  his 
blindness  on  that  memorable  morning  six  weeks  ago. 

On  the  next  day,  in  the  early  afternoon,  I  was  on  the 
Big  Hill.  Being  stronger  now,  the  powers,  through  an 
erroneous  reading  of  the  ancient  proverb  which  concerns 
itself  with  Jack's  well-being,  making  them  believe  that 
all  play  and  no  work  would  make  for  dullness,  had  sent 
me  to  a  country  school.  I  had  now  only  the  afternoons 
for  adventure,  and  made  the  most  of  them.  Failing  to 
find  a  playmate,  I  decided  to  visit  and  explore  a  part 
of  the  Big  Hill  hitherto  unexplored — the  great  fourth 
part  to  the  left  of  the  track  that  crossed  the  hill.  It 
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was  now  in  hay,  and  nearly  ready  for  cutting.  Far 
away,  in  the  distant  unknown  territory,  there  was  a 
scrub  of  hawthorn  and  whin,  which  might  yield 
treasure  in  the  shape  of  late  nests — it  was  a  likely 
place  for  corncrakes.  There  might  be  wild  straw- 
berries on  the  ditch  side,  a  hare  might  be  started — 
weasels  might  be  seen  near  the  great  boulder  division. 
Something  in  the  look  of  the  vast  expanse  of  waving 
grass  suggested  the  trackless  sea ;  and  I  started  as  a 
steamer,  revolving  arms  doing  duty  for  paddle-wheels. 
I  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  captain  on  the  bridge,  and 
shouted  my  directions  to  the  steersman,  the  vessel 
moving  portwise  or  starboardwise  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  steering-wheel.  But  the  paddles 
became  tiresome,  and  I  changed  the  game  to  being 
Red  Indian,  following  with  stealthy  footsteps  an 
imaginary  trail.  When  the  scrub  was  reached,  I 
relapsed  into  nineteenth-century  boy,  and  looked 
for  nests.  The  quest  was  fruitless,  as  was  also  that 
along  the  ditch  side  for  strawberries.  Nor  were  there 
any  "  weasels  "  to  be  seen.  I  lay  quietly  in  the  grass, 
watching  the  likely  spots  in  the  stone-heap,  but  none 
of  the  venomous  little  animals  appeared.  The  chat- 
ter of  magpies  reminded  me  that  they  had  a  great 
black  nest  in  an  old  thorn-tree — I  had  seen  it  from  the 
lane  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  I  followed, 
and  I  thought  it  might  be  possible,  by  climbing,  to  get 
a  look  at  the  mysterious  home  of  these  mysterious  birds. 
But  the  old  thorn  was  too  dense  for  climbing.  From 
below  I  could  just  see  the  dark  mass  of  the  nest ;  to 
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reach  it  was  an  impossibility.  But  there  grew  in  the 
hedge  beside  the  thorn  a  low,  gnarled  ash,  and  I 
thought  it  possible  that,  from  this  easily  climbed 
tree,  I  might  look  down  on  or  into  the  magpies' 
nest.  I  found  the  old  thorn  to  be  nearly  as  dense 
above  the  nest  as  below ;  I  could  not  tell  even 
whether  the  nest  lay  open  or  had  a  domed  roof  and 
side  entrance.  Foiled,  I  imagined  myself  a  Robinson 
Crusoe,  up  a  tree  for  an  observation  of  my  island,  and 
went  higher.  And  now  I  saw  what  was  an  unusual 
sight  on  this  narrow,  ill-made  country  lane — a  handsome 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  high-stepping  horses.  None 
of  my  aunt's  friends,  as  far  as  I  knew,  possessed  such  a 
handsome  turn-out ;  yet  this  seemed  to  come  from  the 
farm.  Curious  to  see  the  equipage  at  close  quarters, 
and  to  know  who  might  be  in  it,  I  moved  cautiously 
along  one  of  the  ash  branches  which  overhung  the  road, 
and  had  just  got  a  tolerably  secure  position  right  over 
the  middle  of  the  road  along  which  the  carriage  was 
moving  swiftly,  when,  to  my  unspeakable  distress,  I 
saw  in  the  open  carriage  the  Lady  Alison  of  my 
knightly  devotion  and  Captain  Harris.  I  was  dis- 
covered as  quickly  as  I  had  discovered.  A  quick 
call  to  the  coachman  brought  the  carriage  to  a  stop 
almost  directly  below  me. 

"My  true  knight,  I  declare,  and  up  a  tree!"  said 
the  lady. 

Both  alighted.  The  Captain  moved  below  me,  told 
me  to  swing  down  as  low  as  I  could,  and  drop.  I  did 
so,  and  was  caught  in  his  arms. 
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"  We  came  to  pay  you  a  visit,"  said  Miss  Charters, 
"  and  no  one  could  find  you ;  they  never  thought 
of  looking  up  trees.  But  I  forgot — that  must  be  a 
castle.  What  knightly  deeds  have  you  been  doing 
to-day  ?  " 

Then,  seeing  me  somewhat  distressed  and  shy,  she 
added — 

"  Your  aunt  has  been  telling  me  of  your  love  for  old 
times  and  knightly  ways,  Don't  be  ashamed  of  it.  I 
like  your  playing  of  the  brave  days,  and  you  were  my 
true  knight  that  day  by  the  burn.  I  have  left  for  you 
some  books  that  I  think  you  will  like  to  read — you 
won't  refuse  them." 

"  I  won't  forget  your  face  that  day  I  offered  you  the 
half-crown  !  "  said  the  Captain. 

Goodbyes  were  exchanged.  The  lady,  radiantly 
happy  and  more  beautiful,  in  my  eyes,  than  ever, 
was  about  to  step  into  the  carriage,  when  she  turned, 
stooped  until  her  eyes  were  on  a  level  with  mine,  her 
hand  went  on  my  shoulder,  as  on  that  day  when  I 
became  her  servant  by  the  burn,  while  with  a  roguish 
look  she  repeated  the  knight's  speech,  "  For  you,  not 
for  sixpence." 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE    BALLAD   OF    ERIC 

...  He  loved  chevalrie,  trouthe,  and  honour, 
fredom,  and  courtesie.  .  .  .  He  was  a  veray 
gentil  parfit  knight.  —  CHAUCER,  Prologue, 
Canterbury  Tales. 

IN  the  great  days  of  make-believe,  the  days  of 
passionate  devotion  to  the  cult  of  knight- 
errantry,  I  set  myself  to  tell,  in  verse,  the  story  of 
one  Eric,  a  creature  of  imagination,  living  in  the  land 
like  that  of  my  joy,  seeing  the  same  hills  and  wander- 
ing often  by  the  rocky  heights  such  as  my  footsteps 
knew.  He  loved  a  lady,  his  superior  in  rank,  and 
vowed  to  raise  himself,  by  worth  and  doughty  deed, 
to  equality  with  his  sweet  damosel.  I  cannot  now 
remember  all  the  names  a  changing  fancy  gave  her — 
they  were  many  ;  but  through  all  the  wrestling  with 
line  and  rhyme  the  hero  kept  his  Danish  name.  I 
know  that  I  managed  to  rhyme  certain  lines,  but  I 
know  too  that  these  never  numbered  more  than  a  score 
or  thereabout,  and  that  in  that  score  were  treated 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  story.  And  I  know  that 
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the  attempt  was,  at  length,  abandoned  as  a  wretched 
failure.  The  odd  lines  of  rhyme  sounded  to  a  boy's  ear 
quite  tolerable,  but  they  resisted  any  attempt  to  knit 
them  into  continuous  verse ;  and  I  was  then  too  young 
and  ignorant  to  know  the  reason,  which  was  that  the 
measure  changed  with  every  few  lines.  Long  years 
after  I  took  up  the  boyish  theme,  and,  using  a  modified 
form  of  County  Antrim  dialect,  fashioned  it  into  "  The 
Ballad  of  Eric."  For  it  seemed  to  me  that  only  a  simple 
and  old-time  tongue  should  be  used  in  the  telling  of 
simple  and  old-time  doings  and  thinkings. 

On  Garron  rocks  in  auld-time  stood 

The  red  keep  o'  Dunroe, 
The  hills — the  grand  auld  hills  behind, 

The  deep  green  sea  below. 
And  proud  MacDonnell1  was  its  lord 

A  prince  as  wise  and  brave 
As  ever  ruled  the  glens  in  peace, 

Or  fought  on  land  or  wave. 

Twa  bairns  were  to  the  chieftain  born 

Sin'  fightin'  days  were  done, 
Twins,  and  a  bonnie  pair  were  they, 

A  daughter  and  a  son. 
Randal,  the  boy,  was  strong  and  brave, 

Rowena,  fair  o'  face  ; 
Guid  looks  were  aye  the  heritage 

O'  women  o'  her  race. 
But  mair  was  hers  than  bonnie  cheeks, 

Or  grace  that  form  display'd, 
Nae  pipin'  days  o'  peaee  e'er  nurs'd 

A  sweeter-minded  maid. 


1  The  author  has,  consciously,  ante-dated  the  coming  of  the 
MacDonnells  to  Antrim. 
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Strange  birth  o'  fierce  and  bloody  days, 

Days  when  the  Truth  was  Might, 
When  what  the  greedy  sword-eye  craved 

The  sword-hand  took  from  Right. 
But  God  that  on  the  lonely  wild 

Plants  flowers  o'  beauty  rare, 
Plants  on  the  lonely  wilds  o'  time 

Sweet  soul-flowers  here  and  there. 

MacDonnell's  comrade  in  his  prime, 

His  right  hand  in  a  fray, 
A  northman  brave,  liv'd  near  him  still, 

The  friend  o'  later  day. 
The  son  o'  Ulric,  Eric  nam'd, 

Was  fair  hair'd  like  the  Danes, 
And  auld  sea-rovers'  tinglin'  blood 

Coursed  wildly  in  his  veins. 

On  Garron's  rock  and  Colla's  hill, 

Boys  and  the  girl  they  play'd  j 
Together  thro'  the  nine  wild  glens1 

The  bolder  laddies  stray'd. 
Rehearsed  wi'  mimic  sword  and  spear, 

The  brave  deeds  o'  their  sires, 
And  free'd  fair  maidens  as  in  tales 

Told  over  winter  fires. 
Sae  thro1  bairns'  land  o'  mak-believe, 

Its  course  their  childhood  ran, 
And  years  rolled  on — the  years  that  change 

The  child  thro'  youth  to  man. 

Then  wi'  the  dawn  o'  manhood  broke, 

For  Eric,  dawn  o'  love, 
And  life's  sky  stream'd  wi'  rosy  light 

That  cam'  frae  heaven  above. 


See  note,  p. 
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Rowena,  playmate  o'  his  youth, 

Now  woman,  rarer  seen, 
Was  as  the  sinless  o'  the  skies, 

An  angel  in  his  een. 
Not  yet  was  born  the  fear  that  she 

By  him  might  ne'er  be  won, 
That  proud  MacDonnell  might  not  give 

His  child  to  Ulric's  son. 

And  yet  not  to  her  had  he  tried 

By  words  his  love  to  tell, 
That  love  sae  new  he  hardly  yet 

Confess'd  to  it  himsel'. 
But  skies  above  were  bluer  skies, 

Earth  fairer  colours  wore, 
A  voice  was  in  the  rivers  now 

He  never  heard  before. 
The  wild  rose  had  a  richer  hue, 

A  sweeter  scent  the  thorn, 
And  larks  above  sang  blither  now 

That  this  new  love  was  born. 

This  was  the  time  when  Jesus'  tomb 

Suffered  sic  waefu'  ills, 
And  ragged  hermit  Peter's  cry 

Reach'd  even  Antrim  hills. 
Then  would  MacDonnell  send  his  son 

For  sake  o'  haily  shrine, 
To  win  his  spurs  in  eastern  lands 

Under  the  cross's  sign. 
And  Eric,  if  he  would,  should  gang 

And  learn  to  wield  his  blade; 
The  boys  should  fight  in  Palestine 

That  here,  in  Antrim,  play'd. 
Then  was  the  lover  glad  at  heart ! 

Fortune  on  him  had  smil'd, 
Now  would  he  prove  himsel'  a  mate 

E'en  for  MacDonnell's  child. 
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Thought  pictured  in  a  lightnin'  flash, 

The  future  glorified. 
He  saw  himsel'  a  knight  renown'd 

Hame  comin'  for  his  bride. 

If  Hope  walks  wi'  the  new-born  love 

Fear  follows  hard  behind. 
Love's  eye  sees  a'  perfections  weel, 

Only  to  fault  is  blind. 
Each  new  time  Eric  saw  the  maid, 

Fairer  to  him  she  seem'd, 
Fear  set  her  farther  frae  his  grasp 

The  higher  love  esteem'd. 
Ae  day  when  Hope  was  weak  and  faint 

He  thocht  him  o'  the  seer, 
An  ancient  haily  man  o'  God 

That  saw  the  future  clear. 
Awa'  at  foot  o'  lone  Glendun 

A'  in  a  lonely  cave, 
A  saint,  and  fu'  o'  years,  he  liv'd 

On  what  the  people  gave. 
The  laddie  knelt  before  the  saint 

And  tell't  him  o'  his  pain. 
"Tell  me,  O  haily  man,"  he  said, 

"  Shall  I  my  lov'd  one  gain  ? " 
The  auld  man  bless'd  the  bended  head, 

"This  thing  ye  sae  desire," 
Quo'  he,  "  is  o'  the  Lord  for  guid, 

Ye'll  win  her  thro'  the  fire." 

A  hundred  horse,  a  hundred  foot, 

A  gallant  companie, 
Will  see  the  laddies  to  the  ship 

That  bears  them  ow'r  the  sea. 
And  six  o'  clan  MacDonnell  men, 

Six  pick'd  men  stoot  and  strang, 
Will  see  them  safe  to  Palestine, 

The  weary  way  and  lang. 
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It  was  a  gallant  sight,  the  start, 

A  braw  sight  and  a  gay, 
The  cheerin'  crowd,  the  rearin'  steeds 

And  barkin'  hounds  at  play. 
Nature  was  glad,  the  sun  was  out, 

The  crazy  lark  sang  clear, 
A  warm  wind  kiss'd  the  primrose  pale 

The  first  time  for  the  year. 
In  Eric's  ear  the  horse-hoof  thud 

Echo'd  to  heart's  desire, 
Ye'll  win  her  yet,  ye'll  win  her  yet, 

Ye'll  win  her  through  the  fire. 

Then  fast  they  travell'd,  travell'd  far, 

And  sights  saw  strange  and  new, 
A  land  o'  castles  grim  and  strang 

Was  it  they  travell'd  thro'. 
There,  for  the  ruddy  cattle-herds 

That  serv'd  their  kith  and  kin, 
They  saw  dark  knights  in  armour  clad 

And  angry  war-like  men. 
The  garden'd  vine  on  hillsides  fair 

For  norland  scented  whin, 
And  France's  grey-green  olive-trees 

For  hazels  o'  the  glynn. 

Then  wi'  the  mighty  host  o'  France 

They  journey'd  to  the  East, 
The  hungry  sword,  ere  it  returns, 

Will  claim  a  bloody  feast. 
Some  wielded  it  frae  lust  o'  blood, 

Some  frae  the  lust  o'  gold. 
Some  in  the  host  for  love  o'  God 

Houses  and  lands  had  sold. 
There  were  that  journey'd  to  the  tomb 

To  cheat  the  flames  o'  hell, 
And  hide  an  evil  heart  behind 

The  pilgrim  cockle-shell. 
8 
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Brave  were  the  lads,  and  sought  the  brave, 

Him  that  was  noblest  knight, 
They  pattern'd  by,  and  learn'd  frae  him 

How  gallant  men  should  fight. 
And  when  at  night  the  halt  was  cried, 

Nae  hoose  or  tent  near  by, 
They  laid  them  doon  in  God's  ain  inn 

Wi'  the  roof  o'  starlit  sky; 
And  talk'd  o'  hame  and  lov'd  ones  there, 

The  hills  aboot  Dunroe, 
The  singin'  burn  they  fish'd  in  days 

That  seem'd  sae  lang  ago. 
And  Eric  joy'd  when,  in  the  tale, 

The  name  Rowena  came, 
The  love-thirst  in  the  laddie's  heart 

Cravit  the  girl's  sweet  name. 
Auld  comradeship  o'  boyish  days 

Grew  friendship  closer  still, 
The  twa  lads  had  a  single  mind, 

And  grew  in  strength  and  skill. 
And  sae  wi'  start  and  onward  march 

And  short  or  langer  stay 
At  length  before  Jerusalem 

The  first  crusaders  lay. 


O  wounded  city — thou  whose  streets 

The  blessed  feet  have  trod, 
Ye  smote  the  Haily  One,  and  now 

Ye  smitten  are  o'  God. 
He  wept  for  you,  ye  mock'd  at  Him, 

Mock'd  at  the  tears  He  shed. 
Ye  weep  this  day,  and  for  yersel' 

Weep,  and  the  tears  are  red. 
Dawn  broke  on  marchin'  men  and  horse, 

On  some  that  kneel'd  to  pray, 
Horn  answer'd  horn  frae  hill  to  hill, 

It  was  the  fatal  day. 
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The  air  was  fu'  o'  cries  o'  men, 

The  clink  o'  sword  and  mail, 
Great  stones  were  flung  against  the  wa's, 

The  arrows  flew  like  hail. 
Blood  ran  like  water  on  the  ground, 

Fire  wi'  the  arrows  flew ; 
At  last,  sair  batter'd  wi'  the  rams, 

The  wa's  were  broken  through. 
Then  were  a  thoosan'fold  increas'd 

The  carnage  and  the  din, 
The  image  o'  the  God  was  out, 

The  animal  was  in. 
The  slain  sons  o'  Jerusalem 

In  mangled  flesh-heaps  lay, 
And  life-time  agonies  were  borne 

In  hours  that  awfu'  day. 
Men  had  a  tiger  thirst  that  nought 

But  blood  could  satisfy, 
And  Mercy  shut  her  een  and  wept, 

For  nae  man  heard  her  cry. 
Yet  the  sun  shone,  a  soft  wind  play'd 

Amang  the  orchard  leaves, 
Nature  tak's  nae  account  o'  man, 

Or  if  he  joys  or  grieves. 
What  car'd  she  that  a  mighty  host 

That  saw  the  mornin'  sun, 
Lay  trampled  dead  beneath  the  stars 

When  victory  was  won  ! 


Hard  after  Godfrey  a'  the  day, 

Eric  and  Randal  fought, 
Night  saw  baith  wounded,  lyin'  low, 

Untended  and  unsought. 
And  thirst  and  heat  and  weariness, 

And  bleedin'  wounds  and  pain, 
Had  brought  them  nigh  the  gates  o'  death, 

Wi'  Randal,  turn'd  his  brain. 
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He  thought  himsel'  at  hame,  a  boy, 

And  by  the  river-side, 
He  wi'  his  comrade  watched  their  ships 

Race  downward  to  the  tide. 


"  Look !  Eric  !  look  !  my  boat  flies  fast," 

He  cried  wi'  boyish  glee, 
"I  shall  be  first  to  round  the  point 

And  reach  the  open  sea." 
And  Eric — Eric  slept ;  in  dreams, 

He  too  had  travelld  hame, 
Forgotten  were  the  heap'd-up  dead, 

The  sword,  the  axe,  the  flame. 
The  fresh  sea-breezes  fann'd  his  cheek, 

He  heard  the  lang  sea-swell, 
He  knelt  and  quench'd  his  burnin'  thirst 

At  Dunroe's  mossy  well. 
He  heard  the  lov'd  one  speak  his  name, 

Awoke  to  thirst  and  pain, 
'Twas  Randal's  cry  that  broke  the  dream, 

The  lad's  mind  clear'd  again. 
"Eric,"  he  cried,  and  in  the  dark, 

Stretch'd  out  to  touch  his  friend, 
"I'll  ne'er  see  hame  and  friends  again, 

My  days  are  at  an  end. 
But  you — ye'll  see  again  Dunroe, 

Ye'll  tell  my  father  then 
I  fought  and  died  as  fight  and  die 

The  clan  MacDonnell  men. 
And  O,  Rowena !  sister  dear — 

Here  Eric ! — quick,  and  take 
This  ring  that  was  my  sister's  gift, 

And  wear  it  for  my  sake. 
Tell  her  I  wish "     He  spake  nae  mair, 

Breath  fail'd  him  and  he  sigh'd, 
Then  as  the  sun-glint  tipp'd  the  hills, 

Randal,  puir  laddie,  died. 
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O,  hame's  the  word  that  wets  the  een, 

In  far  lands,  east  or  west ; 
It  fills  the  dry  heart's  well  to  flood, 

That  word  to  wand'rers  blest. 
King  Godfrey  saw  the  lad  was  low, 

And  deep  his  wounds  and  sair, 
Fu'  well  he  kenn'd  the  pow'r  to  heal 

That  lives  in  native  air. 
Hame  was  the  magic  word  the  king 

Whisper'd  in  Eric's  ear, 
His  heart  leap'd  up  to  strength  and  life, 

The  magic  word  to  hear. 
Honours  were  his  and  dearly  bought, 

But  gift  and  land  were  dim 
Beside  the  goold  o'  that  sweet  word, 

And  what  it  meant  for  him. 
Hame  ! — father's  hand,  the  face  o'  friend, 

The  hills — the  whins  aflame — 
The  ramblin'  burn — the  green  sea-wave — 

Dunroe  !  Rowena  !  Hame  I 

He  travell'd  far,  he  travell'd  fast, 

He  travell'd  to  the  west, 
Wi'  each  day's  journey  grew  the  joy 

Expectant  in  his  breast. 
Again  he  pass'd  by  castl'd  heights 

Nae  langer  strange  and  new, 
Again  the  olives  and  the  vines 

O'  France  came  into  view. 
Again  by  ship  on  northern  seas 

Nor'ard  and  west  he  bore, 
And  by  the  grace  o'  God  at  last 

He  touch'd  his  native  shore. 

He  rode,  and  eager  press'd  his  horse, 

Rode  till  his  een  again 
Caught  sicht  o'  the  familiar  hills 

As  daylight  "gan  to  wane. 
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The  black  clouds  gather'd  frae  the  sooth 

To  spread  the  veil  o'  nicht, 
Only  along  the  northern  sky 

Linger'd  a  cauld  green  licht. 
Wilder  and  wilder  grew  the  scene, 

He  saw  nae  hoose  nor  tree, 
A  cauld  wind  made  the  bracken  wave 

In  hollows  by  the  sea. 
And  aye  he  rode,  until  at  last 

The  strain'd  expectant  eye 
Saw  auld  Dunroe  stand,  square  and  black, 

Against  the  northern  sky. 


Then  he  dismounted,  and  beside 

A  great  rock  sat  him  doon; 
Dimmer  the  distant  hills  became, 

Darker  the  skies  aboon. 
The  lang  grass  shiver'd  at  his  side 

And  frae  air  deserts  high 
A  stray  gull  fleein'  in  the  gloom 

Wail'd  oot  a  lonely  cry. 
Hope  sicken'd  in  the  mournfu'  air, 

Nae  langer  could  she  aid, 
And  Fear,  her  twin,  on  Eric's  heart 

A  cauld  chill  finger  laid. 
Was  this  the  pictur'd  comin'  hame — 

Was  this  the  glorious  end, 
The  boys'  een  saw  twa  year  ago 

That  day  o'  glad  off-send  ? 
'Twas  morn  that  day  and  spring,  the  sun 

Blest  them  wi'  cheery  light, 
Now  it  was  autumn — autumn  drear, 

And  cauld  and  darksome  night. 
Then,  lark's  sang  frae  the  dappled  blue 

Pour'd  in  melodious  stream, 
Now,  on  the  moanin'  wind  was  borne 

The  frichten'd  sea-birds'  scream. 
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Then  Randal  liv'd — O  brave  true  friend, 

This  David's  Jonathan. 
Why  struck  ye  him,  O  Death,  that  morn 

Hard  by  the  barbican  1 
It  seem'd  in  this  despondent  hour, 

To  Eric  in  his  woe, 
That  only  now  he  measur'd  richt 

The  cost  o'  that  fell  blow. 

He  saw  in  quick  procession  pass 

Their  childhood's  careless  years; 
He  minded  a'  their  boyish  deeds, 

Their  shared  hopes  and  fears. 
He  trod  again  the  journey  far 

And  saw — O  bitter  end — 
That  sand  grave  by  Jerusalem 

Where  lay  his  dear-lov'd  friend. 
And  had  he  lov'd  his  friend  enoo' 

Touch' d  by  remorse's  sting, 
He  cried  a  loud  and  bitter  cry 

And  kiss'd  the  gifted  ring. 
And  frae  the  black  sea  came  a  sound 

Like  sab  o'  sorrow  dread, 
Like  sab  o'  mourner  in  the  dark 

That  kneels  beside  his  dead. 

Blacker  the  night  grew.    'Twas  a  time 

For  spirits  ill  to  roam. 
Nae  langer  mourn'd  the  sea,  it  rag'd, 

And  spat  its  wrath  in  foam. 
Strange  shapes  mov'd  in  the  thicken'd  gloom, 

Strange  sounds  were  in  the  air, 
And  cauld,  unshapely,  slimy  things 

Crept  frae  their  wet  sea-lair. 
He  heard  them  breathe  and  creep  and  try 

Wi*  lang  outstretched  limb, 
That  moved  the  rocks  like  pebble-stanes, 

Seekin',  he  thocht,  for  him. 
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He  tried  to  cry,  but  made  nae  sound 

The  tremblin'  lips  were  dumb  ; 
He  tried  to  flee,  but  strength  had  fled, 

By  terror  overcome. 
He  cower'd  closer  to  the  rock, 

Nearer  the  ill  shapes  crept ; 
At  last  in  agonies  he  cried, 

And  woke — to  find  he  slept. 
In  joy  to  find  but  dreamland  shades 

The  shapes  that-caus'd  him  fear, 
He  fond  caress'd  the  weary  horse 

That,  patient,  waited  near. 
Nor'ard  his  een  were  turned  again 

To  gaze  on  auld  Dunroe, 
He  started — for  the  pale  green  sky 

Had  ta'en  a  ruddy  glow. 
That  glow  came  frae  nae  beacon  light, 

It  boded  ill  maist  dire, 
The  tongue  o'  flame  and  cloud  o'  smoke 

Told  Dunroe  was  afire. 
Awa*  wi'  weariness  and  fear  ! — 

What  tho'  the  nicht  gloom'd  black, 
The  danger  in  the  front  unkenn'd, 

The  road  a  stony  track  ! 
To  north  he  rode  as  ride  the  brave 

To  forefront  o'  the  strife  ; 
He  rode  as  when,  the  battle  lost, 

Men  ride  wha  ride  for  life. 


The  castle  o'  Dunroe  was  strang, 

Its  wa's  were  thick  and  high, 
But  lowly  hames  wi'  roof  o'  thatch 

Lay  'gainst  it  and  near  by. 
And  these  a  ravenin'  fire  had  seized 

That  weary  darksome  hour, 
And  urged  by  tempest's  voice  and  breath 

It  hasted  to  devour. 
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Its  lang  tongue  lick'd  the  castle  wa's 

To  nigh  the  highest  floor, 
It  wrought  to  furnace  heat  its  wrath 

Against  the  oaken  door. 
It  leap'd  frae  point  to  point  wi'  joy, 

Wind  helpin'  it  alang, 
And  wind  and  flame  together  sang 

A  hellish  roarin'  sang. 
They  lauch'd  at  what  the  wit  o'  man 

To  check  them  did  devise, 
They  droon'd  the  cryin'  infant's  wail, 

And  mock'd  at  women's  cries. 
And  grim  auld  Death,  the  vulture-ey'd, 

He  saw  them  frae  on  high  ; 
Guid  friends  to  him  were  wind  and  flame, 

He  hurried  to  be  nigh. 
He  floated  on  his  dull  black  wings 

O'er  smoky  cloud  and  flame, 
Waitin'  till  they  had  done  their  wark 

And  he  his  prize  would  claim. 
And  what  a  bonnie  prize  it  was — 

Rowena,  Dunroe's  flow'r, 
The  chief's  sweet  daughter,  by  hersel' 

Was  in  that  flame-wrapp'd  tow'r. 
The  chief  to  Scottish  shores  had  gone, 

And  he  had  left  behind 
But  few,  and  they  auld  folk,  to  guard 

The  bairns  and  women-kind. 
What  could  they  do,  these  few  auld  men, 

Sair  stricken'  wi'  dismay; 
What  could  they  do  but  look  to  God, 

And  wi'  the  women  prayi? 
They  saw  the  white  face  still  on  high 

The  roof  was  stane  and  strang, 
But  now  the  fire  was  in  the  tow'r, 

Would  it  be  safe  for  lang  ? 
And  wi'  the  terror  in  their  hearts 

Mair  earnestly  they  pray'd, 
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"If  help's  to  come  and  save  her,  Lord, 
O  let  it  no'  be  stay'd." 


They  listen* d,  and  they  thought  they  heard 

The  sound  o'  horse-hoof  fa', 
It  swell'd  to  clearness  for  a  time, 

Again  it  died  awa'. 
And  as  it  sounded  near  or  far 

Sae  hope  prevail'd  or  fear, 
At  last  the  steady  beat  was  heard 

That  told  them  it  was  near, 
And  in  amang  the  kneelin'  crowd, 

Wha'  spier' d  what  this  micht  bode, 
A  tall  man,  travel-stained  and  arm'd, 

A  foam-fleck'd  charger  rode. 
He  spier'd  nae  question  o'  the  folk 

That  knelt  and  wept  and  pray'd, 
That  white  face  at  the  battlements 

Left  naethin'  to  be  said. 
The  reins  were  off  and  roon  his  waist 

In  but  a  moment's  time, 
And  straight  the  flame-lick'd  castle  wa's 

He  set  himsel'  to  climb. 
The  ivy  o'  a  hundred  year 

Clung  to  the  rugged  stanes; 
Eric — the  boy — a  hundred  times 

On  it  had  risk'd  his  banes. 
The  fire  had  burn'd  its  glossy  leaves 

And  bonnie  branches  sma', 
But  still  the  lang,  tough  airms  remain'd 

Close  vein'd  against  the  wa'. 
Each  hand  grip  sure,  each  foot-haud  firm 

By  him  weel  kenn'd  had  been, 
He  could  ha'  climb'd  that  scorchit  wa', 

And  safe,  wi'  tight  shut  een. 
The  fire-fiend  stay'd  his  wark  amazed, 

The  storm-fiend  held  his  breath 
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To  see  a  man  their  fury  brave 

And  snatch  a  prey  from  death. 
And  they  below  that  watch' d  dismay'd, 

The  fight  wi'  fire  and  flame, 
They  kenn'd  the  climber  by  his  deed, 

And  cried  aloud  his  name. 
Up,  up  he  went,  wi'  foot  and  hand 

That  never  slipp'd  or  stay'd, 
Until  he  climb'd  the  battlements 

And  stood  beside  the  maid. 
Then  in  her  chamber  yet  unburned 

The  tapestries  he  found 
He  used,  in  pairt,  to  eke  the  reins 

Wi'  pairt  the  maid  he  bound. 
To  save  her  face  and  airms  frae  flame 

He  wrapp'd  her  roon'  and  roon', 
Then,  safe,  he  tied  her  to  the  reins, 

And  gently  let  her  doon. 

They  caught  the  lassie  in  their  airms, 

The  auld  folk  down  below, 
And  thank'd  their  God  wi'  chokin'  throat 

That  He  averted  woe. 
Then  Eric  his  descent  began, 

But  now  the  storm  and  fire, 
Balk'd  o'  the  triumph  they  had  sought, 

They  wreak'd  on  him  their  ire. 
Carried  by  spitefu'  wind,  the  flame, 

Hissin'  like  fiend  o'  hell, 
Swirl'd  roon  the  climber  on  the  wa', 

And  smote  him  that  he  fell. 

O'  six  brave  men  that  went  as  guard, 

Five  in  the  east  had  died, 
Him  that  remained  had  Eric  left 

Behind  in  that  quick  ride. 
He,  too,  had  travell'd  far  and  fast 

At  sicht  o'  that  red  glow, 
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And  just  as  Eric,  scorchit,  fell, 

His  tir'd  horse  reach'd  Dnnroe. 
He  help'd  the  senseless  form  to  bear 

To  Eric's  boyhood's  hame, 
And  there  Rovvena  and  her  nurse 

To  watch  beside  him  came. 
There,  while  before  them,  stunn'd  and  pale, 

The  young  crusader  lay, 
He  told  at  length  to  eager  ears 

The  story  o'  the  way. 
He  told  o'  knights  renown'd  and  brave, 

Silk  banners  wavin'  fair, 
Plum'd  horse,  and  tilt,  and  tournament, 

And  jewell'd  weapon  rare. 
He  told  o'  lands  and  people  strange, 

Cities  o'  wealth  untold, 
And  desert  castles  habited 

By  wizards  strong  and  bold. 
He  told  o'  feasts  and  banquetings, 

O'  fasts  without  design, 
O'  wine  as  water  flowin'  free, 

O'  water  scarce  as  wine. 
He  told  o'  ambuscades,  attacks, 

War's  perils  and  alarms, 
Eric  and  Randal's  valiant  deeds, 

And  strength  and  skill  at  arms. 
He  told  them  o'  Jerusalem, 

God's  city  set  on  high, 
And  that  sad  morn  beside  its  wa's 

That  saw  brave  Randal  die. 
And  sorrow  for  the  brither  lost, 

And  for  brave  Eric's  pain, 
Together,  made  the  maiden's  tears 

Fa'  like  the  summer  rain. 
Frae  gratitude  and  pity  sweet 

Love  dwells  no'  far  apart; 
The  maiden  kiss'd  the  flame-scarr'd  hand 

And  press'd  it  to  her  heart. 
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And  how  her  hero  bore  himsel', 

In  pleasure  or  in  pain, 
She  pray'd  the  man,  wi'  tearfu'  face, 

To  tell  the  tale  again. 
And  so  wi'  joy  and  sorrow  mix'd, 

And  hopes  wi'  fears  that  blend 
Wi'  question  ask'd  and  story  told, 

The  lang  nicht  wears  to  end. 

Then  as  the  dawn's  awakin'  rays 

Chas'd  darkness  frae  the  land, 
Eric  to  sense  and  life  awoke — 

The  maid  still  held  his  hand. 
He  look'd — he  saw  in  sweet  wet  een 

God's  grant  o'  his  desire, 
He  kenn'd  that  he  had  won  his  love, 

Had  won  her  thro'  the  fire. 
And  as  he  look'd,  the  risen  sun 

Shone  through  the  window  strang, 
And  far  up  in  the  sunny  skies 

A  lark  commenc'd  his  sang. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
A  CONSIDERATION    OF   SMELLS 

Shepherd. — Ax  your  pardon,  sir,  for  puttin' 
rather  an  abrupt  question ;  but  does  neither 
o'  you  twa  smell  onything  out  o'  the  common  ? 

Tickler. — I  have  no  nose  ...  I  mean  no 
sense  of  smell. 

Shepherd. — Then  I  pity  you,  sir. 

NORTH,  Nodes  Ambrosianae. 

THE   record  of  a  boy's  experiences  which  should 
fail   to    take    account    of    the    part  played   in 
them  by  smells  of  things,  must   be  unsymmetrical — 
incomplete. 

That  the  literature  of  to-day  knows  so  little  of 
smell-evoked  emotion,  is  due  to  the  inability  of 
boy  to  express  sensation  in  literary  terms  at  the 
time  of  plentitude  of  smell-power — say  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  At  that  early  age,  boy  and  literature  are 
not  acquainted.  Later,  when  the  man  of  his  be- 
coming has  found  power  to  express,  the  hound-like 
scent  of  his  eleven  years,  and  its  joy-bringing,  have 
passed  out  of  memory.  An  old  man  may  see  his 
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nineties  without  hardness  of  hearing ;  the  normal 
civilized  man  is  hard  of  smelling  before  he  has  seen 
the  end  of  his  third  decade. 

Scents,  odours,  and  perfumes  abound  in  modern 
books ;  smells  are  few.  It  has  come,  indeed,  to  be 
considered  somewhat  of  a  rudeness  or  indelicacy,  that 
one  should  introduce  a  smell  into  his  work.  We  may 
see,  hear,  touch,  taste — the  fifth  sense  is  not  to  be 
mentioned.  But  the  fall  of  this  sense  from  nobility 
has  taken  place  only  within  the  last  few  centuries. 
There  is  no  avoidance  of  smells  in  Elizabethan  and 
early  seventeenth-century  literature ;  the  "  well  of 
English  undefiled  "  is  full  of  them.  Note  the  abound- 
ing smells  of  Shakespeare ;  smells  ancient,  fish-like, 
villainous,  loathsome,  strong,  sulphurous ;  smells  of 
roses  and  violets,  of  fish,  hot  meat,  pork,  onions,  leek, 
brown  bread  and  garlic,  of  sweat,  and  a  smell  of  the 
way  to  Dover.  And  then,  what  a  free  use  in  figure  ! 
Love,  business,  calumny,  false  Latin,  have  a  smell  ; 
a  fault  smells.  Sir  Toby  Belch  smells  a  device,  a 
courtier  smells  a  suit,  Salisbury  is  stifled  with  the 
smell  of  sin,  a  king's  offence  smells  to  heaven. 

There  is  scientific  warrant  for  the  belief  that  the 
stages  of  the  individual's  growth  picture,  in  miniature, 
the  long,  slow  steps  of  the  race's  development.  The 
powerful  finger-grip  of  the  infant,  even  in  its  first 
days,  is,  by  this  theory,  accounted  a  lingering  of  the 
ability  of  ancestral  anthropoid  ape  to  hold  on  to  its 
mother  in  infancy,  and,  later,  to  swing  among  tree- 
branches.  This  theory  will  find  the  eleven-year-old 
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boy  to  be  possessor  of  the  scent-power  of  uncivilized 
humanity  at  an  extremely  early  stage  in  its  onward 
and  upward  progress.  Boy,  in  this  connection,  does 
not  embrace  girl — the  maid  appearing  to  inherit  only 
her  savage  mother's  qualifications.  While  the  man 
was  out  smelling  ponds  and  running  waters  for  fish, 
or  nosing  the  ground  on  the  trail  of  mammoth,  elk, 
or  bear,  the  woman  was  at  home  in  the  cave,  cooking 
coarse  joints  over  a  wood  fire,  or  preparing,  for  cloth- 
ing, the  skins  of  slain  beasts.  The  nose  of  her 
daughter  of  to-day  may  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy 
in  respect  of  scents  of  meat,  raw  or  cooked,  of  furs, 
and  of  burning  wood.  Outside  this  limited  range 
it  is  unreliable. 

There  are  boys  of  to-day — and  even  adults — who 
have  remains  of  an  old  possession  of  muscle  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  twitch  the  outer  ear  at  will,  but  no 
one  now  can  cock  his  ears  as  did  the  old  hunter. 
The  boy's  keen  scent  at  a  stage  in  his  growth  may 
be  assumed,  in  like  manner,  to  be  but  a  ghost  of 
the  bloodhound  -  like  smell-power  of  the  savage 
ancestor,  when  smell-power  was  a  factor  of  value  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  Much  has  been  lost 
since  civilization  of  varying  degree  rendered  the 
possession  less  necessary.  It  may  be  that  the  power 
is  not  so  much  lost,  as  weakened  by  lying,  disused, 
under  the  dust  of  ages ;  for  there  are  instances  in 
modern  times  of  persons,  blind  and  deaf,  whose  power 
of  smell,  we  may  believe,  is,  or  has  been,  approxi- 
mately as  keen  as  that  of  prehistoric  man. 
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Helen  Keller,  in  her  chapter  entitled  "Smell,  The 
Fallen  Angel  " * — a  title  which  requires  to  keep  a 
firm  grip  of  its  punctuation — approves  herself  possessor 
of  an  odour-perceptive  power  remarkable  in  civilized 
times,  and,  fortunately,  a  remarkable  power  of  expression 
is  hers  also.  She  can  recognize  in  an  old-fashioned 
house  several  layers  of  odours  left  by  a  succession 
of  families.  As  she  moves  through  the  country, 
blind  and  deaf,  she  smells  the  earth  odours — she  can 
place  a  hay-field,  a  country  shop,  a  garden,  a  tree, 
a  farmhouse,  a  barn.  She  can  distinguish  the  man's 
employment,  by  the  clinging  odours  of  the  materials 
in  which  he  works.  In  all  these  her  scent-perceptive 
power  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  eleven-year-old 
boy.  Introduce  him,  blindfolded,  to  a  company  of 
workers,  and  he  will,  by  scent,  pick  out  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker,  with  unerring 
accuracy. 

But  Miss  Keller  goes  much  farther.  She  knows  a 
horizon  in  smells  ;  her  nose  predicts  the  coming  storm. 
She  recognizes  distinctive  person-odours,  remembers 
after  long  years,  the  person-scent  of  a  lady  in  a 
railway-station,  who,  in  passing,  kissed  her.  She 
had  not  even  touched  the  lady's  clothes.  She  judges 
of  age  and  character  by  scent,  having  discovered  the 
odours  proper  of  infancy,  of  virility,  and  of  mediocrity. 

Such   examples   indicate   the   possibility  of  survival 

of  the  old  savage   scent-power   in  some   dusty  corner 

of  the  organism,  where  it  is  found  by  the  soul  of  the 

1  In  "  The  World  I  Live  In." 
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blind  and   deaf  wandering   in  the   dark   chambers    of 

sense,  brought  out  for  use,  and  thereafter  kept  bright. 

Here,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
occasional  extraordinary  manifestations  of  scent- 
power  by  blind  and  deaf  persons  ;  the  smells  under 
consideration  are  such  as  are  known  to  the  normal 
boy  of  eleven.  And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
proper  boy  hath  cognizance  of  smells  otherwise  than 
by  his  nose.  In  some  way,  perhaps  explicable 
by  the  possession  at  eleven  years  old  of  vestiges  01 
an  anciently-owned  sixth  sense,  he  hath  knowledge 
of  the  astral  bodies  of  smells,  so  that  he  can  tell  of 
one  that  it  is  a  fat  creature,  and  of  another  that  it 
has  a  hatchet  face. 

Speaking,  first,  of  large  general  smells,  the  most 
important  known  to  him  is  the  Smell  of  the  Morning. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  an  odour  of  material  things, 
for  a  division  of  time  cannot  possess  any  of  the 
qualities  of  matter.  But  things  smell  differently  at 
different  times,  and  it  would  seem  that,  after  the 
coolness  and  darkness  of  night,  the  first  returning 
light  and  warmth  cause  the  objects  of  landscape  to 
give  forth  a  smell  which  is  easy  to  differentiate 
from  the  odours  of  these  objects  at  midday,  or  at 
night.  Naturally  uthe  Smell  of  the  Morning  is  not 
everywhere  the  same ;  the  smell  of  the  moorland 
is  not  that  of  arable  land  and  its  occupants.  Naturally, 
also,  there  is  a  difference  due  to  the  seasons.  And, 
naturally,  as  the  sun  rises  higher,  and  light  and 
warmth  increase,  the  Smell  of  the  Morning  changes 
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gradually,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  full  light  and  warmth 
of  the  day.  Some,  who  are  never  out  of  bed  when 
the  Eastern  Gate  is  opened,  and  heaven's  light  for 
a  new  day  streams  in  upon  the  world,  may  scoff  at 
the  idea  of  a  Smell  of  the  Morning.  The  ghost  in 
"  Hamlet "  knew  better  :  he  scented  the  morning  air. 
And  here  is  to  be  noted  a  strange  thing — there 
is  no  Smell  of  the  Day  nor  any  Smell  of  the  Night. 
In  these  periods  all  objects  of  landscape  are,  as 
regards  smell,  in  business  each  on  its  own  account; 
in  the  morning  they  are  trading  in  partnership.  And 
the  eleven-year-old  boy's  nose,  after  due  opportunity, 
has  such  fine  sense  of  operation  of  this  partnership, 
that,  if  you  bring  him  out,  blindfolded,  in  the  early 
morning,  from  a  darkened  chamber  in  a  place  of  his 
knowing,  and  ask  of  him  the  hour,  he  will  snuff  for 
a  moment  and,  when  he  says,  "  It  has  the  smell  of 
five  o'clock,"  or,  "  I  smell  it  a  quarter  to  six,"  you 
may  set  your  watch  by  the  observation. 

The  boy  must  not  be  a  lie-abed  ;  he  must  be  one 
in  love  with  the  country,  and  must  have  been  long 
enough  in  it  to  have  got  grip  of  its  scents,  and  must 
have  custom  to  be  up  and  out  when  the  farm  work 
is  beginning.  Two  to  three  weeks  will  be  enough 
for  the  nose  of  a  town  boy,  he  being  in  love  with 
country  things,  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changing  times 
of  sunrise,  and,  these  changes  notwithstanding,  to 
smell  the  time  accurately. 

As  he  goes  out  at  five  o'clock,  indifferently  dressed 
through  his  anxiety  to  be  in  the  stables  before  the 
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men  leave  for  the  fields,  fortified,  through  the  minis- 
trations of  a  farm  lass,  who  makes  much  of  him,  by 
a  thickly-buttered  section  of  a  circle  of  griddle  bread, 
which  section  shall  measure  on  its  straight  sides  eight 
and  a  half  inches,  the  first  smell  to  greet  his  nostrils, 
after  escaping  from  the  smoke  of  the  newly-lit  peat 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  is  the  great  Smell  of  the  Morning. 
He  is  filled  with  delight  at  being  in  the  open  at 
five,  knowing  that  at  home  his  parents  would  not 
allow  him  to  rise  at  such  an  unearthly  hour,  and 
this  delight  in  the  generally  unpermitted  he  associates, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  with  the  Smell  of  the  Morning 
which  he  is  sniffing  with  the  eagerness  of  the  young 
war-horse  scenting  battle.  But  this  does  not  prevent 
appreciation  of  individual  smells.  He  prances  in  the 
stable,  while  reducing,  rapidly,  the  visible  dimensions 
of  the  griddle  bread  section  ;  joying  in  the  thought  of 
the  tremendously  long  day  before  him  for  adventure 
and  discovery — a  day  of  which  the  breakfast  is  yet 
several  hours  away.  Every  sense  is  active ;  his  ears 
drink  in  the  jests  of  the  men,  their  talk  to  the 
horses,  the  thud  of  the  feet  of  these  as,  at  bidding, 
they  "stand  over"  or  "steady,"  the  harness  clink  as 
they  toss  their  heads  in  impatience  to  be  off,  the 
grinding  crunch  of  the  teeth  on  corn  in  the  case 
of  some  of  them,  the  soft  beat  of  pigeon  wings  as 
the  tame  birds  fly  in  and  out ;  he  hears,  and  registers 
for  life  every  one  of  them.  But,  most  of  all,  the 
force  of  his  delight  is  occupied  with  smells,  the 
scents  of  corn-straw,  and  of  hay  in  the  loft  above, 
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of  corn,  and  corn-loving  pigeons,  of  horses,  and 
harness,  of  bran  and  bran-mash,  of  mortar,  and  cob- 
webs, and  candles  in  lanterns,  and  the  proper  ammo- 
niacal  odour  of  stable.  He  goes  out  part  of  the  way 
with  his  favourite  man  or  boy  ;  and  his  next  two  or 
three  hours  of  incessant  movement  is  not  so  much  a 
lightsome  change  from  sight  to  sight,  as  a  joyous 
progression  from  smell  to  smell.  He  notices  the 
smells  of  sulphurous  match  and  of  tobacco  hanging 
about  the  bars  of  a  gate  he  passes,  and  knows  that 
Tom  Black  lit  his  pipe  there,  although  Tom  has 
passed  through  full  five  minutes  earlier.  One  by  one 
they  call  to  his  nose  the  smells  of  sea,  of  up- 
turned earth,  of  peat,  of  cow,  and  sheep,  and  goat, 
of  tarred  fence,  of  manure  heap,  and  spread  guano, 
of  larch,  and  pine,  and  ash,  of  whins,  and  ragweeds, 
and  daisies ;  some  of  them  the  adult  might  dub  dis- 
agreeable, they  are  all  pleasure  to  the  boy. 

Near  the  breakfast  hour  he  may  find  himself  not 
far  from  the  house-buildings  of  another  farm ;  he 
will  note  a  certain  difference  in  the  odours.  Here 
he  may  come  on  the  lee  of  a  fried  herring,  and  if 
the  breeze  be  gentle,  he  will  pick  up  the  expansive 
odour  at  three  hundred  yards.  This  will,  probably, 
produce  the  phenomenon  of  "teeth  watering" — he 
will  be  conscious  of  a  vacuum  forming  in  the  interior, 
and  regarding  a  vacuum  as  does  Nature,  the  feet 
make  a  bee-line  for  home.  At  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distance  he  meets  the  smell  of  bacon 
— bacon  is  nearly  as  stout  a  traveller  as  herring. 
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Seventy  yards  from  the  house  he  knows  of  fried  eggs, 
at  twenty  yards  tea  is  manifested  ;  finally,  at  twenty- 
five  or  twenty  feet  distance,  his  nose  meets  porridge. 
Porridge  odour  is  a  poor  traveller  ;  it  will  not,  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  travel  over  twenty-five  feet. 
Another  country  smell  of  consequence  is  the  Smell 
of  the  Burning  Weeds.  It  is  a  seasonal  smell,  belong- 
ing to  that  time  of  year  when  the  weeds  are  grubbed 
out  of  the  fields  and  collected  into  heaps.  Some 
farmers,  economically  inclined,  cart  these  to  the  stack- 
yard;  dry  them,  beat  out  the  loose  earth,  and  use 
the  treated  weed  as  bedding  material  in  stable  or 
byre.  But,  commonly,  the  heaps  are  fired  in  the 
fields,  and  smoulder  for  days  after,  sending  forth  in 
plentiful  volume  an  odorous  blue  smoke,  and  show- 
ing glowing  spot  or  flame  only  rarely,  and  then  to 
the  windward.  All  night  long  the  smoke  clouds  roll 
from  the  smouldering  heaps,  to  be  dispersed,  under 
favourable  conditions,  by  the  gentle  morning  breeze — 
a  gusty  wind  would  tear  the  fine  smell  to  tatters,  until 
a  whole  townland  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  twenty-feet- 
thick  blue  smoke-mist.  The  average  adult  walking 
in  it  feels  happy,  he  does  not  know  why.  His  sub- 
conscious self  has  not  forgotten  the  glorious  days  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  or  more  years 
ago,  and  the  odour  awakes  recollections  of  the 
hunter's  joy  in  the  expectation  of  rest  and  heat  and 
food,  as,  home-returning,  laden  with  spoil  of  the 
chase,  he  smells  afar  off,  the  smoke  of  the  family  or 
tribal  camp  fires.  The  boy's  delight  is  keener,  for  he 
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is  nearer  to  the  savage  times  than  is  the  adult ;  he 
snuffs  up,  drinks,  quaffs  the  delightful  aroma,  dis- 
tinguishes varying  densities  in  the  main  body  of  the 
smell,  and  notices  modification  where  this  is  thinning 
out  at  the  boundaries.  He  knows,  too,  how  different 
a  smell,  in  its  southern  aspect,  may  be  from  what  it 
is  on  the  north  side.  And  while  carrying  a  large 
general  smell  like  this  in  his  nostrils,  he  will  pick  up 
a  hundred  odours  particular ;  he  will  not  miss  the 
minutest  odour  that  his  path  through  the  smoke 
provides.  The  brushed  hawthorn,  the  crushed  bracken, 
send  to  his  nose  their  delicate  perfumes  to  be  laid, 
as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  the  smell  in  possession. 

Another  seasonal  smell  of  distinction  is  the  Smell  of 
the  Blooming  Whin.  For  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Englisher,  be  it  said  that  the  whin  is  his  gorse.  But 
the  smell  of  the  Antrim  whin  is  not  the  smell  of  his 
gorse.  In  the  fat  lowlands  one  may  find  lazy,  un- 
demonstrative whin  in  the  hedgerows,  hanging  out  odd 
patches  of  pale,  lemon-coloured  bloom,  and  if  one  goes 
near  enough  and  sniffs  vigorously,  a  pale  odour  will 
enter  the  nostrils.  But  this  anaemic  scent  is  to  the  rich 
perfume  of  the  proper  whin,  as  water  is  to  wine.  Sweet 
are  the  uses  of  adversity  to  the  whin.  Fighting  for  life 
on  poor,  rocky  hill-slopes  near  Cushendall,  and  breath- 
ing the  sea  air,  it  clothes  itself  in  spring  and  early 
summer  in  rich  deep  gold,  wraps  every  member  round 
and  round,  and  down  to  the  ground.  And  here  there  is 
no  need  to  bend  over  the  plant  and  sniff  for  an  odour — 
the  delicious  smell  is  cast,  open-handedly,  on  the  breeze, 
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making  the  air  of  these  rough  scaurs  as  sweet  as  that  on 
the  box-covered  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  hot 
smell,  a  smell  of  sunlight,  a  tonic  smell,  heather  and 
violets,  dashed  with  burnt  cinnamon,  on  a  ground-odour 
of  its  own — incomparable,  indescribable.  The  story  of 
Linnaeus  kneeling  by  the  whin,  and  thanking  God  for 
its  creation,  may  be  apocryphal — the  whin  deserves  that 
it  should  be  true. 

A  smell  of  some  importance  in  the  country  is  the 
Smell  o'  the  Meetin'-hoose.  A  nice  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  seems  to  require  the  use  of  the  tongue  ver- 
nacular in  the  titling  of  this  smell,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  the  odour,  being  purely  of  boys'  discerning, 
is  named  only  by  boys,  and  these,  in  the  country,  would 
consider  it  affectation  and  pedantry  to  speak  in  any  but 
the  country  way.  This  smell  is  composite,  and  difficult 
of  analysis ;  perhaps  it  is  correct  to  say,  impossible  of 
analysis  by  any  but  the  boyish  nose.  The  power  and 
discrimination  of  this  organ  are  evidenced  by  its  ability, 
in  the  case  of  a  composite  odour,  to  accept  the  synthetic 
product,  or  the  separate  smells  of  the  component  parts, 
as  the  owner  of  the  nose  wills. 

One  of  the  principal  contributories  to  the  Smell  o' 
the  Meetin'-hoose  is  freestone,  which  is  powdered  sand- 
stone, used  for  scrubbing  the  floors.  Sandstone,  dry 
and  alone,  is  inodorous,  but  forced  into  the  torn  fibres 
of  wood,  and  holding  there  a  certain  residuum  of  the 
black  soap  and  water  used  in  purification — freestone, 
wood,  moisture,  and  soap  combine  to  form  an  odour 
known  as  the  freestone  smell.  Another  very  important 
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constituent  is  sulphur  dioxide,  supplied  by  two  large  old 
blackleaded  and  leaky  coke-burning  stoves,  with  their 
pipe  connections.  Isolated,  this  smell  is  known  as 
"  choky."  On  these  two  large  foundational  odours  are 
superimposed  variable  quantities  of  some  dozens  of 
odours  minor,  one  of  the  most  important  being  that  of 
silk.  This  must  be  thick,  and  to  bring  it  into  proper 
condition  for  furnishing  its  quota  to  the  Smell  o'  the 
Meetin'-hoose,  it  must  be  attached,  in  certain  pro- 
portions, to  cotton  stuffs,  laid  in  drawers  for  many 
years,  in  chambers  slightly  damp,  and  in  which  peat 
fires  are  lit  at  least  six  times  annually.  It  should  have 
a  pocket  attached,  and  containing  a  handkerchief  with 
scent,  and  should  receive  an  occasional  sprinkling  of 
soft  water  on  Sundays.  Black  cloth  made  up  as  coats, 
vests,  and  trousers,  and  treated  as  above,  produces  a 
noticeable  and  important  element.  Posies  on  the 
breasts  of  the  girls,  bay  leaf,  lavender,  and  sither'-wood 
in  their  Bibles,  peppermints  in  their  mouths,  hair-oil 
on  the  men's  heads,  tobacco  in  their  pockets,  greased 
leather  on  their  boots,  these  and  accidentals — (an  old 
lady  brought  cinnamon  lozenges  one  Sunday,  in  mistake 
for  peppermint) — contribute,  in  varying  degree,  to  the 
great  Smell  o'  the  Meetin'-hoose.  This  is  a  solemn 
smell  by  association,  for  it  has  its  fullest  flavour  in  the 
solemn  five  or  ten  minutes  of  dead  silence  before  the 
service  commences.  At  this  time,  the  boy's  nose  being 
fresh  and  active,  and  smell,  indeed,  his  only  working 
sense,  there  is  nothing  exciting  to  see,  there  is  nothing 
exciting  to  taste,  for  the  boy,  unlike  the  girl,  lacks 
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forethought  in  this  connection,  and  does  not  provide 
sweeties  for  the  Meetin'-hoose,  and  if  a  relative's  fore- 
thought should  have  provided  them  at  starting,  he  will 
have  eaten  them  by  the  way.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
hear  unless  a  child  drops  its  ha'penny  for  the  poor's  box. 
So  this  great  smell,  at  its  best  in  this  most  solemn  time, 
becomes  by  association  a  solemn  smell. 

Of  kin  with  the  Smell  o'  the  Meetin'-hoose,  but  a 
poor  relation,  is  the  Smell  o'  the  School.  It  is  an 
odour  lacking  in  dignity — unworthy  of  respect.  Its 
base  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  solemn  odour,  and  of  its 
main  constituents  several  correspond  to  those  of  the 
finer  smell,  but  its  character  is  destroyed  by  inclusion  of 
certain  odours  of  the  baser  sort.  Old  hats  and  caps 
(good  enough  for  school)  miscellaneous,  ill-brushed,  and 
frequently  damp,  garments,  stale  bread,  plain  or  buttered, 
accumulated  as  crumbs  in  satchels ;  or  in  larger  pieces 
stowed  away  behind  books  in  odd  corners  of  presses 
and  shelves,  the  mice  nourished  on  this  provender, 
books  torn,  dirtied,  dog-eared — these  are  a  few  of  the 
things  providing  the  odour-elements  which  mar  the 
dignity  of  this  distinctive  smell.  It  is  impossible  to 
indicate,  with  any  accuracy,  the  character  of  the 
element  furnished  by  the  boys'  pockets.  In  a  school  of 
one  hundred  boys,  with  an  average  of  two  and  one-half 
pockets  to  the  boy,  there  will  be  250  receptacles,  all  full 
with  an  assortment  of  articles  which  would  require  250 
pages  of  catalogue  to  enumerate.  Marbles,  chalk, 
coco-nut  shell,  slate  pencils,  buttons — these  are  neutral ; 
but  along  with  them  are  the  dead  bird  kept  for  stuffing 
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some  day;  the  cheese  which  the  owner  does  not  care 
about,  but  which  seems  too  valuable  to  throw  away;  the 
boxes  of  addled  eggs  of  wild  birds,  the  skins  of  eels, 
the  canisters  of  bait-worms,  these  are  typical  of  furnish- 
ings which  contribute  to  the  school  odour  conglomerate, 
elements  mainly  of  maleficent  character.  Accidentals 
are  numerous  in  schools,  and  their  influence  generally 
lowering.  In  the  establishment  supplying  the  particu- 
lars for  this  consideration,  there  was  a  large  knot-hole 
with  an  open  space  below  it  in  the  framing  of  one  of 
the  windows.  A  boy,  supplied  by  a  fond  parent  with  a 
modicum  of  succulent  veal  in  his  lunch  parcel,  disposed 
of  the  meat,  which  he  disliked,  by  dropping  it  through 
the  knot-hole.  His  example  was  followed  by  boys  who 
had  relics  of  undesired  ham  sandwiches,  and  in  time  a 
not  inconsiderable  element  of  school  smell  was  pro- 
vided by  the  mephitic  product  of  this  receptacle. 

By  association,  the  Smell  o'  the  School  is  terrifying, 
rather  than  solemn.  The  boy  who  has  played  when  he 
should  have  been  studying,  may  find  abundance  of 
things  to  interest  him  on  the  way  to  school  with  un- 
learned lessons,  but  the  moment  he  reaches  the  school- 
door  the  smell  reminds  him  that  he  is  the  subject  of  an 
autocratic  government.  It  is  of  no  use  that  he  reason 
with  the  smell — pleading  that  he  couldn't  find  his  books 
— didn't  know  it  was  so  late,  &c.  The  smell  is  inexor- 
able and  speaks  canings,  detentions,  and  impositions, 
until  the  heart  of  the  boy  melts  and  sinks  into  his  boots. 
Of  course  the  malicious  smell  uses  the  same  threats  to 
the  boy  who  has  learned  his  lessons,  but  he  is  able  to 
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meet  it  with  the  contemptuous  sign  of  the  out-stretched 

fingers  proceeding  from  the  nose. 

This  consideration  is  not  to  be  extended  into  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  country  smells.  There  are  hundreds 
of  less  complex  or  simple  odours  known  to  every  adult, 
town  or  country,  in  these  kingdoms — if  not  directly, 
then  by  relatives,  and  of  these  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak.  But  exception  must  be  made  of  a  few  simple 
ones. 

The  first  is  of  Pig,  and  pig  in  congregation  where  pig 
ought  not  to  be.  It  was  called  "  serious  "  in  the  circum- 
stances here  stated.  A  small  farmer,  who  laboured  a 
few  sandy  acres  by  the  sea,  had  a  barn  not  fifty  yards 
above  high  water ;  its  great  gate  opened  seawards.  It 
was  a  delightfully  clean,  dry,  wholesome  place,  where 
the  ancient  operation  of  thrashing  was  performed  in  the 
ancient  way — by  flails,  and  the  winnowing  was  done 
outside  by  the  sweet  sea  breeze,  also  in  the  ancient  way. 
In  the  time  of  these  smell-experiences,  the  farmer's 
youngest  son  was  chum  to  The  Boy,  and  the  barn,  with 
the  gate  wide  open  to  the  sea,  was  their  favourite  play- 
place.  There  The  Boy,  from  passing  examples,  was 
taught  the  difference  between  lugger,  and  barque,  and 
barquantine,  and  schooner,  and  ship,  and  there  were 
larks  enacted,  and  much  palaver  about  the  deeds  to  be 
done  in  the  shining  days  of  man's  estate  was  heard 
by  the  rafters.  Now  the  farmer's  piggery,  being  insani- 
tary and  incommodious,  had  to  be  demolished,  and 
while  a  new  one  was  being  erected  on  the  old  site,  the 
pigs  had  to  be  accommodated  in  a  corner  of  the  barn, 
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fenced  in  a  rough  way  by  planks,  tree  branches,  old 
barrel  staves — anything  and  everything  fencible  that 
could  be  found  about  the  premises.  The  pigs  had  been 
in  occupation  for  a  week,  or  more,  on  a  boarded  floor 
without  drainage,  before  the  farmer's  wife  had  occasion 
to  visit  them.  Entering  the  barn  from  the  garden,  on 
a  day  when  the  boys  were  playing  unconcernedly  in  the 
strawheaps,  she  began,  immediately,  to  show  symptoms 
of  distress  and  disgust.  The  nose  puckered,  the  brow 
wrinkled,  the  mouth  pursed,  and  gathering  up  her  skirts 
as  if  smell  could  defile  them,  she  hurried  out  of  the 
front  gate,  saying  as  she  passed  the  boys  "  Weans,  dear, 
that's  a  sarious  smell."  The  odour  of  pig  is  not  shy — 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  bold,  pushful,  obtrusive,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  amenities  of  the  place  were  seriously 
disturbed  by  it,  yet  memory  recalls  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  keen-scented,  eleven-year-olds'  loathing — the 
"  sarious "  smell  caused  them  no  distress  whatever. 
And  this  story  of  a  smell,  simple  and  particular,  is  here 
adduced  as  evidence  of  eleven-year-old's  temporary 
ownership  of  prehistoric  man's  nose.  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  cave-dwellings  of  our 
far-in-the-past  fathers,  with  their  overcrowding,  with 
their  litter  of  animal  remains,  their  furs  and  skins, 
curing,  and  ill-cured,  were  as  malodorous  as  their  in- 
habitants were  keen-scented.  Yet  keen  scent  and 
malodour  lived  together,  without  distress,  for  many 
thousands  of  years.  And  this  old  indifference  to 
powerful  odours  called  miasmatic  by  adult  civilization, 
is  still  a  characteristic  of  the  keen-scented  dog.  Nor 
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boy  nor  man  has  now  like  power  of  scent ;  and  yet  the 
dog,  finding  a  place  suitable  for  meditation,  rest,  sun- 
bathing, or  any  other  of  his  purposes,  will  not  consider 
that  situation  as  damnified,  in  one  degree,  by  reason 
of  proximity  to  the  most  perfuminous  midden  that 
ever  was. 

A  country  smell,  to  be  considered  as  of  the  first 
magnitude,  is  the  Smell  of  the  Flax  Water.  The 
dripping  carts,  carrying  the  wet  bundles  of  retted  flax 
from  the  pits  of  black,  bubbling,  gassy  water,  to  the 
spreading-fields,  leave  on  their  tracks  solid  banks  of  this 
insistent,  impudent  odour.  It  is  rightly  called  impudent, 
for  on  clothes  and  boots  it  has  been  known  to  effect 
entrance  into  a  church,  and,  before  it  could  be  ejected, 
to  have  damaged  most  seriously  the  smell  proper  to 
the  building.  Slowly,  but  surely,  it  will  take  entire 
possession  of  whole  townlands,  so  that  people  complain 
that  they  have  to  eat  it  with  their  meals.  It  is  a  smell 
causative  of  much  pain  in  the  intercostal  region  of  car- 
drivers,  for  the  tourist  is  in  the  land  in  the  time  of  its 
prevalence,  and  when  the  poor  man  on  the  box  or 
dicky  is  pointing  out  objects  of  interest  on  the  route, 
and  giving  his  fare  the  ins  and  outs  of  county  families, 
the  car  may  enter  territory  possessed  by  the  smell,  and 
he  finds  himself  suddenly  smitten  under  the  fifth  rib  by 
the  armoured  end  of  an  umbrella,  while  the  ignorant 
Englisher  at  the  handle  end,  with  raucous  voice,  demands 
insistently  "  Wot's  that  smell  ?  "  It  is  very  much  easier 
to  say  what  this  odour  is  unlike,  than  to  describe  it  by 
reference  to  other  perfumes.  He  who  would  know  it  in 
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its  power  must  come  to  the  country  parts  of  Ulster  in 
the  time  o'  the  year.  It  is  not  in  the  least  like  mignonette 
or  violets. 

Chiefest  among  noble  smells  is  the  Smell  of  Tar. 
This  is  the  odour  of  the  incense  ever  burning  in  the 
heart-temple  of  the  Proper  Boy.  It  is  an  uncompounded 
smell,  simple,  unicellular,  but  who  shall  its  quiddity 
expound!  Its  forcible  appeal  is  to  the  prehistoric 
memory,  and  to  it  in  special  circumstances.  It  was  not 
until  the  hunter's  fire  of  pine-roots  had  long  burned, 
that  the  tar  ran  in  the  ashes.  The  feast  was  over,  the 
hunter  was  filled,  rested,  and  sleepy ;  and  so,  when  the 
smell  reaches  the  nose  of  the  sleepy  old  savage  in  us,  he 
rolls  over,  rubs  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  murmurs 
the  equivalent  of  "  Ah  !  I  have  dined,"  in  some  primi- 
tive and  long-forgotten  tongue.  Then  the  modern  who 
contains  him  says  to  himself,  "  I  rather  like  the  smell  of 
tar  " — the  reason  why  he  does  not  know. 

Then  tar  has  been  used  on  ships'  cordage  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  most  of  us  have  a  sailor  as  well  as  a  savage 
ancestor  inside.  To  smell  tar,  then,  is  to  taste  the  breath 
of  the  ocean,  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  ancient  winds,  to 
feel  the  thrill  of  ancient  escapes,  to  be  a  viking  in  the 
midst  of  wild,  turbulent  waves  and  to  conquer  them,  to 
taste  of  a  life  of  majestic  freedom.  Even  the  qualifying 
port  name  so  often  used  with  tar  carries  the  imagination 
into  the  heavens  among  the  cherubim  and  seraphim. 
On  all  accounts  a  right  noble  and  worshipful  smell. 
The  boy  knows  all  these  things  better  than  his  elders, 
the  savage  in  him  is  more  wakeful,  the  sailor  livelier 
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than  in  his  father.  He  dreams  sea  ;  he  is  going  to 
follow  the  sea.  The  boy  who  has  not  felt  the  jabble 
of  salt  water  in  his  blood  at  eleven  is  not  worth  his  salt. 
His  life  to  come  may  be  passed  in  the  pulpit,  on  the 
farm,  or  at  the  desk ;  but  at  eleven  he  knows  that  he  is 
going  to  sea.  There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  boy  who, 
for  the  delight  it  gave,  carried  in  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
tar-cord  ..."  which,  ever  and  anon,  he  gave  his  nose 
and  took't  away  again,"  and  once  he  stuck  it  under  the 
nose  of  his  companion,  saying,  "  Don't  you  hear  the  fizz 
o'  the  water  under  her  bows?"  This,  for  the  Boy,  is  the 
true  faculty  of  this  excellent  odour.  He  has  a  weary 
set  of  rules  to  learn,  a  weary  set  of  exercises  to  write, 
life  is  hardly  worth  living ;  his  hand  feeling  in  his  pocket 
touches  the  tar-cord,  and  he  draws  it  out.  He  smells — 
and  the  good  ship  Atalanta  is  rounding  Cape  Horn  in 
a  gale.  He  sees  the  black  mountains  of  angry  water, 
feels  the  rising  and  the  falling  of  the  labouring  ship, 
hears  the  creak  and  the  rattle  and  the  roar  above,  the 
thud  and  swish  of  tons  of  water  on  the  deck,  and  the 
choked  gurgle  of  the  lee-scuppers.  He  smells — and  it 
is  night.  In  a  black  sky  the  stars  of  a  Southern  Cross 
are  blazing.  The  ship,  with  every  stitch  of  sail  spread, 
is  heeling  over  under  a  steady  trade  wind.  There  are 
lights  in  the  forecastle,  and  the  sound  of  a  concertina 
and  of  happy  sailors'  voices,  in  song  and  story,  is  wafted 
aft.  The  boy  is  on  board  and  thinking  of  home.  He 
smells — and  his  ship  is  locked  in  the  ice  of  polar  seas  ; 
the  rushing  splendours  of  the  northern  light,  the  bears  on 
ice  floes,  the  Esquimaux,  the  dogs,  the  snow-huts,  and 
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the  awful  white  of  the  berg  shining  deep  in  the  cold, 
blue  water — are  all  in  the  boy's  eyes.  He  smells — and 
above  the  trees  lining  a  creek  of  a  Mexican  river  the 
rakish  masts  of  the  pirate  ship  are  discovered  ;  the  buc- 
caneers are  burying  treasure  in  the  sand.  And  all  this 
in  four  whiffs  of  tar-cord,  with  a  Thomson's  Arithmetic 
open  before  him,  and  a  beastly  grammar  at  his  elbow. 

As  the  chapter  draws  to  a  close  smells,  many  of  them 
important,  crowd  into  the  halls  of  memory,  claiming 
recognition  ;  but  here  is  not  space  to  do  them  justice. 
The  Smell  of  Ponds,  the  Smell  of  Woods,  the  stratified 
Smells  of  Old  Houses,  the  Smell  of  the  Seashore,  the 
Smell  of  the  Sea.  This  latter  should  have  a  treatise  in 
quarto  to  itself,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  handles  it 
in  five  lines.  He  says,  "  The  sea  has  a  rude  pistolling 
sort  of  odour,  that  takes  you  in  the  nostrils  like  snuff, 
and  carries  with  it  fine  sentiment  of  open  water  and  tall 
ships." 
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CHAPTER   IX 
THE    SCRIBE 

"That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend." 
SHAKESPEARE,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Act  II.  Sc.  i. 

"  \7E  wudn't  be  after  writin'  a  bit  letter  to  Ameriky 
JL      for  my  sister  Eliza  ?  "  said  Ann  to  me  one  day. 
The  negative  statement,  with  inquiring  inflection,  is 
much  used  in  Ireland  as  a  form  of  request.    "  Ye  haven't 
a  two-shillin'  piece  about  ye  ?  "  is  the  request  for  a  loan 
of  two  shillings. 

I  told  Ann  that  I  would  write  the  American  letter 
very  willingly,  and  on  an  agreed-upon  afternoon  I  went 
across  the  hills  to  Eliza's  home.  It  was  a  little  two- 
roomed,  thatched  cottage,  on  the  line  where  bog  and 
arable  land  met.  Eliza  was  wife  to  Robert  McAdoo,  a 
man  who  did  the  odd  jobs  of  the  country-side.  He 
could  thatch,  build  stone  dykes,  erect  wire  fencing,  or 
physic  a  cow.  Eliza  was  a  stout,  elderly  woman — she 
was  Ann's  half-sister,  and  much  older — and  she  and  her 
husband  would  have  lived  in  great  comfort  but  for  one 
thing.  Robert  and  "  sperrits  "  had  too  strong  affinity. 
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The  water  supply  of  the  cottage  came  from  the  spout- 
less roof.  At  each  side  of  the  door,  and  directly  under 
the  thatch  eave,  stood  a  row  of  large  crocks,  most  of 
them  cracked,  all  of  them  holding  more  or  less  rain- 
water, bearing  on  its  surface  colonies  of  little,  black 
insects.  The  little  creatures  did  not  discommode 
Mrs.  McAdoo  in  the  least.  Filling  her  kettle  for  tea, 
she  pushed  them  to  the  side  of  the  crock  with  the 
bottom  of  the  tea-cup  she  used  as  filler.  I  had  won- 
dered why  she  pulled  a  length  of  wheat-straw  out  of 
the  thatch  as  she  came  out ;  now  I  saw  that  its  use  was 
to  lift  out  an  occasional  speck  of  sooty,  living  matter 
that  had  escaped  dispersion,  and  found  its  way  into 
the  cup. 

An  earthen  floor  cannot  be  "  spotlessly  clean."  Here 
it  was  swept  carefully,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  damp 
hollows  pecked  by  feeding  hens.  The  little  peat-fire 
on  the  hearth  had  its  soft,  white  ash  swept  closely 
around  the  outer  ring  .of  peats.  On  the  table  was 
spread  a  much-worn  but  clean  cloth,  and  on  this  at 
one  end  were  placed  a  cup,  saucer,  and  plate  with  cakes, 
for  which  Mrs.  McAdoo  must  have  travelled  three  miles 
to  town  and  three  miles  back.  At  the  other  end  were 
arranged  the  writing  materials,  the  poor  contents  of  a 
penny  packet  of  notepaper — a  pen  included — and  a  new 
penny  bottle  of  ink. 

"  The  dacency  o'  the  tay  is  in  the  warmin'  o'  the  tay- 
pot,"  said  Eliza,  turning  that  vessel  upside  down  at  the 
door,  and  shaking  it  to  get  rid  of  the  heating  water. 

The  tea-pot  had  been   sitting  on   the   fragments  of 
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a  crushed  red  peat  for  ten  minutes  when  Mrs.  McAdoo 

filled  a  cup,  and  invited  me  to  "  sit  up  to  the  table." 

"But  you  are  going  to  take  tea,"  I  said. 

"  No,  dearie.  I  wouldn't  demean  myself  to  it,"  said 
the  hostess. 

This  is  not  what  Mrs.  McAdoo  meant.  What  she 
wished  to  say  was,  that  she  "  wouldn't  even  herself  to 
it "  ;  but  she  thought  she  had  got  a  finer  word  with 
the  same  sense. 

It  was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  have  the  good 
woman  sitting  apart,  and  so  urgent  that  I  should  eat 
plenty  before  commencing  my  arduous  task.  In  a  pile 
of  old  papers  and  pamphlets  in  one  of  my  aunt's  out- 
houses I  had  found  a  missionary  booklet,  which  gave 
specimen  extracts  from  the  poetry  of  certain  island 
savages,  to  show  how  low  a  standard  of  poetic  expres- 
sion was  theirs.  One  of  these  in  the  translation  ran 
thus  :— 

Eat  a  great  deal, 
Eat,  eat,  eat ; 
Eat  more  yet, 
Eat,  eat,  eat. 

Mrs.  McAdoo's  invitations  to  "  take  plenty "  were  in 
plain  prose,  and  much  more  decorous  in  form,  but  were 
quite  as  insistent.  I  succeeded  at  last  in  convincing 
her  that  there  are  limits  to  a  boy's  stomachal  capacity, 
and  the  table  was  cleared  for  action.  Mrs.  McAdoo 
made  the  occasion  important  by  wearing  her  black 
satin.  She  sat  beside  the  table,  her  hands  on  her 
knees. 
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"  Ye'll  put  the  day  o'  the  month  at  the  tap,  dearie." 

I  wrote  townland  and  date  in  proper  form,  and 
waited. 

"  Noo,  dearie,  will  ye  write,  '  Dear  Sarah  Jane.' 

"  Is  that  done  ?     Weel • 

"  I  noo  sit  doon  to  write  you  these  few  lines,  hopin' 
they  will  find  you  in  good  health  as  this  leaves  me  at 
present." 

"  But,"  I  objected,  "your  rheumatism  is  very  bad,  and 
you  have  a  bad  cold,  and  are  not  better  yet."  Mrs. 
McAdoo  had  told  me  of  her  pains  and  aches  while  I 
ate  and  drank. 

"  Yes,  dearie,  but  we'll  come  to  that ;  we  always  begin 
the  letter  this  way,"  said  Eliza,  and  I  transcribed  the 
words  she  had  dictated.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time 
that  this  was  the  standard  opening  of  the  illiterate  in 
this  country-side. 

"  What  next  ? "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  dearie;  ye  have  that  all  doon,  haven't  ye? 
Wait  till  we  see.  Aye,  Mary  McGlory's  very  bad ; 
she's  just  hingin'  on.  Her  man  worked  for  your  aunt  for 
many  a  year.  He  was  a  tar'ble  good,  studdy  man.  I 
wish  Rabert  was  lek  him  ;  puir  man,  he  has  a  wake- 
ness.  Whisky  an'  him's  ower  gude  freen's.  Did  ye 
put  that  down  about  Mary  McGlory?  It's  somethin' 
on  her  liver,  the  doctor  says." 

I  wrote  down  that  Mary  McGlory  was  very  bad  with 
something  on  her  liver.  After  having  been  at  work 
twenty  minutes  I  discovered  that  Eliza  had  three  voices. 
One  was  for  Sarah  Jane  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  one 
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was  elucidatory  and  intended  for  me,  the  third  was  her 
own  unconscious  thinking  aloud.  There  was  nothing 
in  tone  to  differentiate  the  three,  and  before  I  learned  to 
sort  them  out  I  am  afraid  that  something  to  astonish 
Sarah  Jane  must  have  got  into  the  letter. 

After  recording  poor  Mary  McGlory's  trouble  I 
waited  for  more  copy ;  but  Eliza  was  in  the  store- 
room of  her  thoughts,  seemingly  unable  to  find  what 
she  wanted.  She  murmured  "  Aye "  over  and  over 
again,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  for  each  time 
of  pronouncement. 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  now  of  your  rheumatism  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Aye,  dearie,  just  do  tell  her.  I  can  hardly  move 
hand  or  fut  wi'  it  sometimes.  I'm  at  a  bottle  from 
ould  Mary  Moloney;  it's  doin'  me  twicet  the  good 
the  doctor's  did,  and  I  paid  tenpence  for  it  in  town. 
An'  I'm  that  short  o'  breath,  I  declare  I  cudn't  dig 
pataties  for  the  denner.  But,  plase  God,  I'll  mend. 
Have  ye  put  that  down,  dearie?  I  got  my  body  done 
up  this  spring,  and  I  want  to  tell  her  aboot  it." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  had  translated  and  copied  what  I 
thought  was  demanded  by  the  rheumatism  and  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  waited  for  instructions  about  the 
body. 

"  Weel,  dearie,  will  ye  put  doon  that  I  got  my  body 
dyed  black  ?  It  was  a  dirty  brown,  and  I  got  two  yards 
o'  black  satin  ribbon  put  on  it — this  is  it  I  have  on — and 
Miss  Dick  charged  me  four  and  tuppence  for  it — no — 
what  was  it  ?  Let  me  see — I  have  her  bill." 

Eliza  rose,  turned  up  and  pinned  up  her  black  satin 
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dress,  and  kneeled  down  before  the  "  chist,"  a  long  deep 
box  which  served  as  safe  and  wardrobe.  From  a  large 
linen  pocket  she  produced  the  key,  opened  the  chest, 
and  propped  up  the  heavy  lid  with  a  broom-handle. 
A  box  within  the  box,  a  chamber  with  a  separate  lid, 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  chest,  and  this,  on  being 
opened,  proved  to  be  nearly  full  of  rusty  keys.  No 
careful  country  woman  will  ever  throw  away  a  key — 
you  never  know  when  it  may  come  in  useful — and 
Eliza's  collection  represented  the  accumulation  of  more 
than  one  generation.  Below  the  rusty  keys  were  various 
small  papers,  which  Eliza  handed  to  me. 

"  Just  look  at  the  tap  one,  dearie,  and  see  if  it's  it." 
The  "tap"  one  was  a  scrap  of  note-paper  headed. 
"  To  Miss  Dick,"  and  below, 

Bonet  dide        lod. 

trimin    ...         ...         ...         ...     2s. 

2s.  lod. 
paid  Miss  Dick. 

These  particulars  I  read  out. 

"  O,  that's  the  bonnet,"  said  Eliza ;  "  we'll  come  to 
that.  Will  ye  try  the  next?" 

But  the  sought-for  document  was  not  in  the  collec- 
tion. There  were  smith's  accounts  for  "  shoin'  shilty  " 
— shoeing  Robert's  grey  old  pony ;  accounts  for  seed 
beans  and  potatoes,  shoemaker's  accounts,  memoranda 
of  the  birthdays  of  calves  and  pigs,  weights  of  hay  and 
straw,  notes  of  ancient  repairings,  dyeings  and  trim- 
mings, but  not  the  recent  and  desired  account. 
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Mohammedans,  it  is  said,  will  not  burn  or  destroy  a 
piece  of  written  paper  lest  the  name  of  God  should  be 
found  on  it.  Eliza  was  Mohammedan  in  practice,  partly 
out  of  simple  respect  for  learning,  partly  from  the  dread 
of  having  to  pay  an  account  over  again,  if  she  couldn't 
produce  the  "  paper  "  of  it.  Some  of  these  old  scraps, 
reddened  with  key-rust,  dated  back  to  years  before  the 
scribe  had  entered  the  world — to  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  wanted  to  know  if  four  shillings  and  twopence,  for 
renovating  her  body,  would  not  be  near  enough  the 
mark  for  Sarah  Jane  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  but 
Eliza  was  down  again  on  her  knees,  this  time  searching 
in  the  larger  chamber  of  the  chest.  Carefully,  from  one 
end  of  this  she  removed  her  bonnet,  rummaged  here, 
and  rummaged  there,  until  was  found  an  old  card  box 
which  gave  up  the  missing  document. 

"  I  knew  I  had  it,"  said  Eliza.    "  Read  that,  dearie." 

The  document,  in  Miss  Dick's  phonetic  manner,  set 
forth  with  much  detail  the  material  and  time  charges 
for  the  work  on  the  body,  and  with  a  great  sigh  of 
satisfaction  Eliza  learned  that  four  and  twopence  was 
the  amount  of  the  account. 

"  I  thought  I  was  right,"  she  said  ;  "  and  we'll  take  the 
bonnet  noo." 

She  lifted  the  head-dress,  let  out  its  black  satin 
strings,  twitched  an  ornament  here  and  there  lovingly, 
and  said — 

"  Mebbe  you  could  tell  her  what  it's  like.  That's  a 
bunch  o'  grapes — I  bought  it  separate  and  gave  it  to 
Miss  Dick ;  and  I  paid  tenpence,  separate,  for  the 
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border.  The  feathers  is  my  own.  And  Miss  Dick 
put  in  the  wee  thig-ma-jigs  that  shakes,  and  didn't 
charge  for  that.  It  was  very  dacent  o'  her,  but  I  have 
been  dalin'  wi'  her  for  thirty  year,  since  ever  I  was 
married.  You  wouldn't  think  that  I  had  this  dress  all 
that  time — now  would  ye?  Sarah  Jane  got  hers  at  the 
same  time.  It's  a  king  to  Ellen  Macartney's  with  her 
red  cherries,  and  her  oulder  than  I  am.  O,  it's  a  regler 
show.  An'  tell  her  it  was  two  an'  tenpence,  forbye 
what  I  bought  myself." 

The  scribe's  description  of  bonnet  and  trimmings,  the 
source  of  them,  and  the  cost  of  them,  was  probably  a 
"  hash,"  but,  considering  the  nature  of  the  dictation, 
defect  was  excusable.  Asking  Eliza  if  I  was  to  put  in 
anything  about  Ellen  Macartney's  cherries,  and  the 
regular  show  they  were,  she  replied,  "  O  no,  dearie,  I'm 
an  ould  fool  to  be  bletherin'  like  that  when  you're  writin'. 
What'll  we  tell  her  now  ?  " 

She  sat  down,  hands  on  knees  again,  swaying  gently, 
murmuring  "  Aye,  aye  "  with  each  nod.  Again  were 
the  chambers  of  memory  ransacked.  Suddenly  her  face 
cleared. 

"  O  aye — the  hins.  She  likes  to  hear  aboot  the  hins. 
I  set  ould  Marly  wi'  thirteen,  and  all  she  brought  out 
was  eight,  and  wan  o'  them  a  wee  crowl.  But  I  got  a 
shillin'  a  piece  for  them,  which  wasn't  bad  considerin'. 
An'  I  bought  a  clockin'  hin  from  Ellen  Macartney — her 
and  her  rid  cherries,  she's  sixty-five  if  she's  a  day — and 
I  put  thirteen  under  her  too.  There  was  just  two 
rotten,  but  two  o'  them  fell  into  the  horse-hole  and  got 
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drowned,  an'  I  have  my  knife  into  Ellen  for  takin'  two- 
and-sixpence  from  me  for  that  hin.  It  was  twicet  two 
much  for  her,  and  me  givin'  her  the  glass  buttons  for 
wee  Ellen's  frock.  An'  she  put  her  big  fut  on  wan,  an' 
that  left  eight.  She's  the  poor  mother  to  chickens  ;  ducks 
would  shoot  her  betther,  for  she  cudn't  drown  them  in 
horse-holes.  An'  tell  her,  dearie,  that  I'm  lukin'  to 
have  a  settin'  o'  ducks  ready  by  the  time  the  green 
peas  is  in,  an'  if  it's  to  be  managed  I'll  have  turkeys  for 
Christmas." 

I  knew  enough  of  the  working  of  Eliza's  mind,  by 
this  time,  to  disentangle  the  ideas  to  which  she  had 
given  expression  and  to  forward  to  Sarah  Jane  only 
such  as  were  intended  for  her.  I  knew  that  thirteen 
eggs  had  been  placed  under  the  hen,  and  not  under  her 
former  owner,  and  that  it  was  the  hen's,  and  not  Ellen 
Macartney's  big  foot,  that  was  responsible  for  the  death 
of  a  chicken.  And  when  Eliza,  in  the  way  of  dictation, 
made  the  teething  of  her  first  grandchild,  in  a  manner, 
dependent  on  the  price  of  "  ould  skerries  in  the  market 
at  three-and-sixpence  the  hunder,"  I  think  the  news 
went  to  Winconsin  more  in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tion than  the  expression  of  the  dictator. 

"  Sure  it's  a  gran'  letter  Sarah  Jane'll  be  gettin' — the 
like  o'  it  she  hasn't  had  since  Mrs.  Montgomery  died 
that  used  to  write  for  me.  Rabert  did  the  last,  but  it 
tuk  the  most  o'  twa  days,  and  he  didn't  lek  the  job. 
He  was  for  iver  makin'  some  excuse  to  get  out  to 
smoke." 

Gently  swaying,  and  with  eyes  closed,  Eliza  sunned 
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herself  in  happy  thoughts  of  the  success  of  her  letter, 
The  very  ordinary  caligraphy  of  a  schoolboy  seemed 
to  her  a  marvel.  "  It's  just  lek  copperplate,"  she 
said. 

Suddenly  she  sat  up. 

"There's  just  wan  wee  bit  to  put  in,  dearie,  and  then 
we've  done  a  gran'  afternoon's  wark. 

"  Rabert's  keepin'  studdy." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "wasn't  Robert  tipsy  last  week, 
and  the  week  before,  and  didn't  you  tell  me  yourself 
that  he  had  a  weakness  ? " 

"  Yes,  dearie,  I  ken  it  weel,  wha  kens  it  better  than  I 
do !  but  I  cudn't  be  showin'  him  up  before  her." 

The  fib  went  in  with  a  line  to  itself. 

Eliza's  evident  relief  and  accession  of  spirits  showed 
that  she  had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  her  scribe's 
refusal  to  certify  Robert's  steadiness.  She  rose  and 
bustled  to  the  treasure  chest. 

"  An'  now,  dearie,  I'll  show  you  how  to  finish  up,"  she 
said,  drawing  from  a  little  tin  canister  a  scrap  of  ruled 
paper  that  had  formed  at  one  time  half  of  a  passbook 
leaf,  and  handing  it  to  me  with  the  injunction,  "  Read 
that,  dearie." 

The  ancient  document  carried  four  words  in  two 
lines — 

Yours  til  deth 

respeckfully 

written  by  one  who,  if  the  delineators  of  character  from 
handwriting  are  to  be  believed,  was  a  pessimist,  for  not 
only  did  each  line  drop  half  an  inch  in  its  short  career, 
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but  even  the  letters  decreased  in  size  as  the  end  of  the 

lines  approached. 

I  felt  superior  to  this  most  absurd  subscription  from 
sister  to  sister,  and  thought  Eliza  would  welcome  the 
suggestion  of  a  more  agreeable  and  correct  form. 

"  She  is  your  sister,  Mrs.  McAdoo,  and  you  should 
say  '  Yours  affectionately  '  or  '  Your  affectionate  sister.' " 

But  Eliza  was  firm. 

"  No,  dearie,  that's  right  I'm  sure  for  your  aunt  lek, 
or  wi'  gintry,  but  I  always  put  what's  on  the  paper,  and 
Sarah  Jane  wudn't  think  it  was  from  me  if  I  didn't.  It 
was  writ  for  me,  oh  more  than  twinty  years  ago,  by  ould 
Mrs.  Montgomery  that  used  to  write  for  me.  She  was 
a  ginteel  ould  body,  and  had  lived  wi'  good  families. 
That's  hoo  she  got  it.  And  wan  day  when  she  had 
finished  writin'  for  me,  she  says,  '  I'll  just  write  the 
endin1  for  you  on  this  bit  o'  passbook,'  says  she,  '  and 
whin  I'm  dead  an'  gone  you'll  have  it  by  you,'  says  she. 
An'  that's  hoo  I  come  by  it,  and  I  wud  rather  use  it, 
dearie,  if  you  don't  mind." 

And  so,  corrected  in  spelling,  the  silly  old  subscrip- 
tion journeyed  once  more  across  the  Atlantic. 

A  week  later  I  was  up  while  yet  the  sunshine  wore 
its  early  morning  look  —it  was  about  five  o'clock.  Tom, 
one  of  the  farmhands,  was  to  fire  a  pile  of  hedge  clear- 
ings, and  had  promised  to  wait  for  me.  In  the  kitchen 
Ann  was  stooping  to  build  the  newly-lit,  peat  fire.  A 
plentiful  blue  smoke  rolled  into  the  chimney  cave 
behind  the  hearth — heat  and  the  glow  of  fire  were  yet 
lacking. 
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"  Hello,  Ann  !  " 

The  girl  turned,  and  showed  eyes  streaming  with 
tears. 

"It's  Eliza,"  she  said,  "she's  tar'ble  bad — dyin',  I'm 
feared.  An  ould  man  that  lives  near  her  was  to  get  a 
pig  from  them  this  mornin'  at  half-past  four.  When 
they  didn't  open  wi'  knockin',  he  lifted  the  latch,  and 
there  was  Rabert  on  the  flure  sleepin'  drunk,  and  Eliza, 
in  her  bed,  could  just  gasp  '  For  God's  sake  send  your 
wife  to  me,  I'm  dyin.'  He  got  the  ould  woman  to  go 
to  her,  and  is  just  away.  Tom's  away  over  for  me  to 
see  what's  wrang,  and  I'm  goin'  as  soon  as  I  get  things 
started,  and  can  see  the  mistress." 

I  ran  to  the  door  and  saw  Tom  breasting  a  big  grass 
hill;  he  was  making  a  bee-line  for  Eliza's  cottage.  I 
went  after  him.  Half-a-dozen  fields,  ploughed,  harrowed, 
or  in  grass,  with  steep  rises  and  falls,  taken  with 
speed,  left  me  breathless  and  panting  when  I  reached 
the  garden  gate  very  little  behind  Tom.  The  door  of 
the  cottage  lay  open  to  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun, 
filling  with  cold,  white  light  the  fireless  kitchen. 
Robert  lay  on  his  back  with  arms  outstretched,  and 
partly  on  the  hearth.  Coming,  drunk,  the  night 
before,  he  had  fallen,  and  apparently,  against  sharp 
projecting  stones  of  a  wall  or  fence,  for  forehead  and 
cheeks  were  badly  cut  And  he  had  fallen  in  mud, 
and  rolled  in  it,  for  mud  and  blood  mingled  on 
the  face.  They  were  even  on  the  lips  of  the  foolish- 
looking,  gaping  mouth,  and  in  the  tangled  hair ; 
from  head  to  foot  his  clothes  were  covered  with 
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mud,  now  drying  white.  And  in  rolling  over  in  the 
night  he  had  come  to  He  partially  across  the  dead  peat 
fire,  scattering  its  white,  feathery  ash  thickly  over  his 
head,  where,  with  mud  and  dried  gore,  it  produced  an 
effect  most  weird  and  repulsive.  One  boot,  kicked  off, 
and  leaning  against  the  fire  back — the  tongue  out — 
seemed  to  leer  like  its  owner  in  drunken  and  dis- 
reputable fashion. 

On  a  low  stool  beside  the  bed-head  sat  an  old  woman 
holding  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  bowing  like  one  in  a 
paroxysm  of  grief.  And  the  still  form  under  the 
coverlet  with  the  sheet  pulled  over  the  face — was  it  a 
corpse  ? 

Tom  kicked  the  sleeping,  stupid  man  in  disgust,  and 
not  gently. 

"  Get  up,"  he  said,  "  get  up,  ye  drunken  blayguard  ; 
your  wife's  deid." 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  or  see  more.  The  hill  behind 
the  house  was  steep,  but  I  ran  up  it,  panting,  with  the 
hand  of  horror  heavily  on  me.  The  minute  details  of 
dress  and  bonnet  renovation,  the  ancient  scraps  of 
writing  religiously  preserved,  the  collection  of  rusty 
keys ; — what  were  these  now  to  the  form  under  the 
coverlet  ?  And  that  hideous  travesty  of  humanity,  lying 
among  the  ashes,  for  the  credit  of  whose  reputation  the 
last  line  of  our  letter  was  a  lie — had  the  disembodied 
Eliza  any  memory  of  it  ?  The  matted,  gory  hair,  the  ash, 
the  mud  covered,  battered  features  came  between  me 
and  anything  I  looked  at  in  the  sunlight.  I  pictured  my 
poor  friend's  entry  into  the  lone  land  of  spirits,  the 
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recording  angel's  ruling  of  the  book  for  her  closed 
career.  What  had  he  down  against  me  for  my  share 
in  that  whitewashing  of  Robert?  Eliza,  I  was  sure, 
would  say  that  it  was  not  the  bairn's  fault. 

With  what  minute  accuracy  the  faculties  seize  and 
hold  unimportant  details  of  things  seen,  when  we  are 
stunned  by  disaster !  The  split  branch  of  a  whin,  a 
lichen  spot  on  stone,  a  broken  stem  of  grass,  and  a 
hundred  such  accidents  of  existence  of  no  serious  import, 
printed  their  forms  on  memory  for  ever,  in  that  troubled 
race  home,  and,  withal,  their  sharply  imprinted  forms 
had  a  distant  and  unfriendly  look. 

My  aunt,  agitated,  was  standing  at  the  gate  from  the 
courtyard  to  the  field  pathway.  Her  face  asked  a 
question  which  I  answered  in  two  words — 

"  Eliza's  dead." 

"  Ann  told  me  of  the  sudden  illness,  and  I  came  out 
to  catch  you  or  Tom  before  you  could  see  her.  Don't 
tell  her — don't  go  in — she  is  getting  ready  to  go  over. 
Let  me  break  it  to  her  ;  but — are  you  sure  ?  Who  told 
you  ?  Who  was  there  ? 

I  told  her  of  the  weeping  old  woman,  and  of  what  I 
had  heard  Tom  say. 

"But  Tom  could  hardly  have  been  there  a  minute 
before  you,  from  what  Ann  says.  How  did  he  know  ? 
how  could  he  know  ?  " 

While  she  spoke  the  breeze  carried  the  sound  of  a 
shout,  and  looking  to  the  hilltop  we  saw  Tom  running 
and  frantically  waving  his  arms.  We  waited  in  silence 
until  he  came  near,  exhausted  and  excited. 
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"  She's  no  deid,  she's  no  deid,  she's  leevin'  yet,"  he 
gasped,  and  sank  on  the  ditch  side. 

"It  was  the  sheet  ower  her  heid,"  he  continued,  "  and 
that  ould  woman  sittin'  on  the  stool  cryin',  and  that 
wudn't  answer  me,  that  made  me  think  that  Eliza  was 
deid,  and  of  coorse  I  cud  get  nothin'  out  o'  that  drunken 
scamp.  But  a  minute  or  two  after  the  boy  had  gone  I 
saw  that  Eliza  was  movin',  and  when  I  went  for'ard  she 
whispered,  '  Ann,  Ann  ;  can  ye  bring  me  Ann?'  I  made 
that  ould  fool  o"  a  woman  get  up  purty  quick,  and  set 
her  to  light  the  fire  while  I  tore  over  here.  "  Did  you 
tell  Ann  that  her  sister  was  deid  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to 
me. 

"  No,"  said  my  aunt ;  "  fortunately,  I  came  out  to  get 
what  news  might  be  coming,  and  while  we  were  talking, 
we  heard  your  cry  and  saw  you.  Put  a  horse  in 
the  light  cart,  and  go  for  the  doctor.  Bring  him 
back  with  you — he  can  breakfast  here." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Tom's  horse  was  flying 
for  the  doctor,  as  the  fire  brigade  horse  flies  to  the  fire, 
and  my  aunt  and  Ann,  carrying  brandy  and  hot-water 
bottles,  had  started  over  the  fields  for  the  cottage.  By 
nine  o'clock  my  aunt  was  back  with  the  doctor.  The 
danger  was  over ;  Ann  remained  in  charge  of  her  sister. 

The  truly  pathetic  story  should  have  finished  with 
Tom's  kicking  admonition,  leaving  a  corpse  under  the 
sheet  beside  the  swaying  old  woman;  the  truth  is 
that  within  a  week  Eliza  was  out  and  about  as  usual. 

And  Robert,  his  face  and  head  much  decorated  by 
crossed  pieces  of  sticking-plaster,  went  about  shame- 
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facedly,  during  the  time  of  her  retirement,  and  with  the 
zeal  of  the  new  convert,  the  communicativeness  of  the 
raw  scholar,  discoursed  to  all  and  sundry  on  the  evils 
of  drink. 

"  It's  a  cur-r-r-se,"  he  said,  "but  I've  done  wi'  it;  I've 
had  a  lesson  ;  I've  got  what'll  do  me? 

The  maudlin  talk  was  not  reassuring.  He  had  a 
few  days'  work  given  to  him  on  the  farm,  really  to  keep 
him  out  of  Eliza's  way.  Ann  said  he  was  not  working — 
only  "  footering."  And  when  anyone  came  near  him,  he 
sheepishly  called  attention  to  his  wounds,  saying — 

"  I  had  a  wakeness  for  sperrits — I  admet  it,  I  ad  met  it, 
but  I've  had  a  lesson  that'll  do  me  for  life.  It's  a 
cur-r-r-se,  but — nivir  again — nivir  again." 

On  the  very  next  market  day  after  Eliza's  recovery 
Robert  expressed  his  intention  to  go  to  town. 

"  Ye  ken  what'll  happen,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Woman,"  said  the  indignant  advocate  of  temperance, 
"did  I  no'  tell  ye  that  I  had  had  a  lesson  to  do  me?" 
And  he  went. 

In  the  late  evening  a  farmer's  cart  drew  up  on  the 
road  before  Eliza's  door.  The  farmer  descended,  pulled 
a  "  bottle  "  of  straw  out  of  the  cart,  and  placed  it  on  the 
ground.  Then  he  took  off  the  end  board,  and,  tipping 
the  cart  gently,  he  dumped  on  the  straw  cushion  a  man 
so  affected  by  "  wakeness "  as  to  be  incapable  of 
standing  upright,  much  less  walking. 

The  man  with  the  infirmity  was  Robert.  And  one 
of  the  sticking-plaster  crosses  was  still  in  situ. 
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CHAPTER.  X 
"FRESHARD"    IN   ANTRIM 

"There  is  not  a  more  noble  or  a  more 
delightful  thing,  than  to  hear,  or  to  read,  the 
chronicles  of  old."— Le  Livre  du  Chevalier  de 
la  Tour  Lindray. 

THE  convivialities  of  remembered  farm-kitchen 
symposia  were  inspired  by  nothing  stronger 
than  buttermilk.  The  conversation  began  at  table 
while  the  consumption  of  porridge  was  proceeding, 
and  continued  in  the  circle  round  the  fire,  which 
followed.  As  I  have  already  indicated  it  was  the 
mistress's  custom  to  meet  her  men  at  this  time;  her 
guests,  if  she  had  any,  enjoyed  listening  to  the  talk, 
and  the  maids  always  found  something  to  do  which 
kept  them  in  the  company. 

Robert,  the  ploughman,  eldest  of  the  "  all-the-year- 
round  "  hands,  waited  but  seldom  after  his  supper.  After 
a  few  words  with  the  mistress,  his  custom  was  to  light 
his  pipe  with  a  bit  of  red  peat,  say  "  I  wish  you  all  a 
very  good  evening,"  and  depart  to  the  society  of  wife 

and  weans,  and  to  work  in  his  garden. 
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Tom,  next  in  age,  a  man  of  thirty,  living  with  his 
parents,  was  the  destructive  critic.  Whatever  the  sub- 
ject discussed,  his  business  was  to  pick  holes  in  stories, 
to  depreciate  argument,  to  play  the  doubter.  The 
sting  of  his  criticism  was,  however,  deadened  by  his 
oft-repeated  statement  that  he  did  it  all  "  for  the  lark 
o'  the  thing." 

Jamie  Wallace,  nearly  his  equal  in  age,  was  the  all- 
round-man  of  the  farm.  "  Not  much  to  look  at,  but  a 
great  worker,"  was  the  popular  description  of  him. 
Nature  had  intended  him  to  be  large,  but  the  poverty 
of  the  cabin  in  which  he  saw  the  light  starved  the 
organism  in  its  early  growth,  and  he  never  came  to  his 
inheritance  of  size.  His  arms  were  long  and  strong, 
his  feet  and  hands  large,  but  the  body  was  small  and 
the  shoulders  bowed.  The  thin,  hatchet  face  lodged 
under  a  thatch  of  brightest  red  hair,  and  face,  neck,  and 
the  backs  of  the  large  hairy  hands  were  freckled  to 
such  a  degree  that  unpigmented  skin  of  the  area  of 
sixpence  was  not  anywhere  to  be  found  on  them.  The 
poor  fellow  had  had  no  schooling,  so  that  he  was  not 
any  more  conspicuous  for  his  graces  of  mind  than  for 
his  bodily  perfections.  But  everybody  admitted  that  he 
was  "  dacent "  in  every  connotation  of  the  word,  one 
able,  and  willing,  in  crises  of  farm  life,  to  do  the  work 
of  any  two  men.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  men- 
servants  who  "  slept  in,"  his  bedroom  being  the  corner 
of  a  large  loft  over  the  pantries  and  store-rooms, 
reached  from  the  courtyard  by  a  broad  flight  of  stone 
steps. 
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Usually,  in  these  talks,  he  sat  on  a  low  rod-backed 
chair  before  the  fire,  the  body  leaning  forward  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five,  elbows  on  knees,  the  great  hands 
clasped,  the  thumbs  like  twin-stars  revolving  round 
each  other.  His  credulity  was  unbounded ;  no  story 
of  scientific  attainment,  no  old-time  history,  no  tale  of 
traveller  was  too  strange  to  be  accepted  by  him.  He 
could  say  very  little,  but  he  listened  with  a  visible 
intensity — the  revolving  thumbs  moving  slowly  when 
the  talk  in  his  hearing  was  of  easy  comprehension,  and 
eclipsing  each  other  with  greater  rapidity  when  it  was 
matter  that  put  heavier  strain  on  his  intelligence.  He 
made  much  use  of  the  word  "  Aye,"  pronounced  not 
so  slightly  as  "  I,"  nor  yet  so  broadly  as  "  oi "  ;  and" by 
specialization  in  inflection  he  appeared,  with  this  word 
alone,  to  take  a  respectable  share  in  the  conversation. 
Assisted  by  modulation,  and  much  and  varied  facial 
contortion,  his  "  Aye "  expressed  doubt,  amazement, 
awe,  perplexity,  delight,  agreement,  it  questioned,  it 
approved,  it  emphasized,  it  applauded  ;  it  was,  in  itself, 
a  large  vocabulary. 

The  burden  of  conversation  was  carried  by  George, 
youngest  but  one  of  the  men.  He  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  "  a  clane,  well-set-up  young  fellow," 
could  read  and  write,  and  what  endeared  him  to  The 
Boy,  he  believed  in  and  loved  a  glorious  past.  His 
years  were  about  twenty-four,  but  his  heart  was  not 
more  than  half  so  old,  and,  when  his  occupation  per- 
mitted, he  told  listening  eleven-year-old  many  a  tale  of 
knightly  adventure,  enchantment,  and  old  war.  And, 
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on  request,  he  was  always  willing  to  act  his  story  or 
one  invented  for  him  by  me  ;  charging  a  windmill,  or 
having  at  a  whin  bush,  with  a  power  of  seeing  in  them 
castle  or  knight  combatant  equal  to  my  own.  The 
past,  in  these  days,  was  still  to  him,  as  to  the  country 
people  generally,  one  period ;  he  saw,  as  yet,  all  ancient 
things  as  co-existent,  the  mythical  with  the  historic. 
Doubtless  later,  as  his  world  widened,  his  knowledge 
became  more  accurate,  for  his  intelligence  was  keen. 
In  the  main  his  mediaeval  lore  was  derived  from  an  old 
cobbler,  a  lonely,  book-loving  man,  living  alone  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill-slope,  with  a  fifty-acre  peat  bog  starting 
almost  at  his  door.  Here,  as  in  so  many  times  and 
places,  the  "surgeon  to  old  shoes"  was  a  man  of 
culture.  Froissart  must  have  been  among  his  books, 
for  many  of  George's  stories  were  from  the  Chronicle. 
In  these  tales  the  old  heroes  lost  names,  country,  and 
place  in  time,  but  the  narrative  of  their  exploits 
suffered  little  change.  Those  that  persisted  under 
change,  were,  naturally,  such  as  appeal  to  the  simple 
country  mind — stories  of  strange  fighting  procedure, 
like  that  of  Duke  John  of  Normandy's  flinging  of  dead 
horses,  by  engines,  into  the  besieged  castle  of  Thin,  in 
order  that  the  besiegers  might  be  poisoned  by  the  smell  ; 
or  of  astonishing  magnificence  in  equipment,  as  in 
the  Douglas  expedition  to  Spain  and  the  Holy  Land, 
carrying  the  heart  of  King  Robert  of  Scotland.  The 
thrill  of  horror,  and  love  of  the  grand  in  living,  were 
supplied  together  in  the  story  of  the  Count  Foix  who, 
however,  did  not  answer  to  name,  figuring  simply  as  "  a 
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great  lord  in  the  country."  No  embarrassing  accuracy 
as  to  name,  where  he  lived,  or  when,  was  demanded. 
The  Count's  prayers,  alms,  dogs,  gifts — none  ever  left 
him  without  a  gift — his  moving  at  midnight,  preceded 
by  twelve  men  carrying  lighted  torches,  to  a  hall  full  of 
knights  and  squires — of  these  the  simple  folk  heard 
with  untiring  interest.  And  their  pity  streamed  at  the 
tale  of  his  unfortunate  son's  sorrows  and  death,  as  if 
these  had  been  things  of  a  neighbouring  county  and 
recent  year.  Told  and  retold,  with  variation  and 
amplification  and  surmise  which  grew  in  time  to  be 
accepted  fact,  the  story  of  the  boy's  visit  to  his  mother, 
his  wicked  uncle's  gift  of  a  bag  of  poison  powder,  with 
instruction  to  spread  some  of  it  on  meat  to  be  eaten  by 
his  father,  under  pretence  that  thereby  father  and 
mother  should  be  reconciled — the  discovery  of  the  bag 
by  the  count,  his  testing  of  the  powder  on  a  dog  which 
died  immediately,  the  innocent  boy's  imprisonment, 
his  refusal  to  eat,  his  wounding  by  the  angry  father, 
his  death — the  narrative  of  these  moved  the  hearts  of 
enthralled  listeners  and  made  tears  fall  in  Antrim  at 
the  story  of  a  boy  who  died  in  far-away  France  five 
centuries  ago. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  old  chronicler  at  that 
time,  and  accepted  George's  pronunciation  of  his  name, 
"  Freshard,"  without  question.  And  from  one  of  his 
chronicle  stories,  with  its  large  omissions  and  small 
inaccuracies,  it  was  always  easy  to  coax  and  question 
George  over  the  border  of  the  historic  into  the  wonder- 
ful lands  and  times  in  which  dragons  lived  and 
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magicians  worked  enchantments.  And  when  he  began, 
Tom  the  destructive,  with  glee  prepared  himself  for 
battle.  Then  would  he  shuffle  his  feet  on  an  invisible 
mat — rub  and  slap  his  knees,  and  wink  at  the  company, 
as  who  should  say,  "  Now  we  shall  have  larks." 

"An"  what  wud  them  knights  be  lek  that  you're 
talkin'  aboot?" 

George,  in  answer,  would  give  a  fairly  accurate 
description  of  a  mounted  and  armed  knight,  "with 
iron  all  over  him,  and  like  a  pot  on  his  head,  with  two 
or  three  holes  in  it  to  see  through." 

"  An'  had  he  airn  roon'  his  legs  ? "  queried  the 
critic." 

"He  had." 

Tom  exploded  in  laughter.  "  Sic'  a  story  !  Hoo  the 
mischief  cud  ye  ride  a  horse  if  ye  had  yer  legs  in  airn 
pipes  ! — tell  me  that,  man." 

George's  explanation  was  that  there  were  "hinges, 
like,  at  the  knees." 

"  Hinges  at  the  knees  !  Nonsense,  hoo  cud  ye  hinge  a 
pipe  ?  Man,  ye're  bletherin.'  " 

George  appealed  to  the  mistress,  who  confirmed  his 
statements  about  armour,  explaining  to  Tom  that  over- 
lapping plates  allowed  for  movement  of  the  joints  in 
arms  and  legs,  and  George  proceeded  to  depict  the 
possible  incident  of  a  day  in  a  knight's  life. 

"  Ye  would  be  ridin',  maybe,  through  a  big  wood,  and 
might  come  to  a  castle  with  a  lady  shut  up  in  it  and 
watched  by  a  dragon  that  lived  in  the  bushes,  or  in  a  cave. 
An'  when  she  would  see  you  comin'  along,  the  lady 
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would  cry  to  you  out  o'  an  upstair  windy,  and  maybe 

ax  ye  to  kill  the  dragon,  and  let  her  go  free." 

"An'  what  was  a  dragon  lek  ? " 

"A  big  scaly  baste,  all  green,  every  scale  o'  him  as 
big  as  a  denner-plate  and  as  hard  as  steel — no  sword 
could  go  through  one.  An'  it  would  have  a  heid  like 
an  eagle,  and  a  long  tongue  and  fire  comin'  out  o'  its 
mooth,  and  its  tail  would  be  all  jagged  like  a  cross-cut 
saw,  and  a  big  dart  at  the  end  o'  it." 

"  An'  what  size  might  it  be — as  big  as  a  powny  ?  " 

"  As  big  as  a  powny !  Far  bigger.  It  would  be  as 
thick  as  twa  horses  and  as  long  as  twa,  and  the  tail  as 
long  again.  An'  it  would  have  six  or  eight  feet,  every 
one  o'  them  with  tremendious  claws  on  them.  An'  if 
the  baste  could  spit  fire  on  ye  or  dart  at  ye  with  its 
tail  it  was  sartin  death." 

"  The  Lor'  bliss  us ! "  said  Ann. 

"  An'  when  the  lady  would  cry  to  ye,  she  would  show 
ye  where  the  dragon  was,  and  ye  would  go  in  among 
the  bushes  or  into  the  cave  and  try  to  kill  it." 

"  Weel,  o'  a'  the  silly  things ! "  cried  Tom.  "  That 
wud  be  a  fule  trick,  when  ye  cud  git  by  unbeknownst 
to  him.  Sure  the  woman  was  safe  enough  in  her 
castle.  I  wud  let  her  stay.  What  do  you  think, 
Jamie  Wallace?" 

Jamie,  appealed  to,  writhed  in  excitement.  The 
twin  stars  slowed  in  their  courses,  stopped,  then 
suddenly  reversed.  Then  the  hands  parted  and  the 
deflection  of  the  inclined  body  from  the  perpendicular 
became  thirty  degrees  less.  And  all  this  time  the 
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brow  was  wrinkling  and  the  mouth  changing  from 
whistling  form  to  the  thin,  long  line  and  back  again. 
When  the  opinion  came  to  birth  it  was  that  the 
knight's  course  of  action  would  be  "  tar'ble  misventure- 
some." 

"Coorse  it  wud,"  said  Tom,  "an1  that  girl  shut  up 
wudn't  be  worth  much  if  she  axed  ye  to  go  to  sartin 
death  for  her,  and  her  as  safe  as  cud  be.  Why  should 
ye?" 

"  Because,"  said  George,  "  ye  were  bound  by  yer  vow 
to  help  any  woman  that  was  in  distress  and  that  axed 
ye,  even  if  it  was  at  the  risk  o'  yer  life." 

"  Risk  !  "  objected  Tom.  "  It  wasn't  risk — sure,  ye 
said  no  sword  could  go  through  its  scales  and  it  could 
saw  ye  in  pieces  wi'  its  tail  or  spit  fire  at  ye.  I  main- 
teen  that  girl  oughtn't  to  ax  ye  to  kill  yerself." 

"  Well,  and  what  I  said  was  true,"  said  George,  "  but 
there  was  always  some  place  where  a  sword  or  spear 
could  get  in  ;  and  if  it  made  a  dart  at  you  then  you 
would  jump  to  one  side  and  stick  your  sword  in  its 
eye  or  ram  a  spear  down  its  throat.  But  you  had  to 
look  smart  that  it  didn't  get  away  and  ate  somethin', 
for  dragons  always  knew  where  there  was  somethin' 
growin'  that  would  heal  their  wounds  the  minute  they 
swallowed  it,  and  then  they  would  come  up  as  fresh  as 
ever.  Oh,  the  knights  sartinly  killed  them  sometimes." 

"  Weel,  an'  supposin'  ye  did  kill  it  ?  " 

"  Weel,  there  was  no  danger  then,  of  coorse.  The 
lady  would  run  downstairs  and  open  the  door,  and 
maybe  offer  to  give  ye  the  castle  and  offer  to  marry  ye. 
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But  ye  would  say,  '  Vartue  is  its  own  reward,'  or  some- 
thin'  lek  that,  and  pass  on." 

"An'  why  wudn't  ye  marry  her,  ye  blayguard,  if  she 
was  a  dacent  woman  ? " 

Tom's  animosity  to  the  woman  seemed  to  have 
vanished  now  that  the  dragon  was  dead.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ann,  who  had  sympathized  with  the  shut-up 
damsel,  turned  after  she  heard  her  offer  of  herself  in 
marriage  and  said  she  was  "  a  bould-faced  hussy  to  say 
anything  o'  the  soart." 

And  George  explained  that  you  could  not  marry  the 
damsel  because  you  had  your  own  lady,  whose  glove 
you  carried,  whose  colours  you  wore,  and  to  whom, 
after  years  of  devotion  expressed  in  knightly  bravery 
and  succour  of  distress,  you  might  hope  to  be  united. 

"  An'  cud  anyone  be  a  knight  that  lekked  ?  "  inquired 
Tom. 

"  No,"  said  George ;  "  I  think  ye  had  to  sarve  yer 
time  under  a  man  that  was  a  knight  already,  and  then 
ye  had  a  whole  lot  of  things  to  do.  Ye  had  to  swear, 
and  sit  all  night  in  a  graveyard." 

"  There  was  nothin'  dacent  about  that,"  said 
Ann. 

"  But  if  ye  wanted  to  sot  up  for  a  baron,"  said  George, 
"  ye  didn't  ax  anyone's  leave.  A  man  that  wanted  to 
be  a  baron,  he  just  looked  out  for  some  road  that  a 
good  many  people  had  to  go  along  and  where  there  was 
big  rocks  to  hinder  them  from  gettin'  past  by  any 
other  way,  and  he  would  build  a  castle  there  and  make 
everyone  that  went  by  pay  him  somethin'." 
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"  But  wudn't  the  polis  be  enterfarin'  wi'  him  ? "  Tom 
wanted  to  know. 

"  Polis  !  "  replied  the  treasure-house  of  mediaeval  lore  ; 
"  there  was  no  polis  in  them  days — every  man  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  if  he  was  strong  enough. 
Maybe  after  he  had  his  castle  built  another  man  with  a 
lot  of  fighters  would  come  and  take  the  place  from  him 
and  be  the  baron  and  do  the  collectin'." 

"An'  if  I  was  goin'  along  wi'  a  cairt  o'  turnips  lek," 
queried  Tom,  "  or  suppose  a  poor  man  was  goin'  by  wi' 
an  ass  and  cairt,  wud  he  have  to  pay  ? " 

"  He  would,  sartinly." 

"An'  if  he  had  no  money  on  him  ? " 

"Then  he  would  be  locked  up  in  a  deep  dungeon 
with  a  mud  hole,  mebbe,  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  as  dark 
as  night,  and  he  would  stay  there  until  somebody  came 
to  look  for  him  and  paid  him  out.  An'  maybe  he'd 
find  then  that  the  ass  and  cairt  was  sold,  because  they 
had  to  feed  him.  An'  as  like  as  not  the  baron  wudn't 
bother  about  feedin'  him  after  the  first  day  or  two  and 
would  let  him  die  in  the  hole.  Every  one  of  the  ould 
dungeons  had  skeletons  in  them.  Oh,  they  had  to 
pay  that  went  by,  an'  if  trade  wasn't  good  the  baron 
would  leave  a  lot  of  his  men  to  mind  the  castle 
and  go  off  through  the  country  with  the  rest,  liftin' 
every  cow  or  sheep  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  an' 
he  would  drive  them  away  to  other  pairts  and  sell 
them." 

"An'  the  people  o'  the  country-side,"  said  Tom,  "do 
ye  mane  to  tell  me  that  they  wud  let  him  do  a  thing 
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lek  that?     Why  didn't  they  rise  and  bate  him  out  o' 

the  country  ?  " 

"  Because  they  weren't  fit  for  it,"  replied  the  narrator. 
"  His  men  would  be  a  crew  of  rapscallions,  but  divils  to 
fight,  and  they  would  be  armed  with  blunderbusses  and 
bows  and  arrows,  when  the  countrymen  would  have 
nothin'  but  graips  and  reapin'-hooks.  An'  if  they 
tried  the  castle  they  couldn't  burn  it  and  they  couldn't 
knock  it  down,  for  its  walls  would  be  seven  or  eight 
feet  thick,  and  it  had  walls  round  it  forbye.  An'  they 
couldn't  get  in  at  the  windys,  for  they  were  very  wee 
and  high  up,  and  at  any  rate  before  any  crowd  could 
get  near  the  fightin'-men  on  the  roof  would  have  them 
shot. 

"  An'  just  ower  the  door — if  you  did  get  at  it — there 
was  a  place  built,  hangin'  out,  wi'  holes  in  it,  convanient 
for  drappin'  down  boilin'  water  or  hot  stones,  and  things 
lek  that,  on  whoever  was  standin'  below.  A  man  might 
be  let  up  to  the  front  door,  but  if  the  baron  tuk  him  to 
be  a  spy  or  an  enemy  he  would  slip  upstairs,  melt  a  lot 
of  lead,  and  then  he  would  pour  it  down  and  burn  the 
face  aff  him  while  he  would  be  chappin'  at  the  door." 

"An'  them  was  the  good  ould  times,"  said  Tom  ;  "an1 
wud  they  be  all  lek  that  ? " 

"  Oh,  well,  there  was  some  was  dacenter  nor  others, 
but  they  all  tuk  what  they  wanted." 

"  Well,  there's  nothin'  lek  that  now,  at  any  rate,  an' 
the  Lord  be  thankit,"  said  Ann. 

"  But  there's  some  quare  things  yet  about  kings  and 
queens,"  said  Tom.  "  I  believe  a  king  dar'n't  ate  a  bite 
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without  twa  or  three  men  standin'  behind  his  chair,  an' 
if  there  was  a  king  in  this  country  there  would  be  men 
to  put  on  his  clothes  and  maybe  wesh  his  face.  I'd  lek 
to  see  them  tryin'  that  on  me,  if  I  was  the  king ! " 

"  Maybe  the  queen  will  write  an'  offer  you  the  throne 
when  she  wants  to  give  up,"  said  Ann,  "or  maybe 
when  she  wants  to  go  somewhere  she'll  ax  you  to  take 
her  place  for  a  while." 

"I'd  take  the  job,  jist  to  plase  her,"  said  Tom,  "but 
only  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  I  cudn't  stan'  people 
round  me  watchin'  every  bite  I  put  in  my  mooth ;  and 
if  wan  o'  them  bedchamber  men  came  to  me  in  the 
mornin'  and  wanted  to  put  my  sark  on  me  I'd  give  him 
somethin'  to  remember  me  by." 

"  What  would  ye  be  doin '  ?  " 

"  I'd  hit  him  a  cloot  wi'  the  skepter." 

"  An'  what's  that  ? "  from  two  or  three. 

"  It's  the  thing  kings  carry  aboot  wi'  them.  It's  in 
the  Bible,  ye  mind,  when  all  the  Jews  was  goin'  to  be 
killed,  and  the  queen's  father  tellt  her  aboot  it,  and 
when  she  went  to  see  the  king  he  held  the  sma'  end 
oot  to  her.  If  he  had  tuk  the  other  end  to  her  he 
wud  ha'  killed  her." 

Tom  was  enlightened,  by  several,  in  the  matter  of  the 
pronunciation  of  "  sceptre,"  and  he  went  on. 

"  Septer  or  skepter,  it  doesn't  matter,  but  if  I  was 
king  for  a  week  or  two,  and  some  people  I  ken  o'  cam' 
before  me,  I  wud  gie  them  the  heavy  end  o't.  But, 
as  a  parmanence,  the  jab's  no'  for  me." 

I  have  put  Tom's  conception  of  the  Ruler  of  England 
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as  an  Ahasuerus-like  potentate  into  rhyme.  As  Queen 
Victoria  was  living  in  the  days  of  his  offer  to  reign 
for  a  short  time,  it  is  proper  that  the  many-years-later- 
constructed  rhyme  should  represent  her  late  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  as  in  occupancy  of  the  throne. 

HE   WILL   NOT   BE  A  KING 

I  hae  nae  wish  to  be  a  king, 

Altho'  it's  weel  paid  wark, 
They  say  nae  king  wad  be  allo'ed 

Himsel'  to  change  his  sark. 
They  say  a  wheen  o'  chambermen, 

Tak'  turn  at  it  for  weeks — 
Ae  man  puts  on  the  cutty  sark, 

Anither  man  the  breeks. 
They  say  they  wesh  his  face  for  him, 

And  if  they  speak  the  truth, 
The  king  maun  hae  a  man  to  put 

The  pratie  in  his  mooth. 
In  palaces  sich  jabs  may  be 

The  fit  and  proper  thing, 
But,  redd  me  o'  yer  palaces, 

Faith,  no  ! — I'll  be  nae  king. 
But  'gin  the  Queen, — God  bless  her  aye 

Wi'  a'  she  wants  o'  wealth, 
And  may  she  leeve  a  thoo'san'  year 

In  happiness  and  health. 
'Gin  she  should  want  to  rest  a  bit, 

And  begg'd  me  tak'  her  place, — 
The  Prince  o'  Wales  awa'  or  sick — 

I'd  dae  it  wi'  guid  grace. 
I'd  tak'  the  claes  I'm  warkin'  in, 

The  hail  rig-oot  complete, 
And  in  the  bottom  o'  my  bag 

A  bit  o'  Antrim  peat. 
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The  sceptre  o'  the  throne,  nae  doot, 

Will  be  a  goolden  wand, 
A  wee  bit  simple  Jewell' d  thing 

Fit  for  a  leddie's  hand. 
And  sae  I'd  tak'  a  stick  wi'  me, 

A  blackthorn  stoot  and  strang, 
The  knob  a  thing  o'  size  and  wecht, 

The  thin  pairt  straight  and  lang. 
I'd  hae  it  owerlaid  wi'  goold, 

The  bit  stick  to  adorn, 
But  for  the  vartue  o'  the  thing, 

I'd  trust  the  heart  o'  thorn. 
And  whin,  rigg'd  oot  in  purple  robes, 

I'd  sit  upon  the  throne, 
My  sceptre  wad  delight  the  guid 

And  mak'  the  wicked  groan. 
If  some  wee  lass  wad  come  to  me 

And  beg  on  bended  knees, 
I'd  pint  the  wee  sma'  end  at  her 

And  grant  her  a'  her  pleas. 
But  if  some  thievin'  scoondrel  knelt, 

Some  son  o'  lyin'  brood, 
I'd  let  him  hae  the  wechty  end 

Whaur  it  wad  dae  maist  guid  ; 
And  ere  his  second  lee  was  oot, 

Or  hypocritic  sniff, 
Wi'  yin  guid  crack  across  the  heid 

I'd  lay  the  beggar  stiff. 
And  when  the  chambermen  wad  come 

I'd  mak'  the  jennies  flee, 
I'd  let  nae  man  put  on  my  breeks 

Or  wesh  and  handle  me. 
And  when  the  lang  day's  wark  was  done, 

And  folk  ceas'd  to  implore, 
I'd  turn  oot  a'  the  sarvin'  men, 

And  shut  and  bar  the  door. 
I'd  tak'  aff  a'  my  kingly  claes, 

The  purple  and  the  red, 
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And  hide  them  safe  behind  the  throne 

Or  underneath  the  bed. 
I'd  dress  mysel*  in  these  auld  duds, 

My  auld  shoon  on  my  feet, 
And  then  I'd  get  my  carpet  bag 

And  smell  that  bit  o'  peat. 
Pretend  I  heard  the  curlew's  wheep, 

The  land  breeze  blowin'  strang, 
The  sea's  lang  sough  by  Garron  Point, 

The  thrush's  evensang. 
Pretend  I  saw  a  whitewash'd  hoose, 

A  weel  remember'd  lane, 
And  wish  mysel',  wi'  nae  pretence, 

In  Antrim  back  again. 
I'd  tak'  the  jab  to  plase  the  Queen, 

A  month — maybe — or  twa, 
But  king  to  be  for  parmanence 

I  winna  be  ava. 


CHAPTER    XI 
JIM 

"...    I  envy  thee,  my  child 
For  that  thou  seest  not  thy  own  wretchedness ; 
The  happiness  of  life  is  not  to  know." 

SOPHOCLES,  Ajax,  transl.  FRANCKLIN. 

AWAY  in  the  far  back — that  is  to  say  about  197,320 
years  ago,  Jim  had  ancestors,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
In  so  far  he  was  respectable.  True,  these  ancestors  of 
Jim's  had  no  manners  to  speak  of — they  spoke  a 
language  very  simple  and  direct,  calling  spades  (if  they 
used  such  things)  spades,  and  for  what  are  called  "  the 
amenities  of  social  life"  they  cared  not  one  limpet  shell. 
There  were,  in  those  days,  no  brass  farthings  by  which 
to  measure  the  value,  or  want  of  value,  of  goods  or 
actions. 

If  the  sea  came  near  to  the  territory  of  their  roaming, 
they  spent  easy  summer  days  on  it,  or  on  its  shores ; 
taking  from  the  life  abounding  therein,  or  thereon,  the 
wherewithal  to  maintain  their  own  simple  and  pleasant 
existences,  and  sleeping  at  sundown  on  sand-dune  or 
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shingle,  with  the  sky  for  a  roof,  and  a  skin  for  a  counter- 
pane. In  the  winter  they  sheltered  in  caves  and  holes, 
whither,  at  eventide,  the  hunting  husband  returned  with 
the  legs  of  his  prey  for  a  neck  comforter,  the  which,  by 
a  few  well-directed  strokes  of  a  stone  hatchet,  his  spouse 
converted  into  joints  of  meat,  and  when  these  had 
frizzled  for  a  while  on  a  wood  fire,  the  impatient  hunter 
would  seize  a  half  raw  or  a  well-burned  piece  as  his 
taste  impelled,  and  gnaw  from  it  strength  for  a  new  day. 
And  from  this  long-continued  evening  practice  has  it 
come  that  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  until  this  day,  are 
divided  into  those  who  like  their  meat  half  raw  and 
those  who  like  it  overdone.  So  permanent  are  the 
inclinations  fostered  by  the  practice  of  nigh  on  two 
hundred  thousand  years. 

And  if  an  infant  squalled  to  the  hunter's  discomfort 
while  he  gnawed,  the  bare  bone  of  his  gnawing  was  a 
convenient  weapon  with  which  to  rap  it  on  the  head ;  and 
if  the  infant  were  his  own,  and  the  tap  on  the  head  gave 
it  quietus  for  the  whole  of  time,  this  was  not,  in  those 
simple  days,  considered  justification  for  the  loss  for  one 
moment  of  the  sweet  sleep  these  ancestors  of  ours  knew. 
I  say  "ours,"  for  your  ancestors,  Gentle  Reader,  and 
the  Boy's,  had  certainly  manners  and  customs  like  to 
those  of  the  ancestors  of  Jim. 

But  whereas,  Gentle  Reader,  your  progenitors  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  after,  had  come,  by  slow  degrees, 
to  value  and  practise  "  the  amenities  of  social  life,"  and 
whereas  the  young  male  offspring  of  these  progenitors 
(being  eleven  years  old  or  thereabout,  and  manifesting 
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in  unhindered  action  the  characteristics  of  the  race 
197,320  years  ago),  were  walloped  by  environment,  by 
instruction,  and  punishment  into  an  approximation  to 
their  elders,  Jim's  parents  did  not  even  know  whether 
there  be  any  "amenities  of  social  life,"  and  Jim,  himself, 
had  never  been  subjected  to  the  civilizing  influence  of 
walloping,  well-considered  or  otherwise.  They,  his 
immediate  forbears,  were  fisher  folk,  living  in  earth- 
floored  dwellings  not  much  more  comfortable  than  the 
caves  of  the  old  time,  travelling  none,  except  for  a  few 
leagues  on  the  sea,  from  which  they  dragged  a  suste- 
nance to  be  roughly  cooked  and  eaten  without  manners, 
or  to  be  sold  at  their  landing  places  for  coin,  to  be 
exchanged  for  strong  liquors  and  the  clothing  which 
was  no  longer  to  be  had  in  the  woods  for  the  hunting. 
Of  their  offspring  they  were  as  careless  as  were  the 
hunters  of  the  far  back;  and  brass  farthings  being  in 
their  time  invented,  it  is  convenient  to  say  here  that 
until  they  came  to  fishable  age,  they  did  not  care  to 
the  value  of  one  of  these  about  the  manners,  or  morals, 
of  their  sons. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
Jim  roamed  the  country  like  a  young  savage,  exhibiting 
at  this  stage  of  his  development  the  characteristics,  with 
little  modification,  of  our  ancestors  of  "  the  tar'ble  lang 
time  ago."  We  know  from  latter  day  scientists  that  the 
embryonic  human  can  tell  us  what  we  were  like  soon 
after  we  had  left  the  shallow  waters  of  warm  seas,  and 
had  commenced  to  adventure  on  dry  land.  The  infant's 
powerful  hand  grasp,  on  the  same  authority,  recalls  our 
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tree  life,  when  we  had  left  the  sea  far  behind,  and  sported 
as  arboreal  apes.  It  is  reasonable  then  to  assume  that 
Jim,  the  boy  of  eleven,  unwalloped,  represented  the 
ancestral  organism  when  he  had  reached,  by  way  of  sea 
and  tree  and  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  the  status  of  Homo 
sapiens  of  the  cave-dwelling  period  ;  the  creature  who 
ate  berries,  and  the  half-burned,  half-raw  meat  of  animals 
he  had  slain  ;  who  rapped  his  squalling  offspring  into 
quietude  with  the  thigh-bone  of  an  elk,  and  who  used  a 
language  of  simple  construction,  with  one  name  for  one 
thing.  Jim  did  not  use  the  hunting  cave-dweller's 
language — that,  long  time  ago,  was  lost — but  he  used  a 
speech  equally  simple  and  direct,  a  speech  without 
delicate  shades  of  import.  Thus  where  the  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  after,  might  say  to  a  comrade 
who  had  just  made  a  mis-statement,  "  Pardon  me,  I 
think  you  are  misinformed,"  Jim,  on  like  occasion,  said 
simple  and  squarely,  "  You're  a  liar."  Friendship, 
comradeship,  relationship — parental  or  other — these 
constituted  no  reason  for  altering  the  formula.  He 
would  have  used  the  words  in  speaking  to  his  mother 
had  she  told  him  that  the  goat  had  not  been  brought 
home,  when  he  had  seen  the  beast  tethered  in  the  shed, 
and  would  have  done  it  without  the  faintest  sense  of 
impropriety  ;  it  had,  for  him,  exactly  the  value  of  the 
modern's  euphemistic  form  of  correcting  the  erroneous 
in  conversation.  Nor  did  he  think  it,  in  any  way,  an 
unfriendly  act  to  consign  to  eternal  perdition,  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  the  eyes,  and  even  the  indestructible 
immaterial  part  of  his  comrade — as  evidence  thereof 
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stands  the  fact  that,  even  oftener,  were  his  own 
members  light-heartedly  dispatched  for  travel  by  the 
same  road.  And,  unabashed,  he  used  very  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  words  for  things,  all  mention  of  which 
Polite  Society  omits  from  ordinary  conversations. 
If  they  must  be  mentioned  now  the  Latin  tongue  is 
used. 

"  He's  an  imperent  wee  boy,  and  don't  you  have 
nothin'  to  do  with  him,"  said  Ann  to  me. 

But  Ann's  voice  was  not  as  the  voice  of  the  Mistress, 
and  I  went  with  Jim. 

The  painful  "  walloping  "  of  tutors  and  guardians  had 
spoiled  me  as  a  representative  of  the  early  cave  men  in 
the  matter  of  speech,  but  in  all  else,  undirected  and 
unforbidden,  the  traits  of  the  race's  youth  appeared  in 
hours  of  abandonment  to  the  stirrings  of  early  memories 
and  the  allurements  of  Jim.  Like  the  old  hunters,  we 
found  our  greenstuff  and  fruit  in  the  fields,  eating  in  their 
season  the  new  leaves  of  the  hawthorn,  pignuts,  sourleeks, 
cuckoo  sourleeks,  seeds  of  the  vetch,  and  we  sucked  the 
sweet  wine-red  berries  of  the  woodbine.  The  hedges  and 
ditches  yielded  to  us  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
blackberries.  We  did  not  disdain  the  powdery  pulp  of 
the  haw,  nor  the  red  flesh  of  the  buckeye  cleared  of  its 
hairy  seeds,  and  we  fed  royally  on  grains  hand-thrashed 
from  ears  of  corn  and  wheat,  on  the  nuts  of  wild  hazel, 
and  the  turnip  of  civilized  man. 

And  the  resourcefulness  of  the  cave  man,  who  fashioned 
with  few  tools  what  he  wanted  of  the  manufactured,  was 
clearly  manifested  in  the  unwalloped  child.  He  had  but 
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one  tool,  an  old  pocket-knife,  which,  on  a  time,  had  four 
blades,  but  which,  as  Jim's  possession,  had  but  the  stumpy 
half  of  one.  But  with  this  short  tool,  stone-sharped,  he 
worked  marvels.  A  fisherman's  child,  he  was  especially 
good  at  the  making  of  boats.  Once,  as  we  sat  by  a  pool 
left  by  receding  tide,  he  found  to  his  hand  a  bit  of  cast- 
up  boarding  about  two  feet  in  length  and  hardly  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Quickly  the  old  knife 
blade,  sharpened  frequently  on  a  wet  stone,  wrought  this 
to  boat  shape,  while  from  the  off-cuts  were  fashioned 
shapely  masts  and  yards.  A  nail — Jim  never  travelled 
without  one — made  the  beginnings  of  holes,  and  these 
dexterously  "  rimed,"  were  fitted  for  the  waiting  masts. 
Then  the  underside  of  the  board  was  scored  in  the 
centre,  and  with  a  stone  hammer  the  keel  of  slaty  stone 
was  fixed.  Cordage  sufficient  was  found  in  our  pockets 
— instinctively,  when  we  saw  twine  we  stowed  it  away. 
What  was  too  thick  and  inflexible  was  split  into  its 
constituent  yarns.  But  the  sails  were  as  yet  unprovided. 

"  Hae  ye  a  bit  o'  cloot  about  ye?"  asked  Jim. 

I  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  "  clouts "  except  my 
clothes,  and  Jim  knew  enough  of  the  powers  ruling  a 
"walloped"  child  to  know  that  the  obtaining  of  canvas 
for  the  new  ship  from  my  garments  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  turned  to  his  own,  being  accustomed  to 
carve  necessities  from  them,  as  the  old  cave  man,  on 
hunt,  may  have  cut  a  thong  from  the  skin  round  his 
loins.  Jim  removed  his  waistcoat — it,  shirt,  and  short 
trousers  were  all  his  light  fardel  of  clothes — and  then 
I  saw  that  the  shirt  had  already  furnished  sails  for 
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more  than  one  boat — it  being,  indeed,  a  very  "  cutty 
sark " I  at  back  and  sides.  But  from  its  scanty  area 
Jim  managed  to  snick  a  large  and  a  minor  sheet — 
the  main  sheet  and  lug  of  the  new  ship — and  very 
soon  the  James  and  John  took  the  water,  and  with 
favouring  breeze  crossed  the  pool  gaily  on  even 
keel. 

"  What  will  your  mother  say  ? "  I  asked. 

"As  lang  as  there's  sleeves,  and  a  bit  to  the  front, 
she'll  ken  naethin'  aboot  it,"  was  the  answer. 

"  But  she'll  see  it  when  it  comes  to  the  washing  of  it," 
I  persisted. 

"  Weshin' ! "  said  Jim,  and  here  the  old  cave  man 
spoke  his  mind.  "  Weshin'  !  what's  the  good  o' 
weshin'  ?  " 

1  "  Cutty  "—short  (Gael.  Cutach),  "  sark  "—shirt.  Readers  who 
know  their  "Tom  o'  Shanter  "  will  remember  that,  in  the  warlocks' 
and  witches'  dance  in  the  ruined  church  of  Kirk  Alloway,  one 
wench  with  a  sark 

"  In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty  " 

distinguished  herself  by  extraordinary  agility,  and  that  admiring 
Tarn  imprudently  called  out 

"  Weel  done,  cutty  sark," 
And  in  an  instant  a"  was  dark, 

and  how  followed  the  chase  which  cost  poor  Maggie,  the  mare, 
her  tail.  It  is  curious  that  "  sark,"  now  of  dialect,  and  vulgar, 
should  retain  its  dignity  in  another  connection.  In  the  technical 
language  of  Architecture  "sarking"  is  the  "shirting"  of  a  roof 
with  deal  boards,  before  slating." 
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When  we  hunted  in  the  fields  we  never  made  the 
mistake  of  showing  in  the  open.  The  old  blood  in  us 
sent  us  creeping  along  the  hedges  or  by  the  bottom 
of  dry  ditches,  single  file — Jim,  the  superior,  in  front, 
heads  turned  to  the  hedge,  through  which  might  be 
descried  the  prey  or  the  enemy.  And  no  word  of 
conversation  might  be  uttered  in  these  expeditions — the 
quick  backward  movement  of  the  leader's  left  hand 
meant  "  stop,"  and  "  down "  ;  the  right  hand  held  a 
stone  ready  for  an  unwary  bird.  Were  I  neglectful 
or  unobservant  of  the  signal,  through  the  leader's  close- 
set  teeth  came  the  warning,  with  a  peculiar  click — 

"  Juke,  juke." 

And  I  ducked,  and  lay  low,  until  the  leader,  often 
without  vouchsafing  explanation  of  the  pause,  resumed 
movement  and  quest. 

There  were  occasions  when  what  Jim  held  to  be 
misstatement  was  rejected  in  a  manner  less  forcible 
and  impolite  than  by  calling  the  speaker  liar.  He 
expressed  incredulity  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  salt."  A 
favourite  play-place  was  a  peat  bog.  Heather  or  whin- 
clothed  at  parts,  we  could  always  count,  in  spring  and 
summer  days,  on  the  finding  of  a  nest,  the  sight  of 
some  of  the  rarer  birds,  or  the  starting  of  a  hare,  which, 
seeing  that  it  had  only  two  small  boys  to  deal  with, 
generally  moved  off  very  deliberately  and  by  easy  leaps. 
An  attractive  spice  of  danger  at  one  part  was  furnished 
by  a  morass,  in  which,  according  to  popular  belief,  a 
man  might  sink  "  ower  the  heid  in  twa  minutes  " ;  there 
were  also  the  bog-holes  into  which  eleven-year-olds 
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might  jump  in  jumping  over.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
the  surface  was  a  clean,  sweet,  brown  peat,  delightful  to 
walk  or  lie  on,  and  over  parts  of  this  surface  were 
scattered,  freely,  old  hazel  nuts — or  their  forms,  for,  on  a 
pinch,  they  crumbled  into  dust.  The  common  belief  of 
the  country  was  that  these  grew  "  before  the  Flood, 
and  when  I  spoke  of  this,  Jim  settled  the  matter  by 
declaring  that  his  grandfather  had  never  seen  any  flood 
at  this  part,  or  heard  tell  of  it.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  his  grandfather  had  come  in  at  the  beginning  of 
things  and  that  what  was  outside  his  experience  had 
not  happened. 

"The  Flood,"  I  said,  "was  everywhere,  and  must 
have  been  here." 

"  Salt !  My  granfeyther  says  the  river  was  up  once 
to  Curran's  plantin',  an'  that  was  the  highest  that 
ever  was." 

"  But,"  I  insisted, "  this  was  the  great  Flood — it  wasn't 
the  river.  The  water  rose  over  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.  Your  grandfather  has  not  seen  everything." 

"  Salt !  My  granfeyther's  the  auldest  man  in  the 
counthry.  If  the  water  was  ower  the  taps  o'  the 
muntins,  whaur  wad  it  rin  awa'  tae  ?  Tell  me  that." 

This  was  a  poser.  It  was  useless  to  reason  with  Jim 
when  he  quoted  his  grandfather. 

Blessed  and  happy  days  of  197,320  years  ago,  when 
there  were  no  microbes,  and  we  drank,  lapping  like  the 
men  of  Gideon's  choice,  at  wayside  pool  or  stream  ; 
when,  unconcerned,  we  saw  on  our  bread  and  butter  the 
patrolling  fly  without  fear  of  its  contaminating  feet,  and 
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sniffed  no  warning  in  malodorous  air.  Days  then  were 
real  days,  years  as  decades  now,  the  future  of  manhood, 
as  in  the  misty  blue  of  centuries  ahead. 

Jim  was  not  "imperent"  in  Ann's  sense.  He  had 
little  commerce  with  the  powers,  and  when  these 
insisted  on  parley  with  him  they  were  apt  to  mistake 
for  "  imperence  "  what  was  Jim's  single,  simple  mode  of 
expression.  Once  as  we  sat  on  the  top  of  a  steep  bank 
of  a  high-level  road  crossing  the  bog,  we  saw 
approaching  the  Rev.  Andrew  Wurdie,  a  pompous 
dullard,  lacking  every  qualification  for  the  office  of  the 
ministry.  We  took  cover  at  once,  not  because  the 
reverend  was  pompous  or  dull,  but  because  he  was  of 
the  interfering  powers ;  we  would  have  obeyed  the 
anciently  implanted  instinct  had  the  oncomer  been  the 
brightest  star  of  the  intellectual  firmament,  and  we 
fitted  to  reflect  his  shining.  I  "slithered"  down  the 
bank  safely  and  became  invisible.  Jim  was  badly 
caught  by  a  "  wicked  "  brier,  which  is  a  brier  with  long 
and  strong  hooks,  and  before  he  could  free  himself  the 
enemy  was  upon  him.  The  sight  of  the  wild,  sun- 
tanned, ragged  boy,  defiantly  returning  his  gaze,  excited 
the  Reverend  Andrew  to  interrogation. 

"  What's  your  name,  boy  ?  " 

"  Jim." 

"Jim  what?" 

"Jim  Barr." 

'  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  Cloghan." 

"  Have  you  no  manners,  boy  ?    Do  you  go  to  school  ?  " 
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"  No." 

"  Can  you  read  or  write  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Can't  even  say  your  letters,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Now  here  Jim  found  opportunity  for  returning  fire. 
It  was  a  trick  of  boys  at  the  time  to  bet  with  a  "  green  " 
that  they  could  repeat  the  alphabet  quicker  than  he. 
Accepting  the  challenge,  the  challenged  would  proceed 
to  say  with  all  the  speed  in  his  power,  the  distinct 
letters  a-b-c-d-e-f-g.  But  ere  ever  he  had  come  to  "  g," 
the  knowing  one  had  said  four  words  which  were 
supposed  to  sound  the  twenty-six  letters  at  lightning 
speed.  Jim  was  literate  to  the  extent  of  knowing  the 
alphabet  in  this  way,  and  he  challenged  the  minister. 

"  Bet  ye  a  ha'penny  I  say  them  quicker  nor  you. 
Absydef,  jiklimno,  puckerstuf,  waxy.  Pay  your 
ha'penny  ! " 

The  Reverend  Andrew  Wurdie  grew  angry.  It  was 
not  because  of  the  want  of  respect  for  his  office.  His 
sister  had  married  the  noodle  relative  of  an  old  family, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  he  counted  himself  of  the 
county.  Jim  had  been  entirely  wanting  in  deference  to 
him  as  a  county  gentleman. 

"  Boy,  you  are  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
I'll  have  you  looked  after.  A  boy  of  your  age  should 
not  be  running  wild — unable  to  do  anything. 

"  An '  wha  can't  do  anything  ? "  queried  the  boy. 
"  Can  you  row  yer  oar  to  Hogg  Butt  ?  "  Row  is  to  be 
pronounced  as  rhyming  with  cow,  Hogg  Butt  was  a 
fishing  bank,  and  what  the  minister  was  asked  to  declare 
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was,  whether  he  was  able  to  take  a  long  oar  in  a  fishing 
boat  for  a  distance  of  three  miles.  His  reverence  was 
too  angry  and  astounded  to  answer,  and  Jim  proposed 
another  test. 

"  Can  ye  rin  frae  Cloghan  to  Magherakilty  in  three  ?  " 
— meaning  in  three  minutes.  The  distance  was  about 
half  a  mile. 

"  Boy,  you  mustn't  ask  me  ridiculous  questions," 
said  the  offended  and  angry  man. 

"Weel,  wha  was't  axed  me  erdickles  questions?" 
said  the  boy.  "  I  can  bate  ye  at  anythin'  ye  lek." 

At  this  point  Jim  thought  the  interview  had  lasted 
long  enough.  He  turned  his  back  to  clergy,  dropped 
on  the  best  cushioned  part  of  his  anatomy,  slipped 
down  the  bank,  and  pointed  out  to  me  the  jungle 
where  we  were  about  to  hunt  tigers. 


CHAPTER   XII 
THE    WISE    WOMAN 

"  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the 
earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them." 

— Ecclesiasticus  xxxviii.  4. 

THAT  she  knew  far  more  than  all  the  doctors  put 
together  was  commonly  considered,  in  the  territory 
of  her  operations,  as  truth  beyond  question.  Sometimes 
a  man  body,  with  a  pain  for  which  he  could  not 
account,  fearing  the  inquisition  and  expense  of  the 
qualified  practitioner,  would  make  believe  to  doubt  the 
potency  of  her  medicines,  the  reality  of  her  cures. 
But  even  the  discernment  of  a  boy  was  sufficient  to 
detect  the  insincerity  of  his  contemptuous  talk  about 
"  auld  wife's  doctorin', "  and  to  find  lurking  behind  his 
brave  words  the  strong  desire  to  consult  the  wise  woman. 
With  much  show  of  impatience,  and  pretence  of  anger  at 
the  overpersuasion  of  his  womenkind,  he  would  give 
a  seemingly  reluctant  consent  to  see  Mrs.  Moloney, 
"  if  she  should  happen  to  look  in."  He  knew  as  well 
as  that  he  lived  that  her  coming  would  be  by  invitation. 
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Such  a  one,  receiving  in  the  field  the  message  that 
"  Mrs.  Moloney's  in,"  would  probably  say,  "  Hoots, 
nonsense,"  and  add  that  he  had  his  work  to  look  after. 
But,  very  soon,  he  would  find  that  he  needed  a  spade  or 
a  hook,  a  pot  of  paint,  or  a  bit  of  rope,  from  home,  and 
he  must  needs  go  for  it  himself.  He  believed  in  a 
man's  doing  a  thing  for  himself  if  he  wanted  it  well 
done ;  as  like  as  not  a  messenger  would  spend  half  a 
day  in  looking  for  what  was  wanted,  and  bring  the 
wrong  thing  in  the  end.  At  home  he  would  make  a 
fine  show  of  searching  outhouses  and  lofts,  passing 
and  repassing,  with  some  noise,  the  kitchen  windows, 
finally  looking  in  to  see  if  the  thing  is  in  the  kitchen  ; 
and  there,  of  course,  quite  accidentally,  he  would  see 
Mrs.  Moloney,  and  would  not  be  rude  enough  to  leave 
without  passing  the  time  o'  day.  Then  the  women- 
kind  took  hold  of  the  case,  drew  out  the  man's  story 
of  distress,  took  notes  of  the  remedy,  and  saw  to  it  that 
the  medicine  was  taken  according  to  direction. 

"  The  innards  o'  man  is  tough,  and  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  accordin', "  said  Mrs.  Moloney,  and  for  man  she 
prescribed  a  dose  which  gave  him  some  pain  and, 
usually,  cured  him.  It  may  be  that  Nature,  provoked  by 
the  irritant  remedy,  got  rid  of  it  and  ailment  at  once ;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  man  body,  after  the  racket  in  "  his 
innards,"  found  his  ailment,  by  comparison,  easy  to  live 
with,  and  imagined  himself  cured.  In  either  case  the  re- 
sult was  counted  as  cure  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Moloney. 
By  profession  a  seller  of  needles,  pins,  buttons,  and 
such  small  wares,  she  owed  her  livelihood,  in  reality, 
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to  payment  for  her  medical  skill.  Not  that  she  ever 
took  money  for  her  prescription  or  advice — "  Thanks 
be  to  God,"  she  said,  "  I  never  took  wan  penny  for 
curin'  man,  woman,  or  child" ;  but  then  no  one  ever  asked 
her  advice  without  buying  something,  and  if  her  charges 
were  just  a  little  more  than  shop  prices,  she  was 
entitled  to  something  extra  for  bringing  the  shop  to 
the  customer.  Then  she  got  her  meals  from  grate- 
ful or  believing  patients,  and  her  basket  had  an 
uncommercial  end,  covered  with  a  fair  white  cloth, 
into  which  the  good  wife,  with  some  show  of  doing 
good  by  stealth,  introduced  the  useful  wreck  of  a 
boiled  fowl,  or  a  ham-bone  with  broth  possibilities. 

She  did  not  meddle  with  diseases  of  children,  except 
in  cases  of  measles,  for  which  she  prescribed  whisky 
and  sulphur,  and  a  diet  of  sweet  milk  warm  from  the 
cow.  Decline,  she  considered  to  be  due  to  "  a  sappin' 
o'  the  constitution,"  and  she  shared  the  old-time  belief 
in  the  noxious  effect  of  night  air  on  consumptives,  and 
would  have  them  warm  in  curtained  four-posters,  in 
rooms  into  which  little  light  and  no  fresh  air  could 
enter.  Beyond  a  recommendation  of  port  wine,  she 
had  no  message  of  healing  for  these  poor  sufferers. 
Her  strength  lay  in  the  treatment  of  adults'  ailments 
which  do  not  necessarily  kill.  Her  list  of  diseases  was 
a  short  one.  For  the  numerous  forms  of  hepatic 
trouble  known  to  the  professional,  she  had  one  com- 
prehensive title — 

Liver  Complent, 
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and  for  it   one  remedy,  varied  only   in   magnitude  of 

dose.     She  recognized  also  as  a  common  ailment — 

Stomach  Complent, 

differentiating  under  this  heading,  Andygestion,  Water- 
brash,  and  Shuperfluity  o'  phlegm  on  the  stomach.  She 
knew,  too — 

Bowel  Complent, 

Rheumatism, 
Gineral  Wakeness, 

and 
Harry  Siplars.1 

The  foundation  of  her  great  reputation  was,  indeed, 
largely  built  on  her  celebrated  cure  of  this  last,  in  the 
case  of  Peggy  Mulligan.  She  shall  tell  of  it  herself  : 

"  She  come  to  me,  an'  she  ses,  '  Mary,'  ses  she, 
can  you  cure  me,  for  I'm  heart-sick  o'  them  doctors 
at  the  dispinsary,  an'  they're  not  doin'  me  wan  pick  o' 
good.'  Ses  I  to  her,  ses  I,  '  What  did  they  give 
ye  ? '  ses  I.  '  O  the  dear  knows,'  ses  she.  '  I  haven't  tuk 
anythin'  they  said,  for  I  didn't  believe  they  would  do 
me  no  good.'  An'  I  had  pity  on  the  cratur,  for  her 
face  was  the  size  o'  a  muckle  pot,  an'  lek  nothin'  under 
the  sun.  Ses  I  to  her,  ses  I,  '  I  can  cure  you,  my  good 
woman,  but  ye'll  hev  to  do  what  you're  tould,'  ses  I, 
'  an'  I'll  make  no  saycret  about  it,'  ses  I — '  it's  cow-dung 
and  flour  mixed,  an'  ye'll  put  it  on  your  face,  an'  lave 
1  Erisypelas. 
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it  there  for  a  fortnight,'  ses    I,  '  an'  when    ye   wash  it 
off  ye'll  have  no  Harry  Siplars.'     An'  nether  she  had." 

She  had  a  fine  professional  manner,  and  knew  how 
to  set  at  ease  the  anxious  patient.  The  concerned 
man  body,  wishful  to  appear  unconcerned,  she  took 
at  his  own  valuation  ;  appearing  more  interested  in  a 
bit  of  chat  or  gossip  of  the  country  than  in  particulars 
of  pains  and  aches.  And  while  she  talked  with  him 
of  crops  and  kine,  and  the  good  and  ill  doings  of  men's 
sons,  the  wife  would  urge  John  to  tell  Mrs.  Moloney 
about  that  bit  pain  of  his  and  how  he  could  not  sleep 
for  it  o'  nights.  Then  the  wise  woman  would  mention 
something  which  the  good  wife  "  might "  get  for  the 
good  man — it  would  cure  him  in  no  time,  but — 
turning  to  the  man, — "  deed,  an'  there's  not  much  the 
matter  wi'  ye.  It's  yerself  that's  gettin'  younger 
lookin'  every  year — shows  the  good  care  the  mistress 
takes  o'  ye."  And  the  gratified  creature  would  retire, 
proud  to  think  that  he  had  acted  so  well  the  part  of 
the  unconcerned,  and  filled  with  respect  for  Mrs. 
Moloney  as  a  woman  of  "  great  sinse  and  onderstandin'." 

Of  new-fangled    diseases  she   had    a  perfect   horror, 
speaking  of  them  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow,  as  of 
things    which    never    should    have    been    introduced. 
Even  the  New   Ralgy   she  declined   to   entertain,  dis- 
missing   the    mention    of  it,   contemptuously,    in    the 
formula  "  New  Ralgy  or  Ould  Ralgy,  I'll  havenothin'  to 
do  with  it."     To  it,  however,  as  Tic  Doloro  x  she  gave  a 
qualified  recognition,  allowing  its  right  to  existence,  but 
1  Tic  douloureux. 
13 
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condemning  it  as  outlandish,  and  a  gentry's  ailment 
which  the  gentry  should  keep  to  themselves.  And 
while  she  did  not  refuse  to  treat  it  (with  "  Lodelum  "  in 
"sperrits,"  hot  milk,  and  a  black  stocking  tied  round 
the  jaws),  the  patient  was  made  to  feel  a  certain 
degree  of  culpability  in  touching  a  thing  with  which 
she  should  not  have  meddled,  and  that  Mrs.  Moloney 
had  reason  for  feeling  displeased. 

Very  different  was  her  attitude  to  one  suffering  from 
Gineral  Wakeness.  This  was  her  pet  diagnosis,  and  one 
much  craved  by  overworked  and  ailing  farmers'  wives, 
for  it  meant  for  them  justification  of  rest,  and  indulgence 
in  food  and  drink  which  they  would  have  been  afraid,  or 
ashamed,  to  ask  or  take,  unfortified  by  an  authoritative 
command.  No  man  ever  suffered  from  Gineral  Wake- 
ness — it  was  a  woman's  trouble,  and  never  failed  to  draw 
from  Mrs.  Moloney  a  flood  of  understanding  sympathy, 
which  was  to  the  despairing  one  like  cool  water  on  a 
hot  and  thirsty  ground,  making  hope  and  health  revive 
ere  yet  medicament  had  been  prescribed.  Seated  before 
the  patient,  she  would  sway  slowly  back  and  forward, 
gently  patting  the  while  the  afflicted's  hand,  and  listen- 
ing, with  rapt  attention,  to  the  longest  and  dreariest  tale 
of  woe. 

The  Patient, — O,  but  it's  the  weary  woman  I  am,waitin' 
and  hopin'  that  you  would  come  roun'.  Deed,  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  hope  o'  seein'  ye  I  would  have  give 
up  altogether. 

Mrs.  M. — Puir  dear  ;  tell  me  all  aboot  it. 

The  Patient. — It's  a  cough  and    a  wakeness  and  a 
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drappin'-down  feelin',  as  if  my  legs  were  goin'  from 
under  me  ;  and  I  could  no  more  lift  that  griddle  o' 
bread  there  than  I  could  fly — not  if  ye  were  to  pay  me 
a  thousan'  pound. 

Mrs.  M. — I  know,  dear ;  if  it  was  writ  out  I  cudn't 
see  it  plainer. 

The  Patient. — And  when  I  get  up  in  the  mornin',  I 
declare  to  ye,  I  have  to  sit  on  the  edge  o'  the  bed  for 
five  minutes  before  puttin'  fut  to  groun',  and  if  I  didn't 
take  a  sup  o'  could  water  I  cudn't  put  on  my  clothes. 

Mrs.  M. — That's  it,  dear ;  that's  just  the  way  it  goes. 

The  Patient. — And  as  for  breakfast,  I  declare  to  ye, 
ye  cudn't  see  what  I  ate. 

Mrs.  M. — That's  a  sign,  a  sure  sign. 

The  Patient.— And  all  through  the  day  it's  just  the 
same  thing.  I'm  just  in  a  state  o'  collops  the  whole 
time.  Niver  a  moment's  aise  the  day  through,  especially 
in  the  afternoon.  It's  just  hingin'  on  I  am  ;  that's  what 
it  raly  is. 

After  an  hour  of  alternating  symptomatic  description 
and  sympathetic  response,  interrupted  only  by  the 
making  and  drinking  of  tea,  the  wise  woman  is  prepared 
to  utter,  and  the  patient  to  hear,  the  words  of  healing. 

"  Now,  dearie,  listen  to  me,  that's  a  good  woman.  It's 
Gineral  Wakeness  that  ails  ye.  I  knew  it  the  minute  I 
set  fut  inside  the  dure.  Ses  I  to  myself,  ses  I,  '  There's 
Gineral  Wakeness  writ  on  the  mistress's  face  ;  it's 
prented  on  her  face  like  a  book,'  ses  I,  before  ever  she 
says  a  word  to  me.  Now  listen,  dearie,  and  do  what 
I  tell  ye.  Ye'll  get  a  bottle  o1  sherry  wine,  and  ye'll 
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take  a  bate-up  egg  in  milk  every  day,  with  a  sup  o' 
sherry  in  it,  at  eleven  o'clock.  And  ye'll  fill  that  pot 
there  with  dandelion  leaves  and  roots,  and  a  handful  o' 
mint  on  the  top  o'  it,  and  ye'll  put  as  much  water  on  it 
as'll  cover  it,  and  ye'll  let  it  sit  at  the  side  o'  the  fire  all 
day  until  all  the  vartue  is  out  o'  it.  And  ye'll  take  a 
tablespoonful  o'  it  three  times  a  day,  immajintly  before 
your  meals.  And  every  day,  whin  it  comes  to  three 
o'clock,  ye'll  go  to  your  bed  and  lie  down  for  an  hour, 
and  when  ye  get  up  ye'll  take  a  cup  o'  tay.  Do  that 
now,  an'  ye'll  not  know  yerself  whin  I  come  back." 

As  Mrs.  Moloney's  list  of  legitimate  and  proper 
country  diseases  was  a  short  one,  so  was  her  pharma- 
copoeia a  small  book.  Besides  such  common  remedies 
as  Epsom  salts,  senna,  ginger,  and  powdered  rhubarb,  it 
took  account  of — 

Lodelum...         ...which  is  Laudanum^ 

Hickery  pickery         „       „  Hierapicra, 
Gum  Go  Whackem    „       „  Gum  guaiacum> 
Assy  Fettidy  „       „  Asafoetida, 

as  chemist's  stuff  fit  for  her  practice,  and  of  various 
herbs  (pronounced  yarbs),  alterative  or  curative,  such  as 
dandelion,  camomile,  peppermint,  and  apple  balm.  As 
she  said  herself,  she  made  no  "  saycret "  of  many  of  her 
remedies,  but  she  was  wise  enough  to  carry  and  dis- 
pense certain  agents  ;  for,  to  the  benefit  of  the  wise 
woman,  these  free  gifts  constituted  a  claim  for  the 
liberal  purchase  of  small  wares,  and  the  use  of  one  of 
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these  gave  a  certain  cachet  to  an  ailment  which,  with  a 
prescription  of  hot  milk  and  pepper,  or  of  ginger  tea, 
would  have  been  sufficiently  commonplace.  These  secret 
remedies  were  kept  in  little  bottles,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  sewed  compartment  in  a  large  linen  pocket 
hanging  at  the  mistress's  waist,  between  the  gown  and 
the  uppermost  petticoat.  A  certain  solemnity  attached 
to  their  production — three,  four,  or  five  being  invariably 
drawn  and  set  out  on  the  table,  even  when,  as  in  most 
cases,  the  content  of  one  only  was  needed.  Mrs. 
Moloney  would  contemplate  the  range,  attentively  and 
silently,  for  a  few  minutes ;  lifting  one  after  another, 
wrinkling  her  brows  the  while,  and,  finally,  selecting  and 
uncorking  one,  while  she  requested  "  a  clane  bottle  and 
a  good  cork."  The  selected  drug  was  generally  a 
crystal ;  the  bottle,  by  request,  was  half-filled  with  hot 
water,  in  which,  through  vigorous  shaking,  the  crystal 
rapidly  disappeared.  Handing  the  bottle  to  the  patient, 
the  instruction  would  be  given  to  take  a  tablespoonful 
immediately  after  eating.  Silly  young  folks,  who  had 
no  need  for  the  good  woman's  services,  were  known  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Moloney  knew  perfectly  well  what  she 
was  going  to  use,  that  the  consideration  was  simulated, 
and  that  the  oft-used  crystal  was  common  washing-soda 
and  nothing  else.  But  these  flighty  children  took  care 
not  to  say  such  things  in  the  hearing  of  mothers  who 
had  been  treated  for  Gineral  Wakeness. 

Doubtless  the  prescriptions  of  Mrs.  Moloney  lacked 
precision  on  the  quantitative  side.  A  cure  for  rheu- 
matism was  threepence  worth  of  Hickery  Pickery"in 
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a  naggin  o'  the  best  sperrits."  To  be  well  shaken  and 
taken  by  the  teaspoon ful,  alternate  mornings,  on  a  fast- 
ing stomach.  "  Sixpence  worth  o'  Gum  Go  Whackem," 
also  made  up  in  the  "  best  sperrits,"  was  a  remedy  sup- 
posed to  acquire  special  potency  from  a  prodigious 
amount  of  shaking.  "  Show  me  how  ye'll  shake  it,"  the 
medicine-woman  would  say,  and  when  the  patient  made 
a  great  show  of  half  a  minute's  shaking,  she — it  was 
oftenest  she — would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  that  was 
no  shaking,  and  an  exhibition  of  what  was  good  and 
sufficient  shaking  would  be  made  by  Mrs.  Moloney.  In 
the  case  of  her  sovran  remedy  for  sore  eyes,  to  be  used 
very  sparingly — a  pennorth  o'  Red  Perspitherate,1  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  butter — the  quantity  for  an 
application  was  always  indicated  in  special  and  dramatic 
fashion.  She  asked,  "  And  how  much  will  ye  be  puttin' 
in  your  eye,  now  ? — jist  show  me."  The  patient,  desiring 
to  avoid  a  mean  or  niggardly  use  of  the  remedy,  would 
probably  indicate  on  the  finger  a  lump  as  large  as 
an  eye  of  liberal  measurements  could  be  supposed  to 
accommodate.  Then  the  good  woman  would  lean  back 
and  sigh.  A  pin  would  be  withdrawn  from  some  part 
of  her  clothing,  and  held  between  thumb  and  finger  so 
that  only  the  head  appeared. 

"  Do  ye  see  that  pin-head  ?  " 

The  afflicted  nods  in  acquiescence. 

"  Do  ye  see  that  pin-head  ?     Now,  take  a  good  look 
at  it." 

Again  the  sore-eyed  indicates  accurate  observation. 
1  Red  Precipitate— red  oxide  of  mercury. 
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"  Weel,  not  a  pick  more  nor  that,  if  ye  want  to  keep 
your  eyesight." 

Other  quantitative  directions  were  given  in  "  fulls  " — 
"  the  full  o'  yer  fist,"  "  the  full  o'  an  egg-cup,"  even  "  the 
full  o'  yer  mooth."  Or,  by  sizes  of  objects,  as,  "  the  size 
o'  a  pay,"  "the  size  o'  a  marble."  Or  by  coin  areas, 
"what'll  lie  on  a  sixpence,"  or  on  a  shilling,  or  on  a 
penny.  Or  by  money  values,  as  in  the  Hickery  Pickery 
prescription.  Fists,  peas,  marbles  vary  considerably  in 
size,  and  in  the  case  of  money-values  a  change  of 
chemist  might  mean  a  considerable  variation  in  quan- 
tity ;  but,  with  the  possible  exception  of  "  Lodelum," 
prescribed  in  drops,  the  quantities  of  the  good  woman's 
remedies  bore  variation  to  a  considerable  extent  without 
serious  difference  in  result.  That  "  the  best  sperrits  " 
were  so  frequently  the  medium  for  "  exhibition  "  of  her 
remedies  may  account  for  the  great  popularity,  with 
adults,  which  these  remedies  enjoyed.  These  were  the 
days  when  hospitality  was  not  hospitality  without 
"  sperrits  "  free  from  medicinal  addition,  and,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Moloney  was  accustomed  to  accept 
graciously  "  the  full  o'  an  egg-cup,"  qualified  by  the 
addition  of  sugar  and  hot  water.  Once,  while  sipping 
her  punch,  she  asked  that  a  little  should  be  given  to  me 
as  a  treat,  and  when  the  pungent  spirit,  in  the  unaccus- 
tomed throat,  produced  a  cough,  she  promptly  diagnosed 
"  a  wake  chist." 


CHAPTER  XIII 
"THE   WEE    BIT   MAIR" 

"The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees, 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease, 
And  wills  that  mortal  men,  inured  to  toil, 
Should  exercise  with  pains,  the  grudging  soil." 

VIRGIL,  Georgics  I.,  transl.  DRYDEN. 

T^"*  ARM  ING  in  North-east  Ireland  before  the  days 
A  of  Land  Acts,  judicially  fixed  rents,  and  assisted 
purchases,  was  one  of  the  severest  of  ways  of  making 
a  living.  Even  as  a  boy  I  noticed,  at  funerals,  how  few 
they  were  among  the  men,  excepting  the  very  young, 
who  carried  themselves  straightly.  The  thin,  high- 
coloured,  weather-beaten  face,  wrinkled  on  forehead 
and  about  the  eyes,  the  bent  knees  and  rounded 
shoulders  in  all  of  early  middle-age,  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  hardships  of  the  calling.  I  speak  here  of  the 
great  middle-class,  the  men  farming  from  50  to  80 
acres,  and  working  in  the  field  as  hard  as  any  of  their 
labourers.  Below  them,  the  men  of  a  half-dozen  or 
dozen  acres,  worked  by  wives  or  children  and  hiring 

out    their  own   labour,  or  supplementing    income  by 

184 
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fishing  ;  and  above  them,  the  aristocrats  of  200  to  300 
acres,  had  far  happier  lives.  The  small  man  had  small 
expenses,  with  more  help  from  his  family  than  was 
possible  for  the  man  of  50  acres,  and,  by  hedging, 
ditching,  sailing,  or  fishing,  he  could  supplement  the 
profit  yielded  by  his  few  small  fields :  more  variety 
and  less  responsibility  were  his,  and  he  did  not  worry 
himself  about  laying  by  money.  Sufficient  for  him  was 
the  evil  of  the  day,  and  his  sleep  was  sweet.  Not  in- 
frequently he  drank  more  whisky  than  was  good  for 
him.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  men  of  the 
200  acres  could  pay  for  assistance.  They  bought  and 
sold,  frequently  looked  well  after  their  affairs,  but  the 
ageing  labour  of  the  fields  was  not  theirs,  and  they  had 
minor  distractions  in  politics,  town  visits,  social  inter- 
course to  a  certain  degree,  and  association  of  a  kind 
with  the  gentry. 

But  the  burdened  man  of  the  middle-class  lived, 
generally,  a  joyless  life,  without  variety  or  relaxation. 
Exposure,  over-exertion,  anxiety,  food  deficient  in 
quantity  or  quality,  these  were  responsible  for  ail- 
ments appearing  in  early  middle-life,  and  these, 
neglected,  produced  permanent  incapacity  before  the 
natural  period  or,  not  infrequently,  cut  short  the  life 
of  the  anxious  worker.  A  small  boy,  filling  the  pages 
of  life  with  records  of  enchantments,  may  easily  mis- 
read what  is  being  written  by  his  elders,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  hard  life  had  some  compensations  of  which  he 
failed  to  take  note  ;  it  may  be  that  part,  at  least,  of  an 
existence  of  apparently  unrelaxed  strain  was  spent  in 
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the  rosy  atmosphere  of  a  castle  in  the  air.  I  can  here 
set  down  only  what  memory  holds  as  typical  of  the 
people  the  boy  knew,  and  the  dwellings  to  which  he 
had  entry. 

The  house,  if  old,  is  long,  low,  thatched,  and  com- 
fortable looking.  The  kitchen,  flagged  by  rough 
slabs  from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  has  little  furni- 
ture beyond  a  large  table  and  a  bench,  on  which  the 
servants  sit  at  meals,  a  dresser,  a  rack  for  tin-ware, 
and  a  few  chairs  and  stools.  The  front  and  back  doors, 
unporched,  are  opposite  each  other.  The  fire  is  of  peat, 
built  on  the  hearth ;  a  huge  swinging  crane  over  it 
carries  the  pots  continuously  filled  with  potatoes  for 
man  and  beast.  The  best  room,  ill-lit  by  a  solitary 
window,  is  boarded  but  uncarpeted,  has  a  comfortless 
sofa  and  comfortless  chairs  stuffed  in  black  hair  cloth. 
There  is  a  chest  of  drawers  and  on  it  a  few  old  books ; 
in  it,  the  farmer's  black  cloth  Sunday  suit,  the  one  of 
his  life,  and  the  mistress's  black  silk  dress.  On  the 
walls  a  sampler  or  two,  and  a  few  framed  lithographic 
prints  with  the  titles  in  German  and  English.  The 
bedrooms  have  earthen  floors,  windows  which  do  not 
open,  and,  if  the  family  is  large,  are  divided  by  wooden 
partitions  into  compartments,  some  of  which  have  no 
direct  light. 

At  dawn  the  farmer  is  up  and  out.  He  ploughs, 
harrows,  carts,  spreads  lime  or  manure,  cuts  hay,  does 
everything,  indeed,  that  his  men  do,  and  in  all  weathers. 
Inside,  his  wife  bakes  griddle  bread  for  household  and 
servants,  makes  butter,  helps  a  woman  servant  to  milk, 
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and  prepare  food  for.  fowls  and  pigs.  The  pair  eat 
hurried,  comfortless  meals  of  tea  and  bread  or  bacon 
and  potatoes,  in  the  comfortless  best  room  ;  the  children, 
if  any,  are  compelled  by  school  conditions  to  take  their 
meals  at  different  hours,  and  they  take  them  in  the 
kitchen. 

All  through  the  day  the  kitchen  is  cumbered  by 
great  potfuls  of  food  for  beast  or  for  the  servants,  whose 
last  meal  in  the  evening  is,  in  summer,  of  potatoes 
and  buttermilk.  A  huge  potful  of  potatoes  is  emptied 
directly  on  the  table,  little  heaps  of  salt  are  placed, 
also  on  the  wood,  beside  tins  of  buttermilk  ;  the  men 
sit  round  and  peel  and  eat  their  potatoes  without  knife 
or  fork.  The  master  has  had  tea  with  bread  and  butter 
a  little  earlier.  As  he  has  nothing  to  read — is,  indeed, 
without  taste  for  reading,  and  is  dead  tired — he  retires 
to  bed  while  the  evening  is  yet  young,  to  rise  with  the 
dawn  and  repeat  the  round  which  changes  with  the 
seasons,  but  is  at  all  times  a  round  of  exhausting 
labour.  On  market  days  he  despatches  the  hay, 
turnips,  or  other  produce,  in  advance.  Some  straw  is 
put  into  a  common  springless  farm-cart,  and  the  master 
sits  in  it  and  is  jolted  over  three,  four,  five,  or  more 
miles  of  country  lane  or  road  to  the  market  town.  If 
the  mistress  has  butter  or  eggs  to  sell  she  will  accom- 
pany him;  not  to  stand  in  the  market  square,  indeed, 
but  to  dispose  of  her  produce  to  the  shopkeeper  from 
whom  she  buys  such  food  items  as  are  not  produced  on 
the  farm. 

On  Sunday  the  creased  black  suit — nearly  always  too 
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large  for  the  man,  for  country  folk  like  things  "  clever  " 
— and  the  black  silk  are  brought  out  from  the  best  room 
drawers.  If  it  rains  anything  more  than  a  "  skiff,"  the 
mistress  does  not  go  to  meeting ;  the  man  goes,  rain  or 
shine  He  wears  no  overcoat,  and  will  not  carry  an  um- 
brella. He  is  effeminate  who  shields  himself  from  rain. 
Sitting,  then,  in  clothes  possibly  damp,  always  uncom- 
fortable, he  hears  a  long  exposition  of  passages  of 
Scripture  read,  an  exposition  longer  than  a  modern 
sermon.  The  sermon,  when  it  comes,  is  long  as  two 
as  we  know  them  in  these  degenerate  times.  The  matter 
of  it  may  be  good,  but  often  it  is  not  attractively  pre- 
sented. Of  music  to  move  or  elevate  there  is  none.  In 
one  of  these  country  meeting-houses  of  the  eleven-year- 
old  time  the  precentor  was,  possibly,  able  to  read  a 
little,  but  his  learning  did  not  extend  to  the  under- 
standing of  Roman  numerals,  and  if  by  chance  he  lost 
the  marks  placed  for  him  in  psalter,  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  the  book  from  his  lower  deck  of  the  pulpit 
up  to  the  minister  on  the  higher.  No'stranger  to  his 
manner  could  have  learned  from  a  line  of  his  staccato 
bawling  what  the  tune  was  to  be  ;  the  women  and  girls 
accustomed  to  his  leading  were  generally  able  to  decide 
the  question,  and  when  their  plaintive  high-pitched 
voices  attained  considerable  volume  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  Matthew,  the  precentor,  to  take  a  rest.  When 
the  women  weakened  he  came,  suddenly,  to  their  assist- 
ance with  a  few  loud  shouts,  stopping  as  suddenly  when 
he  had  heartened  them  to  greater  effort.  At  another 
meeting-house  the  singing  was  "  led  "  by  an  old  man 
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whose  only  qualification  for  the  duty  was  confidence. 
In  yet  another,  two  young  women  in  a  choir  corner,  by 
the  unmodulated  shrillness  of  their  voices,  asphyxiated 
the  feebler  praises  of  the  pews.  Into  the  hard  life  of 
the  middle-class  farmer  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  refining, 
recreating,  or  rousing  could  come  from  the  outside. 
Reading  he  thought  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  the  purchase 
of  a  book  a  gross  waste  of  good  money.  He  did  not 
even  read  a  newspaper  if  it  had  to  be  bought. 

Isolated,  perhaps,  by  miles  of  rough  lane  from  a  high 
road,  fighting  nature  for  a  margin  above  the  simplest 
necessities,  having  no  time,  or  belief  in  no  time,  for 
cultivation  of  any  quality  of  heart  or  mind,  having  little 
intercourse  with  his  fellows,  no  taste  for  beauty  in  any 
shape,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  man  often  became  nar- 
row, hard  in  judgment,  sparing  almost  to  miserliness, 
that  he  tended  to  become  an  unloving,  unlovable  being, 
sacrificing  health,  his  own,  and  that  of  his  family,  to  the 
slow  adding  of  pound  to  pounds  that  lay  in  the  bank  at 
the  country  town — the  pursuit  of  "the  wee  bit  mair." 
And  sometimes  the  illnesses  or  accidents,  which  under 
favourable  conditions  of  life  would  have  had  little 
importance,  were  sufficient  to  put  a  stay  for  ever  on 
the  eager  brain  and  hand,  while  as  yet  the  three-score 
years  and  ten  were  far  from  told.1 

1  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  accept  this  picture  as  exactly 
applicable  to  every  farming  district  in  North-east  Ireland.  It 
must  be  understood  as  truly  descriptive  only  of  what  came 
within  the  boy's  sphere  of  observation.  A  friend  who  has 
lived  for  long  in  southern  Antrim,  and  who  had,  and  has, 
abundant  opportunity  for  study  of  farming  character,  says  that, 
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This  is  a  dark,  but  not  untrue  picture  of  the  class 
and  time ;  happily  it  is  not  true  of  the  middle-class 
farmer  of  North-east  Ulster  to-day.  A  great  ameliora- 
tion has  taken  place.  There  is  security  of  tenure,  rents 
are  much  lower  than  of  old,  and  in  the  case  of  farmers 
who  have  bought  their  holdings,  the  annual  instalments 
of  purchase-money,  with  interest,  are  actually  much  less 
than  the  rent  for  use  of  their  land  paid  in  the  old  days. 
With  this  change  others  have  come.  There  is  com- 
petition for  produce  ;  in  many  districts  farmers  need  no 
longer  carry  eggs,  butter,  or  fowls  to  market.  Collectors 
for  large  firms  scour  the  country,  paying  cash  on  the 
spot  for  what  they  take,  and  paying  much  better  prices 
than  ruled  in  the  time  of  this  chronicle.  I  asked  an  old 
minister,  recently,  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  Irish 
farming  results  and  possibilities  to-day  as  compared 
with  those  of  forty  years  ago.  He  was  preaching  then 
in  early  middle  age,  and  he  is  preaching  still  in  the 
eighties.  "  Farmers  never  had  as  good  times  as  they 
have  at  present,"  was  his  answer.  The  men  who  went 
to  market  on  the  straw  of  a  farm  cart  forty  years  ago, 
if  still  working,  now  drive  smart  traps.  Their  sons 
began  with  the  traps.  There  is  much  more  movement, 
mental  and  physical,  a  greater  ease  and  enjoyment  of 

in  the  time  of  these  picturings,  it  was  quite  easy  to  find  men  very 
hard,  narrow-minded,  and  ignorant  of  nearly  everything  outside 
their  daily  work ;  but  that  the  general  life  in  south  Antrim  was 
not  so  strenuous  as  here  depicted.  The  character  of  the  land — 
accessibility  of  markets — character  of  landlord  or  agent — these 
were  factors  affecting  powerfully  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  tillers 
of  the  soil. 
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life,  but  a  sense  of  beauty  has  yet  to  be  awakened.  Most 
of  the  farms  are  still  gardenless,  and  the  rebuilt  house,  if 
sanitary,  is  frequently  an  ugly  blot  on  the  landscape. 

But  while  the  new  time  is  a  happier  one,  out  of  the 
old  homes  came  great  minds  and  hearts.  There  are 
living,  who  bear  names  known  the  round  world  over, 
who  knew  the  hard,  unlovely  environment  of  the 
isolated  farm,  and  remember  how  sad  and  painful 
was  the  quest  for  "the  wee  bit  mair." 

The  "  little  more  "  has  been  to  seek  by  men  in  all  lands 
and  ages,  often  with  far  greater  trouble  and  danger,  but 
hardly  anywhere,  or  ever,  more  drearily  than  in  this 
Antrim  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

THE  WEE   BIT  MAIR. 

An  auld  woman  sat  at  the  foot  o*  a  tree, 

Croonin'  a  wee  bit  air  ; 
A  man  cam'  by,  and  he  said,  "  Guid  wife, 
Can  ye  show  me  the  way  to  the  luck  o'  life  ? " 
"  It's  up  at  the  tap  o'  the  hill,"  said  she. 

"They  call  it  'the  wee  bit  mair.'" 

Awa'  he  started  at  tap  o'  his  speed, 

Bound  for  the  hill-tap  fair, 
Gay  flow'rs  were  bloomin' — he  saw  them  not, 
Or  for  their  beauty  he  car'd  nae  jot, 
Sweet  birds  were  singin' — he  paid  nae  heed, 

He  wanted  "the  wee  bit  mair." 

He  pass'd  by  his  friends,  and  they  cried,  "Sit  doon, 
Come,  rest  in  this  sweet,  fresh  air." 
But  the  joy  o'  friendship  he  wadna  take, 
Nae  time  had  he  for  the  warm  hand-shake, 
And  he  answer'd  his  criers,  "I'll  see  ye  soon, 

When  I've  gotten  the  wee  bit  mair." 
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A  winsome  wee  lassie  he  chancit  to  meet, 

O  gentle  was  she,  and  fair. 
He  thought  her  as  bonnie  as  ever  was  seen, 
And  he  was  a  prince  amang  men  in  her  een, 
"  But  no,  we'll  not  marry,"  he  said,  "  my  sweet, 

Till  I've  gotten  the  wee  bit  mair." 

He  reach'd  what  he  thought  was  the  tap  o'  the  hill, 

Fu'  weary  was  he,  and  sair. 

But  wi'  the  last  footstep  there  burst  on  his  sight 
Anither,  a  grander  and  kinglier  height, 
He  gasp'd  for  a  minute,  then  bent  his  will 

To  climb  for  "the  wee  bit  mair." 

And  ever  his  burden,  the  higher  he  got, 

The  heavier  grew  to  bear, 
Yet  naethin'  the  less  was  he  eager  to  seek, 
And  eager  to  climb  as  the  strong  grew  weak. 
Grey  hairs  were  on  him — he  knew  it  not — 

He  liv'd  for  "the  wee  bit  mair." 

And  a'  the  new  paths  o'  the  hills  that  he  found 

Were  narrow,  and  dreary,  and  bare. 
The  air  he  was  breathin'  was  thin  and  cauld, 
The  folk  he  saw  near  him  were,  like  him,  auld, 
Wi'  weary  big  burdens,  and  e'en  to  the  ground, 
But  keen  for  "the  wee  bit  mair." 

But  somebody  kenn'd  as  the  wee  grey  man 
Was  walkin'  aboot  up  there. 
He,  too,  had  a  bag  that  he  wanted  to  fill, 
And  the  man  o'  the  story  he  took  it  ill 
To  see  the  auld  Reaper  sae  close  at  han' 

When  he  hadn't  "the  wee  bit  mair.' 

"When  I  get  to  the  tap  I  will  rest  for  a  span," 

Quo'  he,  "I  am  needin'  it  sair." 

He  struggled  and  climb'd  to  anither  hill-crest, 

He  cam'  to  the  spot  where  he  lookit  for  rest, 

And  the  somebody  kenn'd  as  the  wee  grey  man 

Was  waitin'  for  him — just  there. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
WHOSE   TALK    IS   OF   BULLOCKS 

"  How  can  he  get  wisdom  who  holdeth  the 
plough  .  .  .  and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  ? " — 
Ecclesiasticus  xxxviii.  25. 

THE  quotation  which  heads  this  chapter  is  evidence 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  farm-hand  was  com- 
monly known  a  very  long  time  ago.  The  older  men  of 
the  time  of  this  picture  had  been  set  to  work  after  a 
very  little  schooling  which  they  forgot  soon,  or  without 
any  schooling  whatever.  They  became  clever  in  their 
way  ;  a  furrow  by  a  good  ploughman  was  really  the 
shortest  distance  between  head-ridge  and  foot-ridge; 
they  could  build  corn  and  hay  stacks  of  perfect  angles 
and  curvatures  ;  they  knew  the  ways  of  beasts,  and  could 
discern  the  signs  of  the  sky,  but  they  could  not  read 
a  line  of  print,  could  not,  or  only  with  difficulty,  sign 
their  names,  were  as  ignorant  as  sucking  babes  of  all 
outside  their  farm  experiences,  and  were  of  an  incredible 
credulity.  "  It's  in  prent,  so  it  must  be  true,"  expressed 
their  attitude  to  the  printed  page,  and  a  statement  had 
14  193 
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only  to  appear  in  book  oc  newspaper  to  be  accepted  as 
true.  They  had  profound  admiration  for  learning  in 
its  elementary  form,  showing  instant  deference  to  any 
one,  even  to  the  schoolboy,  who  could  read,  or  write,  or 
figure.  Specially  were  they  impressed  by  the  boy's 
ability  to  "prent" — that  is,  to  copy  with  pen  and  ink 
the  printed  letters  of  a  book  or  document. 

They  had  the  old  savage  faith  in  a  medicine  man. 
Doctors  they  knew  to  be  amazingly  clever,  too  clever 
by  far  for  daily  needs  ;  and  they  preferred  to  the  most 
skilful  qualified  man's  treatment — which  they  feared — 
the  homely  ministrations  of  a  Mrs.  Moloney.  Charms 
they  believed  in — (it  was  another  form  of  their  awe 
of,  and  admiration  for,  learning) — holding  that  certain 
words,  under  certain  conditions,  had  power  to  remove 
disease  or  disfigurement.  Warts  were  transferred  to  a 
new  holder  by  cutting  for  each  a  knot  from  a  straw 
stalk.  Each  wart  was  touched  by  a  knot,  the  knots 
were  then  put  into  paper  which  was  folded  to  make  an 
attractive  looking  parcel,  and  placed  on  a  highway. 
Country  people  were  careful  to  move  such  a  thing  with 
the  foot,  bursting  it  to  ascertain  its  contents  ;  to  lift  and 
open  it  by  hand  was  to  acquire  the  warts.  Witches 
were  in  the  land  ;  the  old  story,  in  some  of  its  many 
forms,  of  the  hare  shot  with  a  piece  of  silver,  and  the 
finding  of  an  old  woman  bleeding,  had,  in  it,  for  these 
men  nothing  improbable  or  impossible. 

They  were  happier  by  far  than  their  middle-class 
masters.  So  small  was  their  wage  that  accumulation 
never  was,  and  never  could  be,  in  youth  or  middle  life,  a 
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realizable  aim.  Chased  they  never  so  nimbly,  the  skirts 
of  "  the  wee  bit  mair  "  eluded  grasp.  The  sense  of  the 
uselessness  of  the  chase,  and  the  old-time  content  with 
the  station  to  which  they  had  been  called,  made  them 
satisfied  with  ambitionless  life,  as  long  as  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  food  were  reasonably  assured.  Before  old  age 
and  rheumatism  came,  the  delight  of  the  healthy  animal 
in  life  was  theirs  ;  they  had  small  responsibilities,  ate 
hugely,  slept  sweetly  the  sleep  of  the  tired,  and,  doubt- 
less, in  the  fields,  knew,  without  knowing,  the  mysterious 
and  indescribable  thrill  which  comes  with  the  stirring  of 
emotions  born  of  racial  experiences  in  an  illimitable 
past. 

Rude  of  speech  they  were,  with  small  vocabularies, 
and  these  largely  made  up  of  words  left  stranded 
when  tides  of  thought  expressions  changed  channels 
at  different  times  during  the  last  four  centuries.  Most 
of  these  words  were  lowland  Scotch ;  some  were 
descended  from  the  Irish,  and  some  were  very  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon.  Yet  the  old  of  these  uncultured  folk, 
if  they  had  kept  themselves  from  strong  drink,  wore, 
often,  to  a  fine  dignity  of  appearance  and  even  of 
reticent  expression,  becoming  gentlemen — in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — through  years.  The  old  Greek 
honoured  the  cultivator  more  than  do  we,  who  assume 
too  readily  that  the  word-scanty  man  of  the  fields  is 
as  the  beast  of  his  service.  "  The  amenities  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  overwhelming  weight  attached  to  purely 
intellectual  development,  tend  towards  the  depreciation 
of  the  peasant  whose  philosophy  is  not  of  the  schools," 
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says  the  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco,1  and  because 
it  is  not  of  the  schools  we  do  not  allow  him  possession 
of  any  philosophy.  Yet,  surely,  to  many  of  these  of 
Antrim,  who,  for  times  unnumbered,  with  only  their 
patient  horses  for  company,  have  seen  the  dawn  come 
over  the  eastern  sea,  and  who  were  still  at  work  in 
the  fields  when  the  day's  sun  disappeared  behind  the 
western  hills,  thoughts,  fair  and  satisfying,  must  have 
come — great  thoughts  of  life  and  the  mysteries  of 
things  behind  it  for  which  they  had  learned  no  words. 
I  have  imagined  the  gift  of  expression  as  coming 
to  one  of  these  patient  ox-like  men  and  of  his  voicing 
his  attitude  to  God  and  man,  and  his  outlook  on  life 
in  the  words: — 

A  little  house  is  mine,  beneath  the  hill, 

Beside  it  stands  a  little  store  of  peat ; 
In  it,  the  girl  who,  one  time,  said  "  I  will," 

A  little  child  is  tumbling  at  her  feet. 
These  are  my  Haves,  the  Have  Nots  list  is  long— 

The  rich  man's  choice  of  residence  or  clime, 
The  money-beckon' d  joys  that  round  him  throng, 

Learning,  fine  clothes,  and  idleness  of  time. 
Do  I,  then,  murmur,  that  I  own  not  these  ? 

No — for  the  greatest  things  of  all  I  own : 
Mine  eye's  possession  is  the  thing  it  sees; 

The  rich  man's  castle  is  not  his  alone. 
As  his  are  mine  the  greening  of  the  spring, 

Flush  of  the  summer,  gold  of  autumn  fields, 
Songs  that  the  waters,  winds,  and  wild  birds  sing  ; 

Scents  that  God's  garden  of  the  country  yields. 
Earth's  old-time  story  written  on  her  face, 

And  thoughts  it  brings  of  far  creation's  morn — 
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Of  life  and  destiny — of  time  and  space — 

These  are  for  me  as  for  the  highest  born. 
I  have  a  spirit.    I  have  life.    I  AM. 

Earth  is  no  more  than  present-day  abode ; 
My  right  is  as  a  king's  to  strive  for  palm, 

And  run  with  patience  on  the  Highest  Road. 
So,  though  my  only  bank  is  this  strong  arm, 

While  its  o'erflowing  coffers  fear  no  dearth, 
While  universe  for  me  is  filled  with  charm — 

Am  I  unhappy  ?    No  ! — I  OWN  THE  EARTH. 

Turning  from  grave  to  gay,  let  us  now  imagine  the 
case  of  a  master-tiller,  an  amiable  lunatic,  hurt  by 
the  rudeness  of  his  underlings  and  wishful  to  see  a 
new  Arcady  in  Antrim  : — 

I  had  heard  of  old  Arcady, 
With  its  life  so  free  and  simple, 
And  its  work  so  light  and  joyous 
That  it  could  be  set  to  music. 
I  had  heard  of  lambs  with  ribbons 
On  the  greensward  frisking  gaily 
In  the  care  of  shapely  shepherds 
And  of  lovely  shepherdesses. 

I  had  read  in  Hiawatha 

Of  the  old  Red  Indian  heroes; 

Marvelled  at  their  names  poetic 

For  the  ponds  and  lakes  and  rivers, 

For  the  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes, 

For  the  winds  that  blow  from  heaven. 

And  I  loved  their  noble  spirit 

And  their  stately  measured  language 

With  its  gently  falling  cadence 

As  the  poet  hath  preserved  it 

In  the  song  of  Hiawatha. 
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And  the  thought  came — Why  should  Antrim 

Speak  a  language  coarse  and  vulgar  ? 

Why  should  all  the  joy  of  living 

From  our  days  of  work  be  absent? 

And  I  thought  that,  could  I  compass 

Wedding  of  Arcady's  action 

To  the  Indian  speech  poetic 

I  might  change  the  life  of  Antrim ; 

Make  our  days  to  pass  more  gaily, 

Make  our  lives  to  be  more  joyous 

And  the  people  more  contented. 

Gravely  then,  and  long,   I  pondered 

Till  the  way  should  open  clearly. 


Then  I  called  to  James,  my  henchman, 
(Name  in  full  is  James  McLarnon), 
Chief  is  he  of  all  my  farm-hands. 
And  I  told  him  of  my  wishes, 
Said  our  speech  was  rude  and  vulgar 
That  our  life  in  joy  was  wanting, 
Told  him  of  old  Greek  Arcady 
With  its  shepherdesses  dancing, 
With  its  lambs  bedeck'd  with  ribbons. 
Told  him  of  the  brave  Red  Indians 
And  their  measured  speech  so  stately. 
"James,"  I  said,  "my  sturdy  henchman, 
Here  within  the  sight  of  Slemish, 
In  our  ancient  land  of  Antrim, 
We  shall  make  a  new  Arcady. 
You  shall  deck  our  lambs  with  ribbons, 
You  shall  move  in  song  and  dancing, 
You  shall  speak  in  measured  language, 
Speak  in  phrases  eight-syllabic, 
With  the  sweetly  sounding  cadence 
Of  the  verse  in  Hiawatha." 
And  he  looked  at  me  in  wonder, 
Looked  in  wonder  and  amazement. 
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Then,  with  vigour,  he  objected, 
Said  his  dancing  days  were  over, 
He  was  quite  too  old  for  fooling, 
He  would  leave  that  to  his  betters. 

But  the  poor  man  didn't  mean  it, 

Didn't  mean  to  be  offensive, 

So  I  gave  him  free  forgiveness 

For  his  rude,  unguarded  language, 

And  proceeded  to  dilate  on 

Indian  way  of  speech  poetic. 

"  Let  us,"  said  I,  "  make  beginning 

With  some  words  of  simple  beauty, 

We  shall  call  the  Moon  the  Night-Sun, 

Say  Kayoshk,  when  meaning  Seagull, 

For  Old  Woman,  say  Nokomis, 

Say  for  South  Wind,  Sha-won-da-see, 

Call  the  Rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 

Call  the  Burn  the  Laughing  Water, 

And  his  daughter — James's  daughter — 

Know  erewhile  as  Liza  Margot, 

She  should  be  our  Minnehaha. 

But  my  henchman  still  objected  ; 
Used  a  word  a  woman  uses, 
For  the  mending  of  a  stocking, 
Used  it  forcibly  and  freely. 
Said  he  "nivir  had  no  larnin' 
Couldn't  say  them  big  words,  nohow," 
Not  if  I  should  shoot  him  for  it. 

Once  again,  for  James,  essayed  I 
Patiently,  the  explanations, 
Showing  him  how  measured  phrases 
Were  not  difficult,  but  easy. 
Showing  him  that  Sha-won-da-see 
Was  not  worse  to  say,  nor  longer, 
Than  his  own  name,  James  McLarnon; 
And  I  gave  him  this  example, 
To  our  Antrim  ways  adapted. 
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"Hearken,  James,"  I  said,  "supposing 

You  can  see  that  rain  is  coming, 

And  you  wish  to  bring  potatoes 

From  the  field  in  good  condition, 

Thus  shall  be  your  speech  to  William 

And  to  all  your  men  and  maidens: 

'  Lo  !  from  gloomy  heights  of  Trostan 

Conies  the  West-wind's  dreary  moaning, 

Soon  the  mournful  West-wind's  tear-drops 

Shall,  around,  be  falling,  falling. 

Let  us  then  arise  right  early, 

Rise  up  early  in  the  morning, 

Take  our  spades  and  forks  and  shovels, 

Take  our  vehicles  and  horses, 

Let  us  raise  the  sweet  potatoes 

From  their  darksome  earthy  dwelling, 

Ere  the  West-wind's  tears  fall  on  us. 

So  shall  we  have  food  for  winter, 

Food  for  us  and  for  our  cattle.' 

See  now,  James,  I  said,  how  easy 

'Tis  to  speak  in  measured  phrases." 

But  he  answered  yet  in  grumbles 
Said  he  "always  did  rise  early," 
Which  was  not  the  point  at  issue. 

Then  I  changed  my  fighting  tactics, 
Changed  my  pleading  voice  to  scolding, 
Asked  was  he  content  that  pagans — 
Pagans  of  the  old  Arcady — 
Should  have  lived  a  life  more  noble, 
Lived  a  life  more  sweet  and  joyous 
Than  we  in  our  land  of  Antrim. 
"  Would  you,"  said  I,  "  let  the  Indians, 
Poor  unlearn'd,  uncultured  Indians, 
Naked,  save  for  paint  and  feathers, 
Speak  a  language  more  poetic 
Than  you  speak  in  coat  and  trousers; 
Speak  in  sweet  and  measured  cadence 
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Of  the  verse  in  Hiawatha, 
While  your  speech  is  rude  and  vulgar  ? 
You,"  I  said — "  a  man  of  Antrim  ! 
You — in  sight  of  Patrick's  Slemish  ! 
You — with  all  your  privileges  ! 
Shame  upon  you — James  McLarnon  ! " 

So  I  argued,  scolded,  wheedled, 
Reasoned,  till  at  length  he  yielded  ; 
Promised  he  would  make  the  effort, 
Promised  to  begin  to-morrow. 
Pleaded,  though,  he  couldn't  answer 
For  his  daughter,  Liza  Margot. 

Rising  early  in  the  morning 
With  a  thrill  of  expectation, 
Thinking  of  the  joy  before  me, 
Softly  drew  I  back  the  curtains. 
James  was  standing  in  the  courtyard, 
James's  brow  was  wrinkled  over, 
James  was  counting  on  his  fingers 
Emphasizing,  shaping  something 
That  he  wished  to  say  to  William, 
(William  is  his  help — the  yard-boy), 
And  in  momentary  vision 
Saw  achieved  my  expectation, 
Saw  revived  the  old  Arcady, 
Saw  the  lambs  bedeck'd  with  ribbons, 
Heard  the  reed-pipes  sweetly  fluting, 
Saw  my  men  and  maidens  dancing, 
Heard  them  speak  in  measured  cadence 
Of  the  verse  in  Hiawatha. 
And  I  waited,  O  !  so  gladly, 
For  my  James's  maiden  effort 
In  the  field  of  measured  phrasing; 
Soon  it  came  in  voice  of  thunder — 
"  Hi !  you  varmint,  lazy  beggar, 
Bring  that  shovel  back  this  minute, 
Or  I'll  gie  your  lugs  a  warmin'!" 
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O  !  it  was  so  disappointing  ! 

James,  observe,  made  use  of  measure, 

Made  his  phrases  eight-syllabic, 

Placed  his  accents  quite  correctly, 

But  the  dignity  of  language, 

And  the  fine  poetic  feeling, 

These  were  wanting — wholly  wanting  ; 

James  will  need  another  lesson. 


CHAPTER   XV 
REDDY    BLACK 

"  The  undertaker,  who  amongst  the  guests 
Had  come  on  matters  of  his  sable  trade, 
Grinning  a  strange,  uncomely,  jaw-bone  smile, 
O'er  the  near  prospect  of  his  future  gains." 

JOANNA  BAILLIE,  Rayner,  Act  L  Sc.  i, 

REDDY  BLACK  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Law. 
"  A  man  nivir  could  dipind  on't,"  he  said. 

He  owed  the  name  by  which  he  was  generally 
known  to  two  things — a  shock  of  red  hair,  and  a 
perpetual  attachment  to  black  clothes.  This  latter 
came  to  him  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  which  was 
that  of  undertaker's  man.  Age  had  dulled  the  fire 
of  his  shaggy  locks  to  a  dirty  grey  ;  the  clothes  were 
so  stained,  frayed,  and  friction-glazed  that  only  by 
polite  fiction  could  they  be  called  black,  but  the  name 
held  good. 

Reddy's  want  of  faith  in  law  was  due  to  an  ex- 
perience which  is  narrated,  as  follows,  by  the  ancients. 
Two  men  of  the  same  name,  but  unrelated,  and  living  far 

apart,  lay  ill  at  the  same  moment.     The  one  Robert 
203 
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McLarnon,  tall,  strong,  and  with  some  youth  yet  to  his 
credit,  had  for  ailment  a  throat  abscess — serious,  but 
not  deadly.  The  second  Robert  was  old,  very  stout, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  physician,  dying. 

"They  tell  me  that  Robert  McLarnon  won't  see  the 
night  through,"  said  the  undertaker  to  his  man  ;  "  it's 
Saturday,  and  it's  not  every  coffin  would  fit  him.  If 
you  could  get  a  bit  o'  measurement  now  we  could  be 
ready  for  to-morrow."  Now  Reddy  Black  had  heard 
that  the  younger  Robert  was  "  lyin'  bad,"  and  his  excep- 
tional height  justified  to  him  his  employer's  fore-thought. 
He  proceeded  to  the  younger  Robert's  house.  Some- 
what to  his  surprise  he  found  the  mistress  outside,  feeding 
hens  ;  but  thinking,  as  he  said,  that  "  hens  has  to  be  fed 
whether  a  man's  dyin'  or  not,"  he  expressed  no  surprise. 

"  An'  hoo  is  he  the  day,  misthress  ?  "  said  Reddy. 

"  Och,  just  lyin'  there  spacheless,"  replied  the  woman  ; 
"  not  a  word  can  he  get  oot  o'  him  but  the  docthor 
says  that  won't  last  long." 

"  I  was  wonderin'  if  I  could  get  a  sight  o'  him  ?  " 

"  Sartinly  ;  he's  in  the  room  behind  the  kitchen  ;  but 
don't  expeck  him  to  talk  to  you." 

Reddy  entered,  and  addressed  no  word  to  the  dozing 
man  he  took  to  be  moribund.  He  drew  out  a  tape- 
line  and  proceeded  to  measure  the  body,  feeling  for 
the  crown — the  sleepy  man  had  his  head  well  under 
the  bedclothes — and  for  the  feet,  straightening  the 
man  out  so  as  to  get  his  full  length,  and  whistling 
softly  to  himself  the  while. 

Now    Robert    McLarnon   the  younger,    while    sick 
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enough  with  his  localized  trouble  to  justify  his  lying  in 
bed,  was  not  sick  unto  death — his  full  strength  of 
manhood  was  in  him.  He  awoke  to  find  a  being  he 
detested — Reddy  was  very  unpopular — bending  over 
him  and  measuring  him,  it  could  only  be  for  a  coffin. 
He  rose  in  his  wrath  and  struck  the  offender  a  blow 
that  sent  him  reeling  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
That  room,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  smaller 
farmers,  held  a  number  of  open  barrels  for  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  and  generally  anything  which  it  was 
desirable  should  be  kept  dry ;  and  Reddy,  to  his 
detriment,  fell  over  and  among  these  ;  and  when  he 
gathered  himself  up  after  one  blow,  the  wrathful 
giant  sent  him  back  by  another. 

Excitement  acted  as  a  surgeon's  lance  on  the  sick 
man's  throat,  and  when  the  wife,  hearing  the  racket, 
ran  to  see  what  had  happened,  she  found  her  husband 
in  full  possession  of  the  power  of  speech.  By  the  wife's 
intervention  Reddy  escaped  with  his  life,  and  on  the 
next  day  travelled  to  town  to  see  a  lawyer.  He 
closed  the  office  door  with  a  mysterious  air,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  his  business, 
he  pointed  to  a  black  eye,  and  said  to  the  man  of  the 
law,  "  D'ye  obsarve  that  ?  " 

He  repeated  the  question,  pointing  to  a  scar  on  his 
cheek.  Then  he  pulled  down  his  collar,  and  asked  the 
question  anent  a  long  disfigurement  disclosed.  Then 
he  removed  his  coat,  and  rolled  up  a  shirt-sleeve  to  show 
a  barked  elbow,  bared  the  other  arm  for  a  like  exhibi- 
tion ;  rolled  up  first  one  trouser-leg  and  then  the  other, 
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to  display  an  assortment  of  blacks  and  reds,  and  with 
every  indication  he  put  to  the  astonished  man  of  law  the 
question,  "  D'ye  obsarve  that  ?  " 

He  was  about  to  remove  his  waistcoat  and  make  bare 
his  ribs  for  observation,  when  the  impatient  lawyer  told 
him  to  stop  that  nonsense  and  to  disclose  his  business. 

Then,  with  great  deliberation,  bending  his  head  to 
bring  his  face  near  to  the  lawyer's,  Reddy  said,  "  I — 
want — the — law — o' — a — corp,"  followed  by  what  he 
meant  to  be  an  impressive  silence. 

"  The  law  of  a  corpse,  man  !  Are  you  mad  ?  How 
can  you  take  proceedings  against  a  corpse  ? "  said  the 
mystified  lawyer. 

Then  Reddy  told  his  story  at  great  length,  and  with 
dramatic  demonstration  of  his  adventures  among  the 
seed-barrels,  hay-forks  and  rakes,  scythe-handles,  butter 
kegs,  &c.,  and  incidentally,  the  lawyer  learned  that,  in 
his  client's  belief,  a  man  measured  for  a  coffin  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  dead,  and  was,  justifiably,  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  "  corp."  Accepting  this  view,  the  lawyer 
informed  him  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  corpse  could 
not  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and,  consequently,  his 
action  must  fail.  Hence  Reddy's  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  Law. 

Reddy  was  not  beloved  in  the  country-side.  To  be 
below  zero  of  appreciation  in  the  country  is  to  be  one 
of  whom  it  is  said — 

(a)  "  He  is  a  man  o'  no  dacency,"  and 
(I)}  "  He  would  skin  a  flay  for  its  hide." 
And  both  of  these  were  said  of  Reddy. 
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The  first  is  said  of  one  who  lies  for  profit,  who  will  take 
a  mean  advantage,  who  will  stick  to  a  bargain  as  long  as 
the  result  is  favourable  to  him,  and  repudiate  it  promptly 
when  it  pays  so  to  do.  The  second  stands  for  avarice 
carried  to  the  last  degree,  to  making  fine  the  mesh  of 
the  net  of  greediness  until  even  the  little  expert  in 
saltation  cannot  get  through  with  his  coat  on. 

It  was  against  him,  too,  that  he  "made  a  poor  mouth," 
pleading  consideration  for  a  poverty  that  did  not  exist, 
claiming  as  a  favour  more  than  value  when  he  sold,  and 
to  receive  at  much  under  value  when  he  bought.  Yet 
all  the  world  knew  that  he,  an  unspending  bachelor,  had 
money  invested  in  land,  in  houses,  and  lent  out  at  high 
rates  of  interest.  As  undertaker's  man,  he  expected  and 
exacted,  after  funerals,  money  from  the  relatives  of 
deceased,  ostensibly  for  division  among  drivers ;  but,  it 
was  said,  kept  the  most  of  it  for  himself.  He  had,  too, 
a  small  farm  on  which  he  overworked,  without  wages, 
an  old  man,  his  relative,  taking  the  while  great  credit 
for  keeping  the  old  man  out  of  the  poor-house.  There 
were  ghoulish  stories  of  his  grazing  his  young  cattle  in 
an  old  graveyard  not  far  from  his  house ;  what  is  prob- 
ably true  is  that  he  cut  the  grass  of  its  hummocky  slopes 
and  fed  his  beasts  with  it. 

The  mysteriously  speedy  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion over  vast  territories  in  Central  Africa  is  well  known 
to  explorers.  Something  akin  to  it  obtains  in  our  own 
country  districts.  The  source  of  the  information  cannot 
be  traced,  while,  with  the  speed  of  light  spreading,  it  is 
in  everybody's  possession.  In  this  curiously  untraceable 
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way  it  was  known  that  Reddy  Black  was  "  after "  a 
young  bullock,  one  of  a  lot  of  five  which  Robert,  the 
mistress's  right-hand  man,  had  for  disposal.  This  was 
well  known  before  Reddy  was  seen,  for  several  days,  to 
haunt  the  enclosure,  groping  the  selected  beast's  flanks 
for  looseness  of  skin,  mentally  weighing  him,  and 
estimating  his  ability  to  put  on  fat  before  autumn.  The 
result  of  the  scrutiny  was  evidently  satisfactory,  for 
Reddy  appeared  at  the  farm  one  morning,  and  requested 
an  interview  with  Mister  Rabert. 

He  did  not  come  alone.  With  him  was  a  man  of 
somewhat  military  appearance — a  man  beginning  to 
have  difficulty  .in  buttoning  his  waistcoat;  one  who  for 
love  of  Alcohol  had  forfeited  the  mastership  of  a  country 
school,  and  who  now  lived  on  his  friends  and  such  small 
payments  as  country  shopkeepers  were  able  to  make  for 
the  keeping  of  their  books  and  writing  out  of  accounts. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  with  puffed  cheeks  and  dull  eyes, 
shaven  except  for  a  heavy  moustache;  and  this,  in  a 
country  where  it  was  customary  to  shave  the  upper-lip, 
and  wear  a  straggling  comforter  of  whisker  and  beard, 
was  supposed  to  give  him  a  military  look.  His  com- 
plexion was  of  a  grey,  greasy  pastiness,  over  which 
Nature  had  erupted  little  mounds  of  refractory  matter. 
He  had  this  morning  an  uneasy  manner,  as  if  he  were 
out  of  place  and  knew  it,  and  nervously  moved  the 
closed  lips  under  the  heavy  moustache,  as  who  should 
chew  a  clove.  Reddy  wore,  as  usual,  a  tall  hat  and  his 
professional  blacks ;  but  these,  by  reason  of  his  stingi- 
ness, had  been  on  duty  so  much  beyond  reason  that  their 
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respectability  was  gone,  and  they  gave  their  owner  the 
look  of  an  elder  o'  the  kirk  fallen  into  disreputable  ways. 

The  impishness  of  eleven  delights  in  a  combat.  Here 
was  one  pending  between  a  besieged  resolved  to  use 
nor  feint  nor  stratagem,  to  make  no  sally,  hold  no  parley, 
but  steadily  to  remain  entrenched  in  the  position  indi- 
cated by  the  words,  "  The  price  of  that  baste  is  four 
pound  ten  " ;  and  a  besieger,  artful  and  cunning,  seeking 
to  win  by  flattery  and  cajolery,  by  sudden  attack  after 
throwing  the  besieged  off  guard,  or  by  wearing  out  the 
defence  by  an  unwearying  persistency. 

Robert  arrived.  Reddy  advanced  towards  him  with 
outstretched  hand,  his  mouth  opened  with  what  was 
intended  for  a  benignant  smile.  He  had  large  teeth, 
from  which  the  gums  had  receded,  giving  him  a  horsey 
look,  leading  the  subliminal  ego,  spectator,  to  expect 
from  the  opening  a  neigh  instead  of  human  speech.  He 
placed  his  left  hand  on  Robert's  right  shoulder,  and, 
holding  fast  to  his  right  hand,  he  gazed  long  at  the  face 
of  the  simple  countryman,  and  said,  "Man,  you're  stan'in' 
it  weel." 

This  was  a  tribute  to  the  fresh,  healthy  look  of  the 
besieged  ;  but  Robert  was  not  responsive.  He  pulled 
his  hand  free,  and  Reddy  continued. 

"  When  I  was  comin'  through  the  fields  I  was  lookin' 
at  them  craps,  an'  ses  I,  'They're  a  credit  to  Misther 
Tamson,'  ses  I ;  '  there's  not  a  man  in  the  counthry  that 
knows  how  to  raise  craps  like  them,'  ses  I,  'for  they're 
iverything  that's  right.'  I  said  that  to  Misther  McGlad- 
dery  here.  Now,  didn't  I,  Misther  McGladdery  ?  " 
15 
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The  ally  of  the  besieger  was  understood  to  confirm 
the  statement.  Robert  preserved  silence,  and  the  siege 
proceeded. 

"  But  I  forgot  to  introduce  ye  ;  Misther  McGladdery, 
come  here.  This  is  my  friend  Misther  Tamson,  the 
dacentest  man  in  the  counthry,  and  wan  o'  the  cliverest 
It's  the  mistress  is  the  prood  woman  to  have  him  mana- 
gin'  her  affairs." 

Mr.  McGladdery  advanced  ;  but  as  Robert  was  uncul- 
tured, and  displayed  no  effusive  desire  to  take  the  hand 
of  the  introduced,  the  latter  stopped,  and  ended  his  for- 
ward movement  awkwardly,  in  the  lifting  of  a  straw 
which  he  began  to  chew. 

"  Was  there  any  business  ye  were  wantin'  wi'  me  ?  " 
queried  Robert. 

"  Sartinly,  Misther  Tamson,"  said  Reddy ;  "  an'  I'll 
just  tell  ye,  fair  and  square,  what  it  is.  I'm  tould  young 
bullocks  is  sellin'  tar'ble  chape  this  spring,  there's  not  goin' 
to  be  gress  for  them ;  and  I  ses  to  myself,  ses  I,  'If  I  could 
git  a  dacent  baste  and  put  a  bit  o'  fat  on  him,  I  might 
make  a  trifle  aff  him  in  the  autumn,'  ses  I.  An',  I  ses  to 
myself,  '  I  might  git  wan  in  the  market  dirt  chape  ;  but 
I  would  rather  hev  wan  from  Misther  Tamson,'  ses  I,  'for 
he's  not  a  man  to  take  ony  advantage  o'  me,'  ses  I,  '  an' 
I  know  what  I'm  gittin','  I  ses  ;  so  I  asked  Misther 
McGladdery  just  to  come  roun'  wi'  me." 

"  Ye  want  to  buy  a  young  bullock,  d'ye  ?  "  said 
Robert. 

"  Ay ;   the  wee  rid  an'  white  wan." 

"  Wee  wan,"  said  Robert ;  "  don't  ye  ken  weel  that 
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there's  not  a  better  grown  baste,  for  his  time,  in  the 
country?  It's  the  biggest  o'  the  lot." 

"  Weel,  it's  a  fair  baste  ;  I'll  admet  that,  I'll  admet 
the  fack."  Reddy  spoke  as  if  magnanimously  conceding 
a  point  to  an  adversary.  "  Mebbe  ye'd  let  the  boy 
bring  the  baste  himsel'." 

Robert  shouted  a  message  to  the  yard-boy,  who  came, 
a  few  minutes  later,  leading  the  bullock  by  a  rough  rope 
halter. 

Reddy  advanced,  and  proceeded  to  run  his  hand  down 
the  creature's  legs,  to  prod  it  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
and  to  grip  handfuls  of  the  clean,  loose  hide.  The  young 
animal  was  a  splendid  specimen. 

"  It's  a  peety  o'  folks  wi'  bastes  to  sell  when  prices  are 
what  they  are,"  said  Reddy,  critically  surveying  the 
bullock.  "  I  suppose,  now,  ye'll  be  wantin'  twa  pun'  five 
for  the  bit  baste,  wi'  a  luck-penny." 

"  The  price  o'  that  baste  is  four  pun'  ten,"  said  Robert. 

"  Ach,  hah-h-h-h-h ! "  came  from  the  mouth  of  the 
attacker.  The  laugh  was  a  dead  thing — the  mere 
simulacrum  of  a  laugh.  "  Ye  wor  always  a  man  for  a 
joke,  Misther  Tamson.  For  pun'  ten;  ach,  hah-h-h-h-h! 
The  misthress  will  be  retirin'  on  her  money  if  she  gits 
prices  lek  that." 

"  The  price  o'  that  baste  is  four  pun'  ten,"  said  Robert, 
with  asperity. 

"  Noo,  misther,  I  put  it  to  ye  rasonably,  can't  ye  let 
a  puir  man  hev  a  chance  o'  makin'  a  shillin'  or  two  ? 
Name  a  dacent  price,  a  price  in  rason,  an'  I'm  yer  man, 
fair  and  square.  I  lek  plain  dalin' ;  noo,  I  tell  ye  what 
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I'll  do.     I'll  gie  ye  three  pun',  and  ye'll  gie  me  a  dacent 

luck-penny,  an'  I'll  tak  my  chance." 

"The  price  o'  that  baste  is  four  pun'  ten,  starlin'." 
Robert  evidently  intended,  by  tacking  on  to  his  figures 
the  designation  of  British  currency,  to  signify  that  his 
price  was  to  be  understood  as  not  subject  to  deduction 
of  discount,  luck-penny,  or  allowance  of  any  nature  or 
kind  whatsoever. 

Some  diversion  was  caused  at  this  point  by  the 
discovery  that  the  bullock  had  been  quietly  chewing 
Mr.  McGladdery's  coat-tail  for  some  time,  and  had, 
indeed,  made  in  it  a  gap  of  some  importance.  The 
grinning  boy  holding  the  rope  had  been  too  much 
interested  in  the  struggle  between  Robert  and  Reddy 
to  notice  what  was  going  on,  and  the  preoccupied  and 
uninterested  McGladdery  had  not  felt  the  pull.  Pos- 
sibly his  thoughts  were  of  the  whisky  which  was  to  be 
his  reward  for  acting  as  ally  of  the  besieging  force. 
Forgetting  that  it  was  a  bullock  and  not  a  dog  that  he 
had  to  deal  with,  he  said,  "  Chew,  sir,"  and  moved  hur- 
riedly a  few  yards  away  to  ascertain  damage.  His 
rueful  looks,  and  the  general  absurdity  of  the  situation, 
tickled  the  yard-boy's  fancy  so  much  that  chuckling  had 
succeeded  grinning.  Even  chuckling  was  insufficient  to 
give  vent  to  his  mirth,  and  from  time  to  time  an  explo- 
sion of  laughter  took  place.  Robert  was  losing  temper 
at  the  loss  of  time,  and  from  him  an  explosion,  the 
reverse  of  mirthful,  was  threatened. 

Reddy  changed  tactics  and  brought  up  his  ancient 
relative.     His  would-be  jovial  manner  disappeared,  and 
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with  a  whine  in  his  voice  he  asked  Robert  to  consider 
his  case.  "  Me  tryin'  to  make  a  livin',  an'  wi'  that  ould 
man  on  my  han's.  If  it  wasn't  for  me  he  wud  be  in  the 
poor-hoose."  With  much  mournful  matter  of  that  sort. 

"  An'  if  it  didn't  pay  ye  to  keep  him  he  wud  be  in  the 
poor-hoose,"  said  the  angry  Robert.  "See  here,  my 
mon,  I  hevn't  time  to  stay  here  all  day.  The  price  o' 
that  baste  is  four  pun'  ten,  starlin',  not  wan  brass 
farden  less,  an'  if  ye  don't  lek  it  ye  needn't  tak'  it." 

Reddy  took  on  a  dignified  air  and  called  up  his 
allied  forces.  "Mr.  McGladdery,"  said  he,  "wud  ye 
obleege  me  by  lukin'  at  that  baste  ?  I  hev  offered  to  go 
the  lenth  o'  three  pun'  for  him.  Wull  ye  jist  tell  me 
what  ye  think  is  it's  vally?  I  don't  want  nothin'  for 
nothin'  from  nobody." 

Mr.  McGladdery  approached  the  bullock,  and,  having 
touched  him  at  various  parts  rather  gingerly,  said  that 
he  believed  the  value  of  the  animal,  giving  the  extreme 
price,  was  three  pounds. 

"  Tak'  the  baste  awa' ! "  roared  Robert  to  the  boy ; 
"  tak'  him  awa',  an'  git  back  to  your  wark." 

"  Studdy,  noo — studdy,  noo  ! "  said  Reddy,  in  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  soothing  tone,  and  moving  his  hands 
as  if  calming  an  obstreperous  brute.  "  Studdy's  the 
word ;  there's  naethin'  to  be  gained  by  kickin'  up  yer 
heels.  I'm  a  straight,  square  man,  an'  don't  want  no 
favours  frae  nobody.  I  say  I'm  a  straight,  square  man, 
an'  I  want  to  trate  this  transextyin  in  a  straight,  square 
way." 

"  I'm  jubus,"  interjected  Robert. 
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"  An'  wi'  no  hargarbarglin',"  continued  Reddy ;  "havin" 
set  my  mind  on  that  baste,  I'm  not  goin'  to  hargar- 
bargle ;  but  in  plain,  straight  dalin',  manin'  business, 
I'm  goin'  to  offer  ye  cash  doon,  guid  money,  an'  no 
credit.  Four  pun',  starlin',  an'  ye'll  gie  me  back  a  ten 
shillins'  for  luck-penny."  Reddy  had  been  forming  a 
cup  of  his  left  hand,  and  raising  his  right  fist,  shut,  while 
he  discoursed  ;  and  now,  having  made  his  magnificent 
offer,  he  brought  the  clenched  fist  into  the  hollowed  left 
hand  with  a  bang,  and,  then,  letting  his  arms  fall  at  his 
sides,  straightened  himself,  the  fine  picture  of  a  virtuous 
man — in  his  own  estimation. 

"  For  the  fifth — and — last — time,"  said  Robert,  holding 
his  feelings  in  firm  command,  and  speaking  very  slowly, 
"for — the — fifth — and — last — time — four — pun'  —  ten 
— shillin's — starlin'." 

Reddy  kept  silence.  His  jaw  dropped,  his  head  fell 
forward  ;  for  a  moment  I  thought  he  would  fall  in  a  fit. 
Then,  still  keeping  silence,  he  commenced  to  burrow  in 
his  pockets — overcoat  pockets,  coat-tail  pockets,  trouser 
pockets,  vest  pockets — finding,  first,  a  £1  note,  then 
another,  then  a  five-shilling  piece  wrapped  in  newspaper, 
then  a  few  shillings.  Then  he  opened  his  waistcoat, 
disclosing  a  second  below,  and  from  a  pocket  in  this  he 
brought  two  half-sovereigns,  each  separately  wrapped, 
and  from  here  and  there  more  silver.  Finally,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  dirty  little  canvas  bag,  with  a  string 
wrapped  round  it,  and  from  this  the  inserted  finger  and 
thumb  produced  a  sixpence  which  he  caught  in  his 
great,  long  teeth,  and  held  there  until  he  had  carefully 
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drawn  tight  the  neck  of  the  canvas  bag,  twisted  its 
upper  part  and  wrapped  it  round  with  the  string,  and 
put  it  carefully  back  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  rubbed 
dry  against  his  coat  the  sixpence,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
dropped  it  into  the  little  heap  on  the  dirty,  crumpled 
notes.  The  man's  air  the  while  was  that  of  the  deepest 
dejection.  He  seemed  to  be  parting  with  his  last  coin, 
and  so  affected  was  I  by  the  spectacle  of  the  multiple 
division  of  a  little  property  and  its  painfully  careful 
enfolding,  that  whereas  I  had,  at  first,  fear  of  Robert's 
discomfiture  by  a  miserly  and  cunning  rascal,  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  sight  of  what  looked  like  parting  with 
hard  earnings,  and  fruits  of  painful  and  long-continued 
economies,  made  me  pity  the  now  silent  wretch,  and 
hope  that  Robert  would  abate  his  claim  by  at  least  ten 
shillings.  A  boy  sees  himself,  from  the  outside,  do 
noble  things,  and  in  picture  I  saw  the  generous  boy 
hand  the  despoiled  and  tearful  Reddy  a  sum  of  ten 
shillings,  and  heard  the  profuse  thanks  and  the  call  for 
heaven's  blessing  on  him,  which  followed  the  noble  deed. 
The  money  was  handed  over.  Robert  received  it  on 
an  open  palm  while,  with  the  index  finger  of  the  other 
hand,  he  moved  the  coins  and  notes  to  count  them  under 
the  nose  of  the  vanquished  buyer.  In  thus  openly 
displaying  the  money,  and  touching  it  only  with  a  single 
finger,  Robert  was  evidently  putting  it  out  of  the  buyer's 
power  to  say  that  he  had  handed  over  more  than  might 
be  announced.  I  was  still  affected  by  the  late  revulsion 
of  feeling,  and  thought  that  he  showed  unnecessary 
distrust. 
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But  I  did  not  know  Reddy.  The  money  counted  out 
four  pounds  only.  The  enraged  Robert  could  scarcely 
articulate  his  scorn.  He  held  the  money  out  at  arm's 
length  before  the  antagonist's  face. 

"  Straight  dalin' !  "  he  shouted,  "  square  dalin' !  Ye 
cudn't  fin'  it  in  yer  weezened  gizzard  o'  a  heart  to  ack 
straight  or  square.  I  suppose  ye  thocht  I  wad  put  it  in 
my  poke,  and  coont  it  efther  ye  had  the  baste  awa'. 
An'  then  ye'd  tell  me  that  I  had  lost  the  ten  shillin'. 
Nae  mair  o'  yer  joukery-pawkery  for  me." 

He  wisped  up  the  notes  and  coin  and  dropped  them 
at  Reddy's  feet,  and  went  off  choking  with  rage,  and 
talking  to  himself.  The  grinning  boy  tugged  at  the 
bullock,  and  ambled  off,  sorry  that  the  ploy  was  over. 

"  That's  a  man  for  ye,  noo,"  said  Reddy ;  "  that's  a 
man  for  ye,  noo ;  flingin'  money  aboot  lek  dirt — jist  lek 
dirt." 

He  stooped  slowly  and  lifted  the  little  bundle,  felt, 
with  the  end  of  his  fingers,  a  circular  area  round  where 
it  had  lain  for  possibly  escaped  coins.  Then  from  his 
pocket  he  drew  the  greasy  bag,  counted  into  it  two 
pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  retwisting  the  neck  and 
replacing  the  bag  in  his  pocket.  From  another  trouser- 
pocket  he  drew  a  fat  roll  of  notes,  and  to  it  added  the 
two  which  had  formed  part  of  the  proffered  payment. 

Until  I  saw  this  I  had  believed  in  the  comparative 
poverty,  and  in  the  slow  and  painful  accumulation  which 
the  minute  division  and  scattered  disposal  of  funds 
seemed  to  indicate.  It  was  evident  now  that  the 
laboured  making  up  of  the  amount,  and  the  display  of 
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the  wrapped  coins,  had  been  carefully  planned  for  effect. 
Reddy  may  have  laboured  the  accumulation  in  order 
that  the  total  should  not  be  easily  observable,  counting, 
as  Robert  charged  against  him,  that  the  money  might 
be  pocketed  without  verification  ;  or  may  have  made 
his  parade  of  poverty  in  hope  of  moving  Robert's  heart 
to  pity,  and  acceptance  of  four  pounds  instead  of  four 
pounds  ten  shillings.  In  either  case  he  stood  condemned 
as  a  dishonest  schemer. 

The  two  moved  slowly  out  of  the  courtyard,  McGlad- 
dery  ruefully  holding  the  chewed  coat-tail,  and  Reddy 
discoursing  of  the  "  onrasonableness  "  of  Robert,  and  his 
too  eager  desire  to  make  money  for  his  mistress,  "  An' 
her  simply  rowlin'  in  money." 

As  the  pair  moved  up  the  road  there  were  frequent 
stoppages,  during  which  Reddy  appeared  to  be  demon- 
strating the  righteousness  of  his  attitude  in  the  matter 
to  a  bored  and  doleful  companion.  An  hour  later  they 
were  still  in  sight,  Reddy  sitting  on  the  dyke,  and  the 
uneasy  McGladdery  standing  mournfully  before  him. 

In  the  afternoon  Reddy  returned  alone,  coming  with 
a  brisk  and  business  air  to  the  front-door,  and  asking 
to  see  the  mistress.  My  aunt  came  to  the  door,  and  the 
ordinary  salutations  passed.  Although  it  is  certain  that 
Reddy  had  never  heard  of  Francis  Bacon,  he  practised  to 
the  letter  a  procedure  mentioned  of  the  learned  Baron 
in  his  Essay  on  Cunning:  "When  you  have  anything 
to  obtain  of  present  dispatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse 
the  party  with  whom  you  deal  with  some  other  dis- 
course, that  he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  make  objec- 
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tions."  He  handed  to  my  aunt  four  one-pound  notes, 
and  then  for  nearly  ten  minutes  talked  volubly  about 
anything  and  everything  :  my  aunt's  rheumatism,  her 
good  looks — not  a  day  older  than  the  day  he  saw 
her  first — the  good  order  of  the  place,  the  skill  of  her 
managing  man,  the  illnesses  of  the  country-side,  who  was 
going  to  pull  through  and  who  was  not  going  to  recover ; 
finishing  with  a  eulogy  on  Robert's  skill  in  rearing 
cattle,  and  then  adding,  "  But  he's  a  tar'ble  hard  man, 
that  o'  yours,  ma'am  ;  wudn't  abate  wan  farden  in  the 
price  o'  a  young  bullock  I'm  buyin',  tho'  I  talked  to 
him,  I'm  sure,  an  hour.  Mebbe  ye'll  tell  the  boy  to 
bring  the  baste  roon,  an'  I'll  just  tak'  it  awa'  mysel', 
hevin'  naethin'  verra  pertickler  on  han'  the  day." 

Reddy  had  evidently  found  that  Robert  was  working 
on  a  distant  part  of  the  farm,  and  this  plan  of  getting 
the  mistress  to  tell  the  boy  to  deliver  the  animal  in  his 
absence  was,  at  least,  clever. 

"  Does  the  boy  know  the  one  you  have  bought,  and  is 
this  the  price  agreed  ? "  asked  the  mistress. 

"  He  does,  ma'am,  he  does  ;  an'  that's  egzackly  the 
price  I  agreed  to  gie.  I  wanted  it  a  guid  dale  less,  but 
I  had  to  rise,  an'  he  wudn't  even  consint  to  a  luck- 
penny."  Reddy,  it  will  be  noted,  was  speaking  the 
truth  in  guile. 

The  mistress  retired  to  tell  the  boy,  and  returned  in  a 
few  minutes,  bringing  him  with  her. 

"  Dick  tells  me  that  all  the  young  bullocks  were  bought 
to-day  by  Mr.  Boyd,  since  you  were  here." 

"  Not  the  wee  rid  an'  white  wan  !  "  gasped  Reddy. 
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"  All  of  them,  he  says  ;  and  he  tells  me  that  Robert's 
price  was  four  pounds  ten,  and  that  you  would  not  give 
it.  You  shouldn't  have  tried  to  deceive  me." 

"  I  call  that  tratement,  ma'am  ;  that  man  o'  yours  is 
too  sharp  for  any  thin'.  Isn't  my  money  as  good  as 
John  Boyd's  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  my  aunt ;  "  quite  as  good,  but  it 
appears  that  you  did  not  offer  enough.  In  any  case 
it  seems  useless  to  discuss  the  matter,  as  the  beasts  are 
sold." 

She  handed  back  the  little  roll  of  notes  to  the  dis- 
comfited Reddy  and  retired.  Truth  to  say,  she  did  not 
feel  sorry  for  him. 

"An'  hoo  did  John  Boyd  come  to  buy  them  bul- 
locks ?  "  Reddy  asked  of  the  shockheaded  boy. 

"  Robert  wint  an'  axed  him,  wud  he  tak'  five  bullocks 
aff  his  hands  for  he  hadn't  time  to  tak'  them  to  the 
market.  An'  ses  he,  'What  d'ye  want  for  them? '  An' 
Robert  toul'  him  that  he  wanted  four  pun'  apiece  for 
four,  and  four  pun'  ten  for  the  rid  an'  white  wan  ;  an' 
whin  he  toul'  him  you  were  efther  it,  he  ses,  '  It's  a 
bargain.'  An'  he  tuk  the  lot,  an'  I  tuk  them  up  efther 
denner."  The  boy  grinned  with  delight  as  he  told  his 
story. 

"  It's  a  dirty,  mane  trick,"  said  Reddy.  And  then, 
bringing  his  face  near  the  boy's,  and  showing  his  great 
teeth,  he  began  to  pound  the  left  palm  with  the  right 
fist,  after  his  manner,  and  said  irrelevantly,  "  An'  wha's 
John  Boyd,  will  ye  tell  me?  (pound).  Weel,  I'll  tell 
ye.  He  comes  o'  nothin'  (pound).  His  feyther  was 
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a  labourer  that  hadn't  a  saxpence  to  bliss  himsel'  wi' 
(pound).  An'  that's  yer  John  Boyd  (pound) ;  that's 
yer  John  Boyd  for  ye  "  (pound). 

"  Weel,  it's  naethin'  to  me,"  said  the  boy,  starting  to 
run.  When  he  turned  the  end  of  the  house  he  stopped, 
projected  his  nose  beyond  the  corner,  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  five  fingers ;  but  Reddy  did  not  see  him. 
He  was  moving  towards  the  gate  of  the  "  close."  The 
left  hand  held  the  returned  money ;  the  right  was 
clenched  and  moving  to  the  mauling  of  an  invisible 
Robert  and  his  co-conspirator,  John  Boyd. 

And  the  boy  who  had,  so  lately,  in  mental  picture, 
presented  ten  shillings  to  a  maligned  buyer  of  bullocks, 
visualized  another  picture.  He  was  a  prince  executing 
judgment  and  justice  in  his  kingdom.  Before  him  was 
hailed  one  like  unto  Reddy  Black.  There  were  the 
same  shock  head,  wide  mouth,  great  teeth,  the  same 
long  coat,  battered  silk  hat,  and  he  wore  two  waistcoats. 
The  one  thing  lacking  was  the  sympathetic  pity  of 
the  imaginative  artist.  The  accusation  made  was  the 
exaction  of  unwarrantable  sums  from  poor  bereaved, 
deception,  cunning,  and  generally  that  the  truth  was 
not  in  him.  At  a  sign  from  the  prince  the  miserable 
culprit  was  searched,  and  from  his  trouser  pockets 
were  produced  rolls  of  dirty  bank-notes.  From  his 
other  garments  were  extracted  coins  of  all  values,  and 
out  of  his  second  waistcoat  came  much  gold.  Then  the 
prince  signed  decree  for  the  committal  of  the  extor- 
tioner to  a  noisome  dungeon,  and  commanded  that 
the  money  should  be  given  to  the  poor. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
FOUR   KINDS   OF   SOLITUDE 

"  O  blessed  loneliness  ! 

O  lonely  blessedness  !  " 
MARY  E.  COLERIDGE,  Diaries  and  Letters. 

I  WARN  the  reader  who  dislikes  digression  that 
this  chapter  is  not  to  his  pleasing. 
On  Sunday,  the  seventh  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1494,  a  Venetian  galley,  having  on 
board  a  great  company  of  pilgrims  who  had  adored 
the  most  Holy  Mysteries  at  Jerusalem  with  great 
effusion  of  tears,  was  off  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  making 
painful  progress  homeward.  The  wind  was  light,  pro- 
visions were  lacking,  captain  and  pilgrims  were  much 
depressed.  "  In  order  to  assuage,  in  some  degree,  the 
great  sadness  on  board  among  the  pilgrims  and  also 
the  galeotti,  due  to  the  lack  of  what  the  company 
wanted — that  is,  some  good  victuals — the  Venerable 
Don  Fra  Francesco  de  Trivulzio  caused  all  the  company 
to  be  gathered  together  in  the  usual  way,  by  means 
of  a  whistle,  .  .  .  and  they  came  to  the  usual  place  in  the 
poop  at  the  second  hour  of  the  day" — before  breakfast. 
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There  he  preached  to  crew  and  pilgrims  a  most  sweet 
and  moving  sermon  from  the  text  "  Primo  quaerite 
regnum  Dei  et  justitiam  ejus,"  and,  says  his  admirer 
and  reporter,  the  Canon  Pietro  Casola  of  Milan, 
distinguished  between  four  kinds  of  solicitude,  "  and 
said  some  very  beautiful  things."  While  much  of  the 
story  of  the  pilgrimage  had  reached  the  sea  of  oblivion, 
this  incident,  for  the  reason  given  below  found  anchor- 
age, and  when  it  came  into  my  heart  to  write  of  the 
boy's  four  kinds  of  solitudes,  it  loomed  through  the 
haze  of  memory.  Not  quite  clearly,  however,  for  I 
thought  the  Venerable's  talk  to  have  been  on  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  of  Four  Kinds  of  Solitude,  until 
I  took  the  advice  of  Captain  Cuttle  and  found  that 
the  text  was,  Primo  quaerite  regnum  Dei,  and  that 
the  very  beautiful  things  had  been  said,  not  of  Solitudes, 
but  of  Solicitudes.  A  fine  sense  of  relevancy  demands 
that,  the  fault  in  recollection  having  been  discovered, 
the  reference  to  the  old  man  and  his  sermon  should 
be  omitted  as  having  nothing  to  warrant  its  appearance 
in  this  talk  about  the  solitudes  known  to  a  boy,  beyond 
a  chance  agreement  of  numeral,  and  an  approximation 
in  word  sounds,  which,  of  course,  constitute  no  adequate 
reason  for  retention.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Venerable 
Don  Francesco  was  for  a  time,  erroneously,  it  is 
admitted,  held  to  be  a  companion  in  the  study  of 
Solitudes,  I  wish  to  retain  the  picturesque  association, 
and  even  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  still  more  irregular 
wandering  along  by-paths,  and  through  the  green  fields 
and  shady  woods  of  irrelevancy. 
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The  anchoring  fact  of  the  Canon's  story  was  not 
the  text  of  the  sermon  or  its  subject.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  forgotten  one  and  confounded  the  other. 
What  I  did  not  forget  was  the  time  o'  day — "in  the 
second  hour  of  the  day,  before  breakfast"  ;  and  I  venture 
to  submit  here,  to  the  notice  of  history-makers,  the 
desirability  of  fixing  the  hour  of  a  thing's  happening 
in  the  far  past — assuming  the  knowledge  if  they  have 
it  not — as  a  sure  way  of  hanging  a  picture  of  the 
happening  in  the  mental  gallery  of  a  reader.  I  know 
a  grave  in  a  country  churchyard,  the  grave  of  a  tanner 
who  died  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I 
have  forgotten  the  man's  name  and  the  year  of  his 
passing  ; — this  I  remember,  on  the  authority  of  the 
tombstone,  that  he  died  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

And,  now  that  the  reader  is  out  for  a  ramble,  I 
make  no  apology  for  leading  him  to  Paris  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  into  the  company  of  that  con- 
summate rascal  and  consummate  poet,  Frangois  Villon. 
There  was  occasion,  on  a  time,  for  me  to  know  what 
is  to  be  known  of  Villon,  and  then,  for  a  time,  a 
knowledge  of  his  smart  sayings  and  rascally  doings 
was,  for  me,  an  earned  possession.  His  words  are 
largely  forgotten,  the  pictures  of  his  escapades  are 
for  the  most  part  faded  ;  but  one  undamaged  item 
of  knowledge  is  mine,  and  that  is,  that  on  the  fifth  day 
of  June  in  the  year  1455,  at  9  o'clock  of  the  evening, 
there  were  sitting  on  a  stone  seat,  under  the  dial  of 
the  clock  of  the  Church  of  S.  Benoit  in  the  Grande 
Rue  S.  Jacques  of  Paris,  Villon  the  poet,  the  priest 
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Gilles,  and  a  woman  called  Isabeau.  And  this  would 
have  disappeared  with  knowledge  of  other  facts  into 
the  mist  of  past  things  had  I  not  got  hold  of  the 
time  o'  day.  Students  who  wish  to  hold  up  shining 
faces  to  examiners  should  make  a  note  of  what  is  here 
stated,  and  invent,  where  they  are  not  known,  hours 
for  events  to  be  remembered. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  hard  road  of  relevancy 
to  title,  and  consider  the  Boy's  Four  Kinds  of  Solitude. 
Three  of  them  are  blessed,  one  unblest. 

This  last  was  the  Solitude  of  the  Night,  and  it 
was  a  thing  of  dread.  I  had  heard  or  read  too  many 
stories  of  ghosts  and  demons  for  my  soul's  peace  in 
darkness.  The  terror  began  with  last  good-night  and 
the  extinguishing  of  the  candle.  Once  when  this  had 
sunk  in  its  socket  and  was  going  out  of  itself,  flaring  to 
a  momentary  brightness  and  then  sinking  to  faint 
glimmer,  she  whose  office  it  was  to  say  the  good-night 
remarked  that  the  candle  was  behaving  "just  like  a 
dying  person,"  which  was  an  uncomfortable  idea,  for 
a  small  boy  who  dreaded  the  Solitude  of  Night,  to  sleep 
on.  I  did  not  feel  so  utterly  cut  off  from  communion 
if  I  could  manage  to  hold  some  conversation  with 
anyone  after  the  saying  of  good-night — this  after-com- 
munication, even  if  it  were  only  a  cry  to  one  heard 
moving  in  an  adjoining  room,  was  the  reopening 
and  leaving  ajar,  by  ever  so  little,  of  the  door  barred 
by  good-night.  It  left  communications  open. 

The  Supreme  Terror  of  the  Solitude  of  Night  was 
the  Evil  One  himself.  That  he  did  take  upon  him 
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the  form  of  a  black  dog,  which  could  pass  through 
walls  or  doors  or  sink  into  the  ground,  was  believed 
by  many.  While  I  knew  the  fire  on  the  kitchen 
hearth  to  be  still  alight,  and  that  persons  were  awake 
and  moving  in  other  parts  of  the  house,  the  dread 
was  not  overwhelming.  But  when  I  knew  or  guessed 
that  the  last  light  was  extinguished,  then  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  came  into  his  kingdom.  Then  I  heard 
the  rustle  of  his  wings  if  a  starling  fluttered  in  the 
chimney,  heard  his  stealthy  tread  in  the  scurry  of  a 
mouse.  Once,  in  a  dream,  I  saw  him,  with  owl-like 
face,  clutching  a  spear,  which  was  not  pointed  as  are 
the  spears  of  mortals,  but  ended  in  a  broad  blade, 
with  sharp-edged  notches  of  peculiar  shape. 

Ghosts  were  a  terror  of  the  Night  Solitude,  but 
only  in  a  minor  degree.  They,  considerately,  con- 
fined their  appearances  to  known  localities,  and  if 
anyone  visited  a  haunted  place  at  midnight  he  had 
only  himself  to  blame  if  he  met  a  ghost.  But 
Portents  respected  no  bounds,  and  manifested  them- 
selves inconsiderately  at  night  in  a  boy's  bedroom, 
when  their  import — if  it  was  needful  for  mortals  to 
know  it — might  have  been  conveyed  directly  to  the 
responsible  grown-ups.  Weather-creaks  of  furniture, 
leaf-tappings  on  the  window,  insect-originated  sounds, 
the  moaning  of  a  sick  cow,  the  howling  of  a  dog — 
all  these  presaged  disaster  or  death,  and  caused 
apprehension  even  if  heard  in  broad  daylight.  How 
much  more  fear-inspiring,  then,  heard  by  a  frightened 
boy  in  the  awful  Solitude  of  the  Night! 
16 
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Second  of  the  Four  Solitudes  was  the  Solitude  of 
the  Hills.  It  was  not  an  awful  or  terrorizing  Solitude 
— it  was  an  eerie  one.  Between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  hills  one  could  walk  in  depressions  or  gorges, 
from  which  sight  of  sea  or  cultivated  land  was 
excluded.  The  heights  around  carried  the  gaze 
skywards ;  they  took  upon  them  some  of  the 
grandeur  and  distance  and  mystery  of  the  blue  lift 
against  which  they  were  outlined.  The  outcropping 
rock,  lined  and  scarred,  had  an  air  of  conscious 
waiting  and  wearying  ;  the  bending  grass  and  snowy 
bog-cotton  of  the  hollows  seemed  to  be  protesting 
to  the  chill  wind  that  moved  them ;  and  sound  of 
living  creature,  the  call  of  the  seabird,  accentuated 
the  weird  feeling  of  separation  from  the  world — the 
sense  of  unutterable  loneliness.  In  the  lines  on 
Glennahagla — the  Valley  of  Fear — I  have  tried  to 
make  a  word-painting  which  shall  suggest  to  sensi- 
tive minds  a  child's  feeling  of  the  stillness,  the 
solitariness,  the  eeriness  of  high  places  among  the 
lonely  hills. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  I  know  of  no  valley 
exactly  conforming  to  the  painting  of  the  Valley 
of  Fear.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  is  not  the 
less  a  worthy  composition  because  the  author  con- 
fessed that  the  decayed  village,  as  he  painted  it, 
was  non-existent.  Let  it  be  admitted  as  freely  that 
the  drawing  is  too  highly  charged  with  colour  for 
the  perfect  representation  of  any  desolate  spot  in  the 
Antrim  hill-country.  The  artist  in  pigment  knows 
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that,  to  produce,  approximately,  the  desired  effect  in 
landscape  painting,  almost  all  perpendiculars  need  to 
be  higher  than  in  correct  proportion — the  mist  01 
distance  must  be  bluer  than  reality.  And  the  word- 
painter  must  needs  have  a  similar  license.  Sugges- 
tion in  pigment  or  in  word,  to  be  provocative,  must 
exaggerate. 

GLENNAHAGLA.1 

In  the  land  of  the  north  is  the  glen  of  the  terror, 

In  the  deep-clefted  hills  with  the  moaning  sea  near  : 

Like  men  that  are  tired  its  grey  rocks  lean  weary, 

And  dull  are  its  shadowy  windings  and  drear, 

For  the  sun  of  the  noonday  shines  faint  and  unwarming 

On  dark  Glennahagla — the  valley  of  fear. 

Here  lingers  cold  Winter,  and  Spring,  when  she  passes, 
Leaves  never  a  primrose  nor  daisy  behind; 
Beside  the  still  waters  the  grey  grasses  shiver — 

Unmoving  the  wind. 

No  whistle  of  curlew,  no  lilt  of  the  robin, 
No  trill  of  the  brown  wren  falls  sweet  on  the  ear, 
The  laverock,  sky-soaring,  is  troubled  and  silent 
O'er  deep  Glennahagla— the  valley  of  fear. 

And  he  who  will  walk  thro'  this  valley  of  shadow, 

May  see  as  he  goes 
No  dainty  white  butterfly  airily  flitting 
From  thistle  to  thistle,  or  kissing  a  rose  : 
And  the  hum  of  the  bee  on  the  heather  or  clover 

His  ear  may  not  hear ; 

Nor  the  plash  of  the  trout  in  the  sullen  brown  water, 
Nor  the  cry  from  the  haunt  of  a  waterhen  near, 
For  the  dread  is  on  all  that  is  living  and  moving 
In  weird  Glennahagla — the  valley  of  fear. 
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But  with  ear  of  his  soul  he  shall  know  of  the  moving 

Of  feet  that  beside  him  all  noiselessly  tread  ; 

He  shall  feel  as  a  mortal,  who,  warm-blooded,  visits 

The  place  of  the  dead. 

He  shall  know,  tho'  unsounding,  of  clamour  of  voices 
Around  him,  and  thrilling  the  ghost-haunted  air, 
Of  spirits  of  evil  unholily  cursing 
And  groaning  in  depths  of  a  boundless  despair. 
For,  ages  ago,  the  old  God-hating  heroes 
A  cry  of  defiance  here  heavenward  hurl'd, 
And  the  giant  transgression  of  men  who  were  giants 
Brought  doom  to  this  spot  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  story  as  told  by  the  old  men  : 
They  say  that  a  curse  for  the  evil  wrought  here 
Made  Earth  rend  in  horror,  and  lo  ! — Glennahagla, 
The  valley  of  fear. 

The  Third  Solitude  is  the  Solitude  of  the  Sea.  It 
was  not  demon  or  ghost-laden  as  the  Solitude  of  the 
Night  nor  awful  as  the  Solitude  of  the  Hills.  The 
great  water  had  its  pleasant  and  companionable 
moods.  It  could  shine  and  shimmer  placidly,  it 
could  laugh  and  tumble  gaily  on  the  long  sands.  It 
could  carry  on  its  broad  breast  ships  and  boats,  as 
if  it  loved  them,  and  sing  as  lovingest  mother  a 
lullaby  for  tired  men.  And,  again,  it  could  be  sad 
and  dreary,  dark  and  scowling,  it  could  moan  and 
shriek,  it  could  rage  and  kill  remorselessly.  But 
even  when  it  smiled,  the  Boy  had  only  to  wander  to 
the  end  of  a  far-stretching  reef  to  find  the  peculiar 
Solitude  of  the  Sea.  What  it  was  he  could  not  have 
expressed  in  words.  Something  there  was  in  a  salt- 
smelling  air,  which,  through  the  physical,  produced 
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an  unexplainable  attitude  to  the  world,  and  life,  and 
environment,  which  was  different  from  what  was  felt 
in  houses  and  among  fields.  Something  was  due  to 
a  sense  of  vastness — he  saw  the  kingdoms  of  the  sea 
in  a  moment  of  time.  Some  feeling  of  repulsion 
there  was,  of  fear,  on  thought  of  cold,  green,  unfathom- 
able depths  ;  some  fascination  by  the  power  of  the 
smooth  green  swell  engulfing  rocks,  and  in  the  sound 
of  the  thousand  little  rills  of  falling  water  that 
followed  its  subsiding.  Soon  the  great  Solitude  made 
itself  felt,  and  in  a  species  of  entranced  loneliness, 
the  lapping  wave  seemed  as  if  sounding  not  on  the 
material  shore  of  Ireland,  but,  mystically,  to  be  a 
sounding  from  an  infinite  past.  And  beyond  all  that 
these  sayings  convey  or  suggest,  there  was  some- 
thing felt  of  a  presence,  of  a  state,  of  a  power,  which 
may  not  ever  be  expressed  by  anyone  at  any  time, 
in  any  form  of  words. 

The  Fourth  Solitude  of  the  Boy  was  a  Solitude  of 
the  Winds.  The  soundless  air,  playing  on  tree  and 
hedge  and  grass,  on  standing  wheat  and  corn,  on 
heather  and  whin  and  fence  of  stone,  produced  sweet, 
soft,  weird,  wild,  spirit-moving  melodies.  The  note 
from  the  broad-leaved  sycamore  was  different  from 
that  of  the  sparsely-leaved  ash  of  the  groves ;  the 
pine's  hoarse  song  sounded  like  a  bass  to  the  thin 
note  of  the  birch,  and  the  soft  swish  of  the  elder- 
bushes  round  cottage  haggards.  Out  of  the  keyhole 
of  a  barn-door  the  winds  made  a  flute;  they  found 
violin  strings  in  the  cordage  of  boats  sheltering  in 
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the  lea  of  boulder-built  piers  of  little  harbours,  and  a 
drum  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills.  But,  sweet  or  low,  or 
harsh  or  loud,  there  was  always  in  the  sounding  an 
inexpressible  call  as  from  a  far  time  and  a  far 
country,  a  call  to  the  spirit  to  leave  the  common- 
place and  go  away  into  the  Solitude  of  the  Winds. 
The  first  of  these  Solitudes,  that  of  the  Night,  did 
not  admit  of  mitigation.  Sleep  was  a  necessity,  and 
until  it  brought  oblivion,  the  terrors  of  darkness  had 
to  be  endured.  But  the  three  Solitudes  of  the  Day 
carried  not  terrors  but  only  sadness,  or  a  pleasant 
pain  of  loneliness,  which  one  might  submit  to  in  order 
to  know  the  joy  of  dispelling  it  by  Fire,  the  Com- 
forter. No  matter  how  eerie  the  feeling  sought  or 
submitted  to,  the  first  puff  of  blue  smoke  dispelled 
the  pain  of  the  Solitude,  and  the  darker  the  gloom 
of  the  hill,  or  the  fiercer  the  raging  of  sea  or  winds, 
the  greater  the  joy  of  Fire's  companionship.  All 
boys  love  fires  in  the  open.  On  a  sunny  day  in 
August,  when  the  air  in  the  hollows  was  quivering 
with  heat,  I  have  sat  with  a  companion  by  a  roasting 
fire  of  bleached  horse-droppings — "  bachrans,"  he  called 
them — which  we  had  collected  in  quantity  from  a 
wide  grazing  area.  But  the  acme  of  delight  known 
to  the  boy  steeped  in  the  Solitudes  of  the  Hills 
or  Winds  or  Sea  was  to  smoke  himself  in  the 
whirling  blue  of  a  wood  fire  while  the  spells  of  these 
Solitudes  were  on  him.  And  if  there  was  food, 
however  spare,  to  be  eaten  by  the  fireside — this  was 
to  know  life  as  savage  ancestors  knew  it,  before  that 
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big  and  ugly  word  "  responsibility  "  was  invented,  and 
the  thing  it  stands  for  was  tied  round  the  necks  of  men. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  ugly  word,  this  "  responsibility," 
making  one  picture  weight  dropping  out  of  hand  and 
falling  down  long  stairs,  with  a  stab  of  fear  at  every 
bound  and  bang  of  the  damage  which  will  be  done 
before  the  thing  stops.  A  man,  writing,  needs  to  scan 
the  faces  of  his  idea-carrying  words  for  comeliness, 
while  he  estimates  their  fitness  as  burden  bearers.  For 
words,  in  appearance,  are  well  or  ill-favoured,  as  they 
may  be  well  or  ill-fashioned,  for  labour.  What  a 
forbidding  word  is  "  prohibitive,"  with  its  prow  like  a 
man  o'  war,  and  what  a  poor  carrier  it  is ! — it  will  do 
nothing  for  you  but  yap.  Heaven  be  praised,  there  are 
good-looking  words,  which  are  good  to  bear  burdens — 
look  at  "  philosophy."  Is  it  not  a  big,  patient  beast  of  a 
word,  like  a  soft-eyed  ox  of  the  Italian  hills?  A  man 
may  pile  on  its  broad  back,  with  safety,  his  whole 
mental  equipment.  It  will  not  prance  or  pirouette, 
or  pass  by  the  wind  as  it  flieth ;  but,  what  a  load  it  will 
carry !  Again,  there  are  words,  good  to  look  at,  but 
mulish  in  temper ;  one  has  to  be  very  sure  of  their 
pedigree  before  it  can  be  known  how  much  it  is  safe  to 
lay  on  them.  Place  on  one  of  these  but  a  mere  band- 
box of  an  idea  more  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
carry,  and — up  go  the  heels,  and  your  wares  are  on  the 
pavement,  to  the  delight  of  the  knowing  people,  who 
laugh,  and  say  that  you  ought  to  have  known  better. 
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Let  us  get  back  to  the  fire,  and  its  cure  for  loneliness. 
Would  you  know  delight  of  delights — joy  of  the  old 
time — when  there  were  no  responsibilities,  no  social 
problems,  no  Sturm  und  Drang,  no  fee-farm  grants,  no 
divisions  of  the  earth,  no  ancient  lights  other  than  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  ?  Then  take  with  you  a  hatchet,  a 
brander — which  is  a  gridiron — store  of  herrings,  and  a 
long  and  stout  branch  of  green  ash,  as  heavy  as  you  can 
carry — and  journey  where  you  may  hear  the  sea  sound- 
ing in  the  lonely  parts  of  this  Antrim.  Walk  far  and 
for  long  until  you  are  weary,  and  then  find  a  comfort- 
able spot  where  on  fine  grass  you  may  sit  in  shelter — 
for  it  is  a  windy  country — with  your  back  to  a  rock, 
and  a  wood  near  by.  As  you  lay  aside  your  burdens 
and  lay  your  sarkful  of  sore  bones  on  the  grass,  a 
delicious  feeling  of  the  restfulness  of  rest  comes  over 
you — over  mind  and  body  settles  a  serenity  surprising  to 
yourself.  Wait  for  loneliness.  You  must  be  com- 
panionless,  for  everyday  talk  will  drown  the  voices 
of  the  past  which  are  filling  all  the  air,  and  it  is  only 
when  these  are  heard  that  the  old  man  in  you  will 
awake.  When  he  is  awake,  hills,  sea,  sky,  rocks,  fields, 
speak  to  him  in  a  strange  musical  tongue,  and  as  you 
listen  the  sense  of  loneliness  deepens  and  intensifies 
into  pain. 

Rise,  now,  take  your  hatchet  and  go  into  the  near-by 
wood,  and  gather  store  of  firwood,  as  much  as  you 
can  carry.  Your  spirits  rise — you  are  beginning  to 
know  the  simple  joy  of  living — your  feet  are  falling  into 
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the  footprints  of  Primitive  Man.  The  firwood  is  for 
hot  blaze  and  sweet,  sweet  smoke ;  the  green  ash 
branch  you  carried  to  weariness  is  for  quality  of  flame. 
With  your  hatchet  bring  it  to  fit  lengths. 


Now  light  your  fire.  First  the  wind-broken  fir,  old 
and  dry,  and  when  it  has  taken  well,  place  round  the 
core  your  precious  billets  of  green  ash.  Look  how  it 
burns :  through  a  million  pores  stream  tiny  jets  of 
flame — green  flame — yellow  flame — pink  flame,  and  the 
roaring  fir  encourages  the  green  wood,  says  to  it  "  Lean 
on  me."  Choose  your  shelter  never  so  artfully,  a  tail  of 
the  wind  will  sweep  some  of  the  smoke  round  you,  and 
your  nostrils  will  know  a  sweet  smell  of  the  long- 
forgotten  past.  Loneliness  remains,  but  the  pain  has 
gone  out  of  it  since  you  have  beside  you  the  living  fire 
— the  only  companion  which  will  not  spoil  the  sweet- 
ness of  this  Solitude. 


You  are  living  now  in  the  ancient,  spacious  times  of 
197,000  years  ago,  or  thereabout — times  when  the 
whole  land,  fenceless,  lay  open  to  the  hunter  from  north 
to  south ;  when  there  was  land  where  now  the  sea  rolls. 
You  are  living  before  the  days  of  promissory  notes,  and 
they  are  old  things.  Tobit  took  from  Gabael  of  Rages, 
in  Media,  his  note  of  hand  for  the  ten  talents  he  lent  to 
him,  and,  long  before  the  days  of  Hammurabi  the 
bankers  of  Babylon  discounted  clay  bills.  But  these 
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are  things  of  yester  year  beside  subliminally  recollected 
transactions  of  the  old  spacious  times  to  which  you  are 
carried  by  that  whiff  of  wood  smoke.  Your  sensations 
now  are  those  of  the  man  of  197,000  years  ago. 
Forgotten  are  the  buffetings  of  outrageous  fortune — 
vanished  the  cares  of  the  bread-quest.  You  know  now 
how  man  lived  ere  noses  suffered  abrasion  by  grind- 
stones. 

An  intensification  of  joy  is  yet  to  come.  Take  your 
fish,  and  brander  them — there  is  a  verb  "  to  brander  " — 
on  the  glowing  coals.  You  are  now  at  a  stage  in  which 
mere  existence  is  delightful.  Shift  and  turn  your  fish, 
and  when  the  heads  and  tails  are  burnt  off,  and  the 
good  flavour  of  the  fire  is  on  them,  eat,  using  the  oldest 
five-pronged  fork  in  the  world.  Now  are  you  in  the 
highest.  You  have  come  into  possession  of  the  Great 
Primitives — air,  food,  clothes,  fire,  freedom — and  know 
delicious  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Atomic 
constituents  of  your  frame  begin  to  be  friendly  with  the 
atomic  constituents  of  the  rock  behind  you,  or  of  the 
ashes  of  your  fire.  Perhaps,  millions  of  years  ago,  they 
met  somewhere,  and  have  new-found  each  other  after 
long  separation.  In  any  case,  they  find  relations,  and 
they  begin  to  talk  of  old  times,  using  a  Morse  system  of 
telegraphy  perfected  millions  of  years  before  Morse  was 
born.  You  will  not  understand  their  chat,  but  it  will 
translate  itself  to  you  by  a  feeling  that  you  have  been 
here  before — although  not  in  that  phase  of  existence 
which  began  with  what  you  call  your  birthday — or  by 
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a  feeling  that  you  are  nearly  related  to  the  rock  behind 
and  the  grass  below  you  ;  to  the  woods,  and  the  sea, 
and  the  singing  streams.  You  will  know  no  more 
perfect  happiness,  in  your  present  form,  on  this  round 
world.  You  are  back  to  the  land. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

SACRAMENT  SUNDAY 


'  Lo,  the  BREAD  of  Life,  this  day's 
Triumphant  Text,  provokes  thy  prayse, 
The  living  and  life-giving  bread, 
To  the  great  twelve  distributed 
When  LIFE,  himself,  at  point  to  dy 
Of  love,  was  his  own  LEGACY." 

CRASHAW,  Hymn  for  ihe  Blessed  Sacrament. 


IT  is  the  day  of  the  showing  forth  of  the  Lord's 
death,  and  from  far  and  near  young  and  old  are 
wending  their  way  by  road,  and  lane,  and  field-path 
to  the  Old  Meeting-house. 

Like  the  glorious  city  of  the  apocalyptic  vision — 
on  the  perfections  of  which  the  saintly  old  minister 
loved  so  often  to  dwell — it  stood  foursquare ;  but,  to 
faintest  reflection  of  the  beauty  of  the  city  that  hath 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  it  could  lay 
no  claim.  Its  walls  exhibited  no  subtle  harmonies 
of  form  or  colour  or  space ;  they  knew  no  grace  of 
carven  stone.  Bare  and  projectionless,  whitewashed  in- 
side and  out,  they  rose  high  to  a  roof  of  simplest  form 
236 
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a  roof  can  take.  The  regularly-spaced,  squareheaded 
windows,  filled  with  cold  clear  glass,  lit  an  assemblage 
of  high-backed  unpainted  pews,  dominated  by  an  un- 
gainly square  pulpit  reached  by  straight  steep  steps, 
an  interior  as  unbeautiful  as  presaged  by  the  outer  form. 
Outside,  a  coarse  tufted  grass  grew  close  to  the  rough 
masonry  of  the  base;  round  the  building,  and  near 
the  low  wall  of  the  enclosure  in  which  it  stood,  was 
ranged  an  irregular  line  of  wind-broken,  unshapely  firs. 
On  a  little  knoll  it  stood  solitary,  with  no  farmyard 
near  to  divert  by  its  pleasant  activities,  no  low  nest- 
ling cottage  roof  of  thatch  to  warm  and  soften  the 
picture  centred  by  the  lonely  building.  The  rough 
Scots  "  planted  "  here  in  the  days  of  King  James  the 
First  of  England,  had  not  worshipped  in  the  light  of 
painted  glass,  nor  in  front  of  carved  rood-screen,  and 
their  isolated  descendants  who  built  this  House  of  God 
inherited  no  sense  of  sanctuary  beauty.  They  did  not 
call  what  they  built  a  church — the  Church  is  a  people  of 
God,  not  a  thing  of  stone  and  lime ; — this  place  they 
called  the  Meeting-house.  Its  coldness  and  bareness, 
its  hard  and  grim  unloveliness,  issue  from  centuries-old 
character  formed  by  the  hard  and  stern  conditions 
of  life  in  the  land  from  whence  the  forefathers  of  its 
builders  came. 

To-day  is  Sacrament  Sunday.  The  congregation, 
large  on  any  Sabbath,  fills  the  house  to  overcrowding 
on  the  day  of  the  half-yearly  communion  service.  In 
the  two  aisles  and  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
are  form-narrow  tables,  covered  with  thin,  white  damask. 
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Seats,  still  narrower,  are  placed  below  them,  to  be 
out  of  the  way  until  needed.  Notwithstanding  the 
excess  in  number  of  worshippers,  the  silence  is  pro- 
found ;  even  the  children,  of  whom  there  are  many, 
feel  the  special  solemnity  of  the  day,  and  sit  crushed 
between  their  elders,  quiet  and  awe-stricken. 

The  minister  rises.  He  is  an  old  man,  stern  to  view, 
physically  somewhat  feeble,  but  his  mental  power 
has  suffered  no  eclipse,  and  his  sympathetic  voice  is 
clear  and  firm.  Generally  he  loves  to  bring  into  his 
sermons  and  expositions  the  subject  of  prophecy  and 
its  fulfilment ; — to-day  he  has  but  one  theme — the 
mercy  of  our  Lord.  He  speaks  slowly. 

"Let  us,  on  this  solemn  and  privileged  occasion,  begin  the 
public  worship  of  God  by  singing  to  His  praise  in  the  words  of 
the  hundredth  psalm." 

He  reads  the  whole  of  the  psalm  and  then,  again, 
the  first  line, 

"All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell." 

There  is  no  organ  and  no  choir,  only  a  precentor, 
but  everyone  present  knows  the  Old  Hundred,  and 
the  singing  is  heart-moving.  There  follows  a  short 
prayer,  and  then  the  preacher  reads,  as  has  been  his 
wont  at  communion  services  for  over  fifty  years,  the 
53rd  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  After 
the  reading  comes  the  long  prayer — to-day  very  long, 
longer  indeed  than  many  a  modern  sermon.  Again 
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they  sing,  this   time  a  part  of  the  old  version   of  the 
5 1st  Psalm; — the  tune  is  the  slow,  sad  "  Ballerma." 

"After  thy  loving-kindness,  Lord 

have  mercy  upon  me  : 
For  thy  compassions  great,  blot  out 
all  mine  iniquity. 

Do  thou  with  hyssop  sprinkle  me, 

I  shall  be  cleansed  so  : 
Yea,  wash  thou  me,  and  then  I  shall 

be  whiter  than  the  snow." 

No  hymn,  nor  even  paraphrase,  is  here  sung.  Pastor 
and  people  agree  that  the  "inspired"  Psalms  only 
may  be  employed  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and 
marvel  that  any  should  seek  outside  the  Psalter  for 
words  of  praise,  when  every  need  of  the  saint  in  his 
warfare,  every  aspiration  after  God,  find  here  noblest 
expression  in  words  hallowed  by  the  use  of  ages. 
Reading,  anew,  with  explanation,  and  prayer  follow, 
and  then  to  the  strain  of  "  Martyrdom  "  is  sung  a  second 
portion  of  the  Psalm  of  Repentance. 

"  Of  gladness  and  of  joyfulness 

make  me  to  hear  the  voice  ; 
That  so  these  very  bones  which  thou 

hast  broken  may  rejoice. 
All  mine  iniquities  blot  out, 

Thy  face  hide  from  my  sin. 
Create  a  clean  heart,  Lord,  renew 

a  right  spirit  me  within." 

The   sermon   follows — its   theme,  to-day,  the   Great 
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Sacrifice.  Now  sink  the  younger  children  to  the  foot- 
stools or  the  floor,  where  they  distract  tired  little  brains 
by  counting  jet  ornaments  on  mothers'  mantles,  tracing 
patterns  in  mothers'  dresses,  finding  resemblances  to 
men  and  dogs  and  birds  in  knots  of  the  unpainted  wood 
of  which  the  pews  are  made ;  or,  perchance,  they  sleep. 
A  long  series  of  exercises  closes  with  the  minister's 
prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the  spoken  word,  but  on  this 
day  of  the  spreading  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord  the  ending 
of  the  sermon  is  far  from  being  the  ending  of  the  service. 
The  Pauline  message  to  the  Corinthians  on  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Supper  is  read,  and  after  calling  on  the 
congregation  to  sing  the  opening  lines  of  the  iO3rd 
Psalm,  the  minister  asks  all  who  are  to  sit  at  the  first 
table  to  take  their  seats  during  the  singing.  He 
desires  that 

"If  there  be  any  here,  who,  by  reason  of  tender  years,  cannot 
understand  or  benefit  by  consideration  of,  this  celebration,  they 
shall  now  withdraw  quietly,  but  as  it  is  right  that  the  child 
should  early  learn  something  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  God,  all 
who  are  of  age  to  receive  benefit  are  prayed  to  remain." 

Now  he  descends  from  the  pulpit  and  stands  behind 
a  table  at  its  foot,  on  which  are  placed  the  elements 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  The  senior  elder,  an  old 
man  bent  by  years  and  rheumatism,  approaches  and 
removes  the  covering — he  has  performed  the  duty  twice 
a  year  for  fifty  years  without  a  single  break.  The  un- 
covered vessels  are  of  old,  plain  pewter. 

The  minister  "  addresses  "  the  table.     The  subject  is, 
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of  course,  Christ's  Passion — the  treatment  of  it  is  not 
sermonal ;  the  old  man  has  forgotten  the  Law  and  the 
Prophet.  His  face  glows,  his  voice  breaks  and  quavers 
as  he  directs  his  hearers 

"  To   Him  who  lov'd  the  sons  of  men, 
and  wash'd  them  in  His  blood." 

He  holds  in  his  left  hand  an  open  Bible,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  reads,  or  rather  repeats,  short  portions,  for 
all  the  chapters  he  loves  he  has  in  head  and  heart. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  address  three  of  the  elders, 
one  to  each  table,  pass  before  the  communicants,  plates, 
on  which  are  dropped  the  tokens  or  warrants  for  right 
to  sit  at  the  table — little  oblong  pieces  of  lead,  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  church  and  date  of  its  foundation. 
The  address  finished,  the  old  man  prays,  and  then 
taking  of  the  bread  before  him,  he  breaks  it,  saying,  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle, 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed 
took  bread,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks  He  brake  it,  and 
said,  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body  which  is  broken  for  you ;  this 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me.  Let  us  here  and  now  imitate  His 
example  and  give  thanks." 

And  as  he  says  these  words  he  hands  the  broken  bread 
to  the  elders,  who  pass  it  to  the  communicants. 
The  tender  voice  is  again  heard, 

"  After  the  same  manner  also  He  took  the  cup  when  He  had 
supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  My  blood; 
this  do  ye,  as  often  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me. " 

17 
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And  as  the  old  man  hands  to  waiting  elders  at  right 
and  left  the  vessels  of  communion  wine,  he  continues, 


"For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do 
show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come." 


There  is  a  period  of  almost  complete  stillness  before 
the  minister  prays.  For  the  child,  conscious  of  sur- 
rounding emotional  intensity,  the  situation  is  almost 
painful.  He  follows,  for  distraction,  the  motions  of  a 
wood-pigeon  which  has  alighted  and  is  pluming  its 
feathers  on  the  red  arm  of  one  of  the  broken  fir-trees 
outside.  An  impudent  sparrow  flies  from  the  roof 
and  hops  sideways  along  the  same  branch,  chirping 
noisily  in  protest  against  the  pigeon's  occupation  of 
what  he  appears  to  claim  as  his  territory.  The 
big  grey  wings  move,  and  the  gaze  is  carried  with 
them  to  a  distant  hill,  a  wild,  rocky,  whin-clad  ridge, 
that  to-day  has  a  sad  and  lonely  look  as  if  con- 
scious of  Sunday,  of  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  Sun- 
day of  the  Communion.  He  notes  in  a  subconscious 
way  the  outline  of  a  disused  quarry — at  this  distance  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  boat ;  there  are  men  of 
giant  size  leaning  over  the  ends  of  the  boat,  their 
arms  hanging  out  and  down  in  a  hopeless,  help- 
less way.  Mind,  travelling  in  parts  unknown,  is  sud- 
denly called  back  to  environment  by  a  stir  of  opening 
books. 

"  Go,"  says  the  minister,  "  from  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
singing  in  the  words  of  the  u6th  Psalm, 
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"  I'll  of  salvation  lake  the  cup, 
on  God's  name  will  I  call : 
I'll  pay  my  vows  now  to  the  Lord, 
before  His  people  all." 

Some  of  those  rising  go  home,  others  return  to  their 
pews.  For  a  few  minutes  there  is  noise  and  confusion 
while  communicants  going  to  the  table  meet  and  pass 
those  who  are  leaving  it.  The  table  is  refilled.  The 
old  man  rises  and  asks  the  congregation  to  sing  again 
a  short  portion  of  the  iO3rd  Psalm, 

"The  Lord  our  God  is  merciful, 

and  He  is  gracious, 
Long-suffering  and  slow  to  wrath, 
in  mercy  plenteous." 

As  the  last  strain  dies  away  the  pleading  voice  is 
heard  again  through  all  the  order  of  service  as  described 
for  the  first  table.  Not  the  adults  who  have  sat  at  this 
table  can,  anew,  follow,  without  wandering  mind,  the 
statement,  the  exhortation,  the  supplications — how 
much  less  the  child.  His  mind  is  as  a  vapour  moved 
by  wind,  now  occupied  by  thoughts  inspired  by  words 
of  the  minister,  now  by  observations  in  the  surroundings, 
now  voyaging  afar  on  wings  by  suggestion  lent,  and 
always  with  a  growing  sense  of  august  solemnity 
and  of  a  strange  loneliness,  a  sense  of  distance 
from  the  engaging  tangibilities  of  everyday  life.  Now 
a  touch  of  pathetic  appeal  from  the  quavering  voice 
holds — can  a  child  feel  as  he  should  before  these 
mysteries  ? — now  a  tiny  spider  swinging  on  an  invisible 
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line  from  the  roof  has  undivided  attention.  The  spider 
climbs  and  climbs  and  disappears ;  the  indefatigable 
intelligence  is  now  engaged  in  guessing  the  number  of 
letters  in  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  opened  at  random,  and 
in  counting  the  tale  for  verification.  And  so  in  succes- 
sive distractions,  in  self-reproach  for  inattention,  in 
effort-making  to  amend,  the  minutes  pass,  and,  for  the 
second  time,  the  tables  empty  and  refill. 

More  of  the  second  table  communicants  leave  directly 
than  in  the  case  of  the  first.  The  attendance  is  now 
perceptibly  thinner,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  of 
the  third  table  are  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  congre- 
gation— poor  in  spirit  and  fearful  of  being  thought 
pushful  or  forward.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
pastor's  painful  service.  The  old  words  of  order  are 
heard  for  the  third  and,  for  to-day,  last  time — a  blank 
at  the  ends  of  two  tables  indicates  that,  for  to-day,  three 
tables  will  suffice.  The  dull  thud  of  the  tokens  falling 
in  the  collecting  plate  is  heard  through  the  beginning 
of  the  third  address.  It  proceeds,  longer  perhaps  than 
the  others,  for  the  faithful  minister  will  not  let  the 
simpler  and  poorer  members  sitting  at  the  table  feel 
that  at  the  Lord's  Table  there  is  any  respect  to  persons. 

For  the  third  time  is  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread — 
the  presentation  of  the  cup.  The  old  man's  voice  is 
failing  somewhat.  It  was  noon  when  the  service  began, 
and  now  it  is  three  o'clock.  For  the  child  the  awfulness 
of  the  celebration  deepens— the  feeling  grows  of 
distance  from  everyday  warm  life.  He  thinks  of  horses 
munching  corn  in  warm  stables,  of  cows  chewing  their 
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cud,  of  romping  dog  who  knows  no  holy  day.  The 
day  seems  to  be  far  spent,  the  possibilities  of  knot-forms 
in  wood  are  exhausted,  the  counting  of  letters  in 
chapters  is  a  weariness,  the  ruffled  wood-pigeon  returns 
not  to  the  fir's  red  arm,  the  little  spider  comes  no  more 
from  his  high  abode. 

On  the  distant  hillside  the  giant  men  of  the  boat 
droop  their  arms  yet  more  despairingly.  Over  them 
hangs  a  grey  black  pall  growing  denser  and  denser ;  it 
spreads  until  a  new  depressant  to  the  child  comes  in  an 
unnatural  darkness — it  is  the  darkness  about  the  ninth 
hour  over  that  hill  outside  Jerusalem.  The  preacher's 
hortation  or  prayer  has  become  for  the  child  only  a 
sound  of  words,  influencing  thought  direction,  but 
breaking  in  on  consciousness  only  as  thought  changed 
its  object,  as  might  the  low  thunder  of  breaking  waves 
on  sands  of  the  seashore.  Doubtless  due  to  a  measure 
of  physical  exhaustion,  awe  is  changing  to  deep  depres- 
sion tinged  by  fear.  The  preacher  has  stopped,  and  the 
congregation  are  singing  before  the  child's  thoughts 
come  back  from  far  travel.  He  hears  the  closing  words 
of  a  line  "  in  fear,"  and  joins  in  the  dying  cadences  of 
most  melancholy  "Coleshill"  applied  to  most  melan- 
choly words — 

"  Frail  man,  his  days  are  like  the  grass, 

as  flow'r  in  field  he  grows. 
For  over  it  the  wind  doth  pass, 

and  it  away  is  gone  ; 
And  of  the  place  where  once  it  was 

it  shall  no  more  he  known." 
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The  child's  glance  looks  for  comfort  away  to  the 
distant  hillside,  but  it  is  still  shrouded  in  gloom. 
Suddenly,  it  glares,  showing,  in  a  lightning  flash,  three 
wind-bent  trees  against  a  background  of  flame,  and 
flying  thought  imagines  sight  of  three  crosses  on 
another  green  hill  far  away.  A  long  intermittent 
thunder-growl  follows,  and  soon  the  air  is  thick  with 
falling  rain. 

The  sound  of  it  and  a  pervading  feeling  of  freshness 
in  the  air  broke  the  spell.  The  minister  had  returned 
to  the  pulpit  and,  with  new  vigour,  came  from  his  lips 
the  inspiriting  words  of  ending  of  the  72nd  Psalm. 

"  His  name  for  ever  shall  endure  ; 

last  like  the  sun  it  shall ; 
Men  shall  be  bless'd  in  him,  and  bless'd 
all  nations  shall  Him  call." 

The  tune  was  a  marching  one — the  black  bird  of 
depression  had  flown.  They  were  not,  now,  only 
ignorant  and  unlearned  folk  who  stood  around — the 
poor  of  this  world — they  were  the  God-chosen,  "  rich 
in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  He  hath 
promised  to  them  that  fear  Him,"  who  sang  to  the 
music  of  the  falling  rain, 

"  Now  blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God, 

the  God  of  Israel, 
For  He  alone  doth  wondrous  works 

in  glory  that  excel. 
And  blessed  be  His  glorious  name 

to  all  eternity  ; 
The  whole  earth  let  His  glory  fill. 

Amen,  so  let  it  be." 
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It  was  the  end  of  a  song  of  victory  that  surged 
through  the  house,  fading  into  the  benediction.  Out- 
side, the  rain  had  ceased — the  sky  cleared,  and  the  wet 
red  arms  of  the  firs  glistened  in  the  sun  blink.  Far 
away,  the  green  hill  lost  its  gloom  and  basked  in 
glorious  light. 

And  the  child  saw  that  the  eyes  around,  which  were 
sad  and  dry  in  the  long,  prayerful,  meditative,  and 
penitential  moods,  shone,  at  the  close  of  the  triumphal 
song,  through  flowing  tears. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
THE   WISE    MAN 

WISDOM. — She  is  a  treasure  unto  men  that 
never  faileth ;  which  they  that  use  become  the 
friends  of  God. — Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  14. 

HE  was  far  away,  mentally  and  physically,  from 
the  Monk  of  Calais,  and  yet  this  by  Sterne 
might  stand  as  well  written  of  William  Saunderson. 
He  had  "one  of  those  heads  which  Guido  has  often 
painted — mild,  pale,  penetrating,  free  from  all  common- 
place ideas  of  fat,  contented  ignorance  looking  down- 
wards upon  the  earth — it  looked  forwards  ;  but  looked 
as  if  it  looked  at  something  beyond  this  world." 

Many  there  were  in  the  country  fond  of  giving  advice, 
men  ready  to  solve  the  difficultest  question  that  may 
rack  the  brain  of  unlearned  and  untravelled ;  but  their 
wisdom  was,  in  the  main,  planetary  light — a  reflection 
of  something  coming  from  the  real  wise  man  of  the 
country.  And  even  when  a  consulted  one,  other  than 
William,  had  no  solution  for  a  granitic  difficulty  pre- 
sented to  him — when  his  long  and  silent  puffing  at  a 
pipe  produced  only  advice  to  "  pit  the  case  before 
248 
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William  Saunderson,"  the  counsel  was  so  good  that  it 
was  counted  unto  him  for  original  wisdom. 

He  was  never  free  with  his  advice ; — people  had  to 
come  to  him  and  ask  for  it,  and  then  it  was  freely  given. 
Not  always  was  the  course  he  suggested  followed,  and 
he  thought  not  hardly  of  those  who,  having  consulted 
him,  took  their  own,  and  different  way — but  many 
times  those  who  received  counsel  and  failed  to  act 
according  to  it  were  forced  to  confess  that  they  had 
taken  the  wrong  course. 

Those  who  sought  the  old  man  found  him  oftenest 
seated  on  a  wooden  bench  outside  the  door  of  his 
thatched  house — an  old  farm-house.  Here,  when  not 
reading,  he  sat  during  whole  afternoons,  the  arms 
slightly  extended  in  front,  hands  on  the  top  of  his  staff, 
and  a  far-away  look  on  the  clear-skinned,  worn  face. 
When  his  strength  allowed,  he  spent  the  morning  hours 
in  his  workshop,  or  in  his  garden,  which  was  full  of 
plants  for  which  the  country-side  had  no  names  ;  or 
he  stood  on  a  neighbouring  height  looking  at  the 
distant  sea,  a  wistful,  sorrow-suggesting  figure,  like  a 
solitary  wind-broken  fir-tree  on  a  hill,  with  the  storm- 
cloud  of  evening  behind  it. 

The  house  in  which  he  lived  was  that  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  that  in  which  the  first  forty  years  of  his 
life  had  been  spent.  In  it  he  lived  with  but  one 
servant,  but  when  desired,  with  company  at  hand  in  the 
family  of  his  brother,  a  prosperous  farmer,  and,  for  these 
parts  and  times,  a  wealthy  man.  Only  a  low  wall  with 
an  ever-open  gate  in  it  separated  the  courtyards  of  the 
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two  establishments,  and  such  housekeeping  and  cooking 
as  the  old  man's  help  could  not  do,  or  was  not  allowed 
to  do,  was  done  by  willing  hands  of  domestics  from  the 
younger  brother's  house. 

The  interior  of  the  old  man's  solitary  abode  was  very 
unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  country  farm-house  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  kitchen  the  old  hearth  fire  was 
retained,  but  money  had  been  spent  freely  to  alter  all 
else,  and  make  of  this,  in  boy's  eyes,  the  most  delight- 
ful and  wonder-inspiring  living-chamber  imaginable. 

The  walls  were  lined  on  two  sides  with  low  book- 
cases, above  which  rose  presses,  cabinets,  and  shelves, 
filled  with  models  of  sea-going  craft  made  by  Indians 
of  South  America,  little  life-like  figures  of  the  men  who 
built  and  sailed  such  boats,  weapons,  drinking-vessels, 
cases  of  butterflies  and  humming-birds,  stuffed  snakes 
and  lizards.  Of  the  books,  many  were  old  leather- 
covered  works  in  black-letter. 

The  old  man's  solitude  was  much  ameliorated  by 
the  companionship  of  his  fifteen -year-old  and  youngest 
niece.  She  was  to  him  what  that  captivating  child, 
the  Sparkler,  was  to  Nestor  Ironside  x  "  the  very  quint- 
essence of  good  nature  and  generosity;  .  .  .  and  if 
one  can  imagine  all  good  qualities  that  adorn  human 
life  become  feminine,  the  seeds,  nay,  the  blossom  of 
them,  are  apparent  in  her.  ...  I  cannot  resist  my 
partiality  for  this  child  for  being  so  like  her  grand- 
father ; — how  often  have  I  turned  from  her  to  hide  the 
melting  of  my  heart  when  she  has  been  talking  to  me ! 
1  Guardian,  No.  5,  March  17,  1713. 
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I  am  sure  the  child  has  no  skill  in  it,  for  artifice  could 
not  dwell  under  that  visage ;  but  if  I  am  absent  for  a 
day  from  the  family  she  is  sure  to  be  at  my  lodging  the 
next  morning  to  see  what  is  the  matter."  The  words 
might  have  been  written  by  this  old  man  about  Rhona 
Saunderson. 

To  counteract  possible  ill  effect  of  Jim's  companion- 
ship, my  aunt  made  it  her  business  to  see  that  I  spent 
a  considerable  time  with  Rhona.  With  her  I  had  access 
to  the  museum  and  library  that  seemed  to  boy's  eyes 
so  wonderful ;  in  her  company  I  learned  to  know 
William  Saunderson,  and  to  know  that  if  only  he  could 
forget,  there  was  in  him  the  making  of  a  splendid  boy. 
What  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  forget  I  did  not 
know  in  these  days.  A  child  thinks  of  the  adult  as  very 
far  removed  in  time ;  the  middle-aged  are  old  to  him, 
the  septuagenarian  hopelessly  uncompanionable.  But 
when  this  old  man,  at  his  hearth,  and  surrounded  by 
his  books,  models,  and  curiosities,  told  us  stories  of 
adventure  by  sea  and  land,  of  the  strange  men  and 
beasts  and  birds  and  fishes  he  had  seen  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  South  America,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  his  five-and-seventy  years  were  forgotten,  he 
was  as  young  as  his  companions.  He  had,  himself, 
made  all  the  bookshelves,  cabinets,  and  wall  fittings  of 
the  transformed  kitchen,  and  had  a  workroom  with 
marvellous  tools  which  he  handled  in  a  marvellous  way; 
and  to  watch  the  fashioning  of  a  bit  of  turned,  or 
cabinet  work,  by  his  skilled  fingers  was  to  fifteen-year- 
old  and  eleven-year-old  as  fascinating  as  listening  to  a 
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story.  He  made  for  each  of  us  a  little  soldier,  with 
arms  to  move  in  the  wind — Rhona's  with  blue  tunic  and 
red  trousers,  mine  with  red  tunic  and  blue  trousers. 
They  were  set  up,  on  iron  rods,  one  on  each  of  the 
pillars  of  the  gate  between  the  two  courtyards,  and 
there,  in  a  strong  breeze,  the  little  creatures  whirled 
and  cut  and  slashed  defiantly  at  each  other  in  a  manner 
life-like.  But  always,  whether  the  old  man  told  us 
stories,  or  made  for  us,  or  before  us,  something  of  wood, 
there  was  chance  that,  suddenly,  the  words  of  the  tale 
would  stop,  the  hands  fall  idle,  and  the  eyes  take  on 
the  look  that  comes  when  there  is  a  far-away  mind 
behind  them.  Then  would  Rhona,  without  appearing 
to  notice  the  change,  take  her  uncle's  arm,  and  by 
caress,  by  question,  by  some  or  all  of  a  hundred  little 
arts  she  knew,  break  the  spell  cast  by  the  remembered 
thing,  and  bring  the  saddened  one  back  to  contentment 
with  surrounding  love  and  the  peace  of  present  days. 

Of  the  afternoons  spent  at  the  Saundersons',  few  passed 
without  a  long  stay  under  the  plane-trees.  These 
three  magnificent  trees,  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
slope,  crowned  by  a  larch  plantation  which  gave  them 
shelter  from  the  north  and  east.  On  the  west  there 
was  protection  from  wind  in  a  height  crowned  by  farm 
buildings  and  a  little  whitewashed  curtain  wall  which 
followed  its  irregular  contour  like  a  fortification  on 
Italian  hills.  This  steep  bank  showed  an  outcrop  of 
rock,  which  appeared  also  on  the  whin-dotted  gentler 
slope  below  the  wood,  where  seedling  larches  straggled 
down  almost  to  the  shadow  of  the  great  planes.  Only 
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from  the  south  came  a  free  air,  and  in  its  warmth 
and  unrestricted  light  the  trees  had  made  giant 
growth.  Under  them  was  the  most  delightful  play- 
place  conceivable — a  house  where  the  beams  were 
long  branches  of  sycamore,  the  carpet  the  russet  earth, 
the  roof,  myriad  leaves  of  matchless  transparent  green. 
Here  one  could  sit  dry  long  after  rain  began  to  fall ; 
here  agile  boys  and  a  girl — for  Rhona  could  climb — could 
make-believe  to  furl  sails  at  vast  heights  above  a 
raging  sea — we  did  that  on  windy  days  when  the 
sound  in  the  leaves  helped  the  illusion — or  sit,  high 
up  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  in  a  magic  dreamland  of 
green  light.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  one — 
they  were  disposed  triangular  fashion — sat,  often,  the 
old  man  and  told  us  stories  of  his  boyhood,  and  of 
games  and  adventures  in  these  same  trees,  or  of  scenes 
and  doings  in  West  Indian  paradises  or  tangled 
forests  of  mysterious  Mexico.  And  here  came  often 
those  who  sought  him  for  wisdom.  If  the  matter  were 
serious  or  secret,  the  visitors  were  led  back  to  the 
house,  but  in  cases  of  lesser  import  we  shared  in  the 
interview — carrying  it  into  the  land  of  make-believe 
and  getting  tremendous  amusement  out  of  it.  The 
old  man  was  the  Cadi.  Rhona  liked  to  be  a  herald  ; 
I,  in  my  time,  played  a  multitude  of  parts.  Here  let 
there  be  chronicled  a  typical  visitation  of  the  common 
sort.  It  is  a  sunny  day  in  June,  a  man  is  seen  making 
his  way  to  us  ;  the  Cadi  takes  his  seat  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  we  fall  to  places  immediately.  Rhona 
becomes  a  herald — we  were  not  sure  that  there  were 
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heralds  in  a  Cadi's  Court,  but  that  didn't  matter — and 
a  guard  (this  chronicler)  stands  forth,  planting  firmly 
on  the  ground  his  shining,  glittering  spear  (an  old  hay 
fork  handle  which  had  known  better  days}, 

Rhona.  Lo  !  O  Cadi,  a  man  cometh.  He  is  sandy, 
straggly,  and  holdeth  his  hat  before  his  breast  with 
his  two  hands.  His  name  is  Lonergan. 

Mr.  Lonergan  (arriving}.  An'  hoo  air  ye,  Mr. 
Saunderson  ?  I  houp  I  see  ye  weel.  Tar'ble  fine  weather 
we're  havin'.  I  tuk  the  libbuty  o'  goin'  up  to  the  hoose 
to  ax  yer  advice  aboot  a  maitther  o'  a  horse  I  bocht, 
an'  I  don't  think  I  hev  been  trated  fair  an'  square  as 
between  man  an'  man — an',  ses  I  til  the  missus,  ses 
I,  "  I'll  jist  tak'  a  run  up  an'  spake  to  Mr.  Saunder- 
son," ses  I,  "  for,"  ses  I,  "  he  hes  traivelled  the  arth 
an'  knows  things,"  ses  I,  "an'  he'll  tell  me  what's 
right,"  ses  I.  An'  I  called  at  the  dure,  an'  the  girl, 
ses  she,  "  He's  oot  wi'  the  childher,"  ses  she,  "  an'  it's 
lekly,"  ses  she,  "  that  ye'll  find  them  aboot  the  plane- 
trees  this  fine  day,"  ses  she,  "they're  maistly  there," 
ses  she,  "an',"  ses  she,  "  I'll  come  wi' ye  mysel',"  ses 
she,  "  to  see  if  they're  there  "  ;  an'  when  I  seen  yes,  I 
ses  to  her,  ses  I,  "  Ye  needn't  come  no  furder,"  I  ses, 
"  for  I  can  find  my  way  mysel',"  ses  I. 

The  Cadi.  I'll  give  you  the  best  advice  I  can.  But 
won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Lonergan  ? — the  chair  is  broad, 
if  low. 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ye  lek  yer  joke,  Mr. 
Saunderson  ;  a  ten-acre  field's  a  braid  chair,  nae  doot. 
(Stoops  stiffly,  bending  the  right  knee  until  the  right  hand 
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touches  the  ground;  subsides  slowly,  the  left  leg  remain- 
ing as  straight  as  a  post.}  I  hev  to  humour  that  leg 
a  bit. 

The  Cadi.  Rheumatism,  I  suppose.  And  what  is 
this  matter  about  which  you  want  to  have  a  chat? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Rheumatism  an'  ould  age.  It's 
aboot  a  horse,  an'  I'm  a  man  that  acks  fair  an'  square, 
an'  I  lek  to  be  dealt  wi'  fair  and  square  as  between 
man  an'  man,  an'  I  think  that  a  man's  guaranty  ocht 
to  be  lek — lek — lek  what's  fair  between  man  and  man. 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Saunderson  ? 

The  Cadi.  A  man  is,  of  course,  bound  by  his 
warranty — he  must  make  good  what  he  has  war- 
ranted. 

Mr.  Lonergan  (slapping  his  thigh  delightedly).  There 
noo,  I  kenn'd  ye  wad  agree  wi'  me.  I  was  talkin'  it 
ower  wi'  Jimmie  McMullan,  an'  ses  I  to  him,  ses  I, 
"  I  houl'  ye  what  ye  lek,"  ses  I,  "  if  I  pit  the  case  to 
Misther  Saunderson,"  ses  I,  "  he'll  agree  I'm  right,  an' 
that  I  shud  tak'  the  law  o'  him."  I  kenn'd  I  had  the 
rights  o't. 

The  Cadi.  But  I  have  said  nothing  about  law,  Mr. 
Lonergan,  and  I  have  not  heard  your  case.  How 
have  you  been  wronged  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Weel,  it's  lek  this.  I  was  goin' 
home  of  a  Friday  afthernoon,  an'  whin  I  was  passin' 
Tarn  Whelan's  o'  Ballyranaghan,  I  luk'd  ower  the 
hedge,  an'  there  he  was  haggin'  at  a  wheen  o1  ould 
whin  bushes,  and  there  was  a  very  dacent  lukin'  horse 
atin'  away  a  few  parches  aff,  an'  I  ses  to  him,  ses  I, 
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'  He's  in  purty  good  condition,"  ses  I  ;  "  Purty  fair," 
ses  he ;  an',  ses  I,  "  Hev  ye  ony  objection,"  ses  I,  "  to 
my  takin'  a  nare  luk  at  him?"  ses  I.  "O  not  the  laste 
in  the  world,"  ses  he,  an'  I  got  ower  the  dyke,  an' 
whin  I  seen  the  baste  close  by,  he  was  as  nice  a 
piece  o'  horse-flesh  as  ye  wud  ax  to  see,  but  I  declare 
to  ye,  Misther  Saunderson,  I  had  nae  mair  idee  o' 
buyin'  a  horse  than  that  wee  boy  there ;  but,  ses  I  to 
him,  ses  I,  "  Wud  ye  be  thinkin'  o'  sellin'  it  ? "  ses  I,  an' 
ses  he,  "  I  might,"  ses  he.  An'  ses  I,  "  What  wud  ye 
be  axin'  ? "  ses  I.  "  What  wud  ye  offer  ? "  ses  he.  Ses  I, 
"I'll  gie  ye  ten  pun,"  ses  I.  "Verra  weel,"  ses  he, 
"  I'll  tak'  it,"  ses  he  ;  an'  mind  ye  it  luk'd  lek  a  gran' 
bargain.  So,  ses  I  to  him,  ses  I,  "  If  ye'll  lend  me  the 
loano'  an'  ould  halther,"  ses  I,  "  I'll  jist  tak' him  wi'  me," 
ses  I,  an',  ses  I,  "  I'll  bring  ye  the  money  to-morrow," 
ses  I,  "  for  I  hev  it  in  the  bank."  "  Wi'  pleasure,"  ses 
he,  an'  he  got  me  a  halther,  an'  aff  I  went  as  prood 
as  Punch,  an'  thinks  I,  "  I'll  maybe  git  a  lick  o'  paint 
on  the  ould  gig,  an',  ses  I  to  meself,  ses  I,  "  it'll  be 
somethin'  respectable  lek,"  ses  I.  An'  I  didn't  kape 
him  waitin'  for  his  money — I  got  the  money  oot  o' 
the  bank,  the  nixt  day  was  Satherday,  an'  I  paid  him. 
I  trated  him  fair  an'  square. 

The  Cadi.  Everything  appears  to  have  been  very 
satisfactory  for  so  far.  You  got  what,  I  take  it,  was  a 
fine  looking  horse,  fit  for  a  gig,  at  an  extraordinary 
low  price. 

Mr.  Lonergan.  But  wait  till  ye  hear.  The  middle 
o'  the  week  after  I  had  to  go  to  toon,  an',  ses  I  til  the 
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missus,  ses  I,  "  I  may  as  weel  go  to  the  toon  respectable," 
an'  I  yok'd  the  horse  in  the  gig  an'  set  aff.  Before 
I  got  twa  mile  he  was  roarin'  lek  anythin' — ye  cud  ha' 
heerd  him  a  quarther  o'  a  mile  away.  I  was  ashamed 
o'  him,  an',  ses  I  to  meself,  ses  I,  "  I'll  hev  somethin' 
to  say  to  Tarn  Whelan  for  this,"  ses  I.  But  whin  I 
wint  to  him  to  tak'  the  horse  back,  or  return  me  the 
half  o'  the  money,  he  wudn't  listen  to  me.  "  An'  what 
aboot  yer  guaranty,"  ses  I.  "What  guaranty?"  ses 
he.  "  Did  ye  ever  hear,"  ses  I,  "  o'  a  man,"  ses  I, 
"  buyin'  a  horse,"  ses  I,  "  withoot  a  guaranty,"  ses  I, 
"  an'  did  ye  iver  hear,"  ses  I,  "  o'  a  man,"  ses  I,  "  sellin' 
a  horse,"  ses  I,  "withoot  a  guaranty?"  ses  I. 

The  Cadi.     And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  He  tould  me  to  go  to  Jericho,  an' 
that's  a'  the  satisfaction  I  cud  git,  an'  I  hev  the  horse, 
an' wish  I  had  my  ten  pun  in  the  bank  again.  If  he 
had  only  giv'  me  five  pun'  back  I  wud  ha'  been 
satisfeed.  Don't  ye  think  I  can  git  my  own  back? 

The  Cadi.  I  am  afraid  not.  As  far  as  can  be 
learned  from  what  you  tell  me,  no  guaranty  of  any 
kind  was  asked  for  or  given.  You  saw  a  good-looking 
horse  and  on  your  own  judgment  made  an  offer 

Mr.  Lonergan  (interrupting).  But,  I  declare  to 
ye,  I  had  nae  idee  o'  buyin'  a  horse  (using  his  hand 
as  a  meat-chopper) — nae  mair  idee — than  I  had  o' — 
fleein'  in  the  air;  an'  if  he  was  goin'  to  sell  me  a 
roarer  whin  I  offer'd  him  the  ten  pun',  it  was  his 
bis'ness  to  tell  me,  fair  and  square,  an'  dacent  as 
between  man  an'  man,  but — there's  no  dacency  on 
18 
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the  face  o'  the  arth.     (Makes  a  motion  with  his  hands 

expressive  of  the  idea  that  humanity,  in  the  lump,  is  bad.} 

The  Cadi.  If  the  beast  were  perfectly  sound  he 
would  be  worth  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Twinty-five  pun' — twinty-five  pun' 
at  the  laste. 

The  Cadi.  There  you  are !  You  admit  that  the  ani- 
mal, sound,  is  worth  twenty-five  pounds,  and  you  bought 
him  without  guaranty,  after  examination,  for  ten. 

Mr.  Lonergan.     I  was  too  simple. 

The  Cadi.  I  am  sure  that  in  law  you  have  no  case, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  you  have  got  full  value  for 
your  money.  I  would  advise  you  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  say  no  more  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Weel — I  don't  lek  to  be  tuk  in.  I 
must  say  I  lek  square  dalin'  as  between  man  an'  man,  but 
I'll  think  it  ower — an'  thank  ye  kindly.  (To  the  guard.} 
Will  ye  len'  me  that  stick,  young  man  ? — (the  guard,  dis- 
dainful, allows  Lonergan  to  raise  himself  by  the  spear) — I 
don't  think  sittin'  on  the  arth's  good  for  rheumatism. 

Those  who  have  understanding  of  farming  human 
nature  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Ireland  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that — the  Cadi's  advice  notwith- 
standing— Lonergan  "  took  the  law  "  of  Whelan,  and 
that  he  failed  to  make  good  his  case,  and  had  to 
pay  defendant's  costs. 

And  yet,  had  it  pleased  the  plaintiff  to  lay,  on  the 
day  following,  a  new  case  for  judgment  before  the 
Court  of  the  Cadi,  the  old  man,  unreproachful,  would 
have  listened  and  advised. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
THE    STORY   OF   WILLIAM 

"A  Wife's  Looks  carry  irresistible  Force  with 
them  to  twist  a  Husband  which  way  she 
pleases." — HELIODORUS,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclia. 

WHAT  was  there  "remembered"  by  William 
Saunderson  to  make  him  sad? 

The  story  was  well  known  to  the  middle-aged  and 
elderly  people  of  the  country-side.  To  his  brother, 
Rhona's  father,  an  active  and  very  young-looking  man 
of  sixty,  who  had  never  travelled  fifty  miles  from  his 
home,  the  events  of  it  were  pictured  as  clearly  as  if 
they  had  happened  thirty-six  months,  instead  of 
thirty-six  years  earlier. 

William  had  been  known  as  a  quiet  and  reserved 
boy,  spending  his  spare  time  in  reading,  and  gradually 
coming  to  be  his  father's  right  hand  and  the  real 
manager  of  the  farm.  When  he  came  to  full 
strength  of  young  manhood,  his  father,  now  old 
and  crippled,  made  over  his  interest  in  farm  and 
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stock    to    his    two    sons,    and    retired    with    his    wife 

to  a  little  town    ten    miles   away,    where   lived    their 

only     daughter — then     recently     married.       An     old 

servant  remained  on  the  farm  as  housekeeper  for  the 

boys. 

William  was  now  about  thirty-five  years  of  age — 
his  brother,  James,  fifteen  years  younger.  William,  as 
a  young  man,  had  retained  his  old  studious  ways,  and, 
apparently,  his  books  supplied  sufficiently  his  need  for 
sympathy  and  companionship ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  good  matches  obligingly  arranged  for  him  by 
his  friends,  and  notwithstanding  the  innocent  advances 
of  not  unwilling  country  girls,  he  remained  a  bachelor. 
When  the  farm  came  into  his  and  his  young  brother's 
hands,  the  old  interest  in  him  as  a  marriageable  man 
revived.  Friends  and  acquaintances  over  a  wide  area, 
concluding  that  now,  his  sister  married,  and  his  father 
and  mother  away,  he  needed  a  woman  to  look  after  him, 
found  four  or  five  eligible  spinsters,  all  qualified  to  do 
honour  to  the  position  of  Mrs.  Saunderson,  and  all, 
possibly,  willing.  But  to  all  hints,  suggestions,  state- 
ments direct  and  indirect  on  the  subject  of  a  helpmeet, 
William  had  an  unresponsive  ear.  He  brought  new 
ideas  to  work  in  the  land,  and  quickly  made  his  farm 
a  model  one,  and  more  remunerative  than  ever  it  had 
been  under  his  father,  but  he  continued  to  love  books 
more  than  the  young  women  of  his  circle.  Then 
they  set  him  down  as  proud — he  thought  himself 
above  the  common  herd,  and  therefore  would  not 
marry  one  of  them — and,  gradually,  old  and  young 
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women  came  to  let  him  alone  as  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor. 

He  was  nearly  forty  years  old,  and  his  brother 
twenty-five,  when  Anna  Gordon  came  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and,  in 
early  orphanhood,  had  been  taken  by  an  aunt  and 
brought  up  to  town  life  and  ways.  Her  aunt,  dying, 
and  with  her  the  annuity  on  which  she  lived  and 
supported  her  niece,  Anna  returned  to  the  country, 
very  unwillingly,  it  was  stated,  to  make  her  home  for 
a  while  with  her  only  remaining  relative,  a  married 
sister.  She  had  that  kind  of  prettiness  which  is  not 
beauty,  but  its  poor  relation — a  certain  heaviness  of 
jaw,  and  some  uncertainties  in  what  should  have  been 
the  perfect  curve  of  the  young  cheek,  indicated  lines 
of  future  development.  Something  that  had  fought 
and  conquered  the  animal  in  ancestor  or  ancestress 
had  leaped  generations,  and  showed  its  presence  in 
the  fine  outline  of  the  nose  and  in  the  forehead's  lines 
above  the  eyes,  but  one  did  not  need  to  be  phrenologist 
to  see  that  it  was  gradually  succumbing  to  a  lower 
power.  There  was  that  in  her  mental  features  which 
corresponded  with  the  physical :  a  quickness  of  appre- 
hension which  made  the  maids-  of  the  district  appear 
dull  in  comparison,  a  volubility  of  expression  which 
showed  them  stolid ;  but  the  quick  soil  was  shallow 
and  grew  no  sweet  grain  of  high  resolve. 

But  it  was  her  favourable  qualities  which  made  first 
impressions,  and,  by  the  time  the  real  woman  appeared, 
William  had  replaced  her  by  a  perfect  creature  of  his 
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own  romantic  imagination.  For  William,  the  silent 
and  strong,  had  met  his  fate,  and  he  who,  erewhile, 
loved  only  to  find  high  thoughts  on  printed  page,  now 
read  with  love  a  living  page,  and,  alas !  read  into  it 
what  was  not  there. 

The  whole  country  was  full  of  the  subject  of 
William's  conquest.  Many  were  the  admirers  and 
suitors  who  were  attracted  by  Anna's  showy  beauty, 
her  modish  dress,  and  accent  of  the  town,  but 
she  discarded  them  all  when  William's  attentions 
became  unmistakable.  Some  there  were  much  more 
to  her  taste  than  the  studious  William — one,  some- 
what unsteady,  who,  on  her  engagement,  said  she  had 
broken  his  heart,  and  went  off  straightway  and 
enlisted ;  but  it  flattered  her  vanity  to  have  made 
the  best  match  of  the  country,  and  to  have  brought 
to  her  feet  one  who  had  resisted,  for  so  long, 
the  match-making  activities  of  friends  and  relations. 
The  instinct  of  the  old  women  among  these  was  not 
at  fault  when  they  forecast  trouble,  but  not  even  they 
who  spoke  slightingly  of  the  bride-to-be  as  "nae  wife  for 
William  Saunderson,"  or  "  a  bit  o'  pottery  that  thinks 
itsel'  chaney,"  ever  dreamed  of  the  manner  in  which 
trouble  was  destined  to  come. 

James  said  that,  from  the  first,  he  discerned  her 
lack  of  fineness,  saw  selfishness  outcropping  specious 
good  nature,  and  saw  what  common  material  lay 
beneath  the  thin  veneer  of  refinement.  Anna  had 
penetration  enough  to  find  the  estimate  of  her  which 
James  had  formed,  and  scarcely  made  attempt  to 
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conceal  her  dislike  for  her  future  brother-in-law.  On 
the  very  day  on  which  William  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife  she  exacted  a  promise  that  the  farming  partnership 
should  be  dissolved,  and  that  James  should  shift  for 
himself.  The  land  had  been  left  to  the  brothers  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to  farm  the  whole  in 
partnership  and  divide  the  profits  in  certain  propor- 
tions, or  to  divide  the  land  in  these  proportions  and 
farm  separately.  William  had  not  anticipated  such  a 
request,  and  was  sorry  that  it  should  be  made ;  but 
he  made  allowances,  as  he  came  soon  to  do  daily, 
saying  that  it  was  natural  for  Anna  to  wish  to  be 
mistress  in  her  own  house,  and  promised.  James 
raised  no  difficulty;  he  was  thinking  of  laying  a 
hearth  for  himself  and  another,  and  there  were  friends 
near  by  with  whom  he  could  stay  until  this  should 
be  accomplished. 

The  wedding  took  place.  William  thought  he  had 
married  a  goddess,  or  the  making  of  one,  and  he  set 
her,  as  he  thought,  for  ever  on  the  pedestal  of  his 
love.  The  world  knew  that  he  had  married  a  very 
common  woman  who  would  not  stay  for  long  on  her 
pedestal. 

And  she  did  step  down  often,  and  on  trumpery 
occasions.  On  the  second  day  after  the  home-coming, 
James  not  yet  having  taken  his  departure,  William 
wished  to  take  his  wife  the  round  of  his  favourite  spots 
in  house  and  field,  promising  to  himself  much  pleasure, 
and  expecting  perhaps  from  Anna  much  eager  and 
loving  demonstration  of  interest  in  places  and  things 
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which  had  gone  to  the  making  of  her  husband.  James, 
by  his  brother's  request,  accompanied  the  pair.  The 
first  place  visited,  an  old  cart-shed  with  a  roof  of  peat — 
where  the  dreamer  had  dreamed  dreams — the  lady  did 
not  even  enter,  contenting  herself  with  a  look  in  from 
the  gate,  and  nods  in  response  to  her  husband's  tales 
and  explanations.  She  was  disappointing  again  at 
the  next  stage,  under  the  shade  of  three  magnificent 
sycamore-trees,  among  the  spreading  branches  of  which 
her  husband,  and  later  his  brother,  had  climbed, 
made  nests  in  which  to  learn  lessons,  and  generally,  as 
healthy  boys,  had  known  much  gallant  adventure. 
Here  she  was  so  palpably  bored  that  William 
said  to  his  brother  that  it  was  foolish  to  expect  a 
girl  to  be  interested  in  the  climbing  antics  of 
boys,  and  proposed  that  they  should  next  visit  the 
workshop. 

The  house  was,  in  the  main,  of  one  story,  but  at 
one  point,  near,  but  not  at  the  end  of  the  long  build- 
ing, it  shot  upward  into  a  second  story  with  high- 
pitched  roof  of  thatch.  The  early  settler,  whose  erection 
it  was,  had  in  memory  the  steep  crow-stepped  gables 
of  a  high  house  in  old  Scotland,  and  as  far  as  means 
and  materials  permitted,  reproduced  in  the  new  land 
the  house- form  of  the  old.  He  could  not  have,  or 
afford,  cut  stone,  and  so  he  abandoned  the  crow-steps ; 
he  could  not  have  the  slate  of  the  old  country,  and 
so  he  used  thatch  ;  but  in  the  outline  of  his  high  story 
he  had  something  by  which  to  remember  Scotland. 
A  wide  chimney  crept  outside  the  gable  and  far  beyond 
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the  thatch,  and  beside  it  was  the  narrow  four-paned 
window  which,  anciently,  was  the  sole  light-giver  to 
the  single  room  of  the  second  story.  Inside,  the 
walls  were  plastered  but  the  room  was  unceiled — the 
great  beams  of  the  heavy  roof  lost  themselves  in  the 
darkness  overhead.  On  one  of  them  was  cut  in  a  deep, 
thin  letter— 

I.  KEN 

1632, 

which  had  given  rise  to  the  story  that  the  house 
had  been  built  by  a  man  called  Isaac  Ken,  or  James 
Ken.  William  believed  the  words  to  be  a  motto — they 
were  in  English  "  I  know,"  but  all  his  researches  failed 
to  make  clear  the  name  of  the  builder,  or  the  force 
or  meaning  of  his  motto.  The  room  had  now  more 
light  than  formerly,  for  William's  father,  in  turning 
the  room  into  a  workshop  for  his  boys,  had  constructed 
a  low,  broad,  dormer  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
roof. 

William  pointed  out  to  his  bride  the  old  inscription, 
and  told  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to  find  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  builder.  He  showed  her  boyish  construc- 
tions— boats,  tools,  furniture — some  of  them  on  too 
ambitious  a  scale  for  the  boy,  and  destined  never  to 
be  completed.  Through  all,  Anna  stood  at  one  spot 
near  the  door,  nodding  her  acknowledgments,  and  when 
William  asked  his  brother  to  show  her  the  lathe  at 
work,  she  said  she  could  see  it  from  where  she  stood, 
and  remained  immovable.  Even  when  William  went 
to  the  old  window,  and  began  to  describe  what  it 
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had  been  to  him  in  romantic  boyhood,  and  what 
castles  in  the  air  it  had  opened  on  for  him,  she  did 
not  move  until  he  called  her  to  come  and  look  at 
the  picture  of  wood,  and  hill,  and  sea,  and  sky,  which 
the  old  window  framed. 

Had  she  been  the  true  goddess,  she  would  have 
clasped  her  hands  lightly  on  his  shoulder  and  looked 
into  his  eyes,  and  forth  from  the  deep  wells  of  her  own 
would  have  poured  a  flood  of  speech  soundless,  which, 
in  a  moment,  would  have  told  him  what  a  scribe  would 
not  write  in  months  and  years.  And  then  she  would 
have  kissed  her  husband,  and  when  her  lips  parted, 
the  voice  issuing  would  have  said,  "  Tell  me  now,  what 
ye  saw  in  the  old  days,  when  ye  looked  from  this 
window  eastward." 

The  actual  Anna  looked  at  some  ash-trees  hard 
by  and  said  that  she  would  like  to  cut  them  down. 
Then  she  returned  to  her  waiting  attitude  near  the 
door. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,"  whispered  James  to  her  as 
she  passed,  "  look  as  if  you  had  some  interest  in  the 
man  or  the  place." 

"  For  goodness'  sake,"  said  the  lady  aloud,  "  let  us 
get  downstairs  out  of  this  dreary  old  loft." 

She  moved  to  the  door  as  she  spoke,  followed  silently 
by  the  two  men.  And  the  goddess  was  off  her  pedestal 
for  one  full  half-hour. 

James  left  on  the  day  following,  and  matters  improved. 
Freed  from  the  presence  of  one  whom  she  disliked, 
Anna  had  less  cause  for  offence,  and  offended  less. 
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She  could  not  but  be  gratified  by  the  respect  shown 
to  her  as  her  husband's  wife,  and,  provided  she  got 
her  own  way,  she  was  willing  to  stay  on  her  pedestal. 
In  all  things  unimportant  William  gave  way,  pleading 
to  himself  her  youth ;  but  sometimes  she  asked  for 
what  he  could  not  or  would  not  grant,  as  when  she 
wished  him  to  pull  down  the  old  house  and  to  build 
near  the  road  a  new  one  like  James  Miskimmin's,  which 
had  a  bay-window — a  peculiarly  hideous  construction. 
This  time  the  goddess  remained  on  the  ground  for 
quite  a  whole  day. 

But,  on  the  whole,  William  believed  that  his  attempt 
to  educate  a  loved  woman  was  not  going  to  prove  a 
failure.  True,  she  had  lack-lustre  eyes,  sometimes, 
when  he  tried  to  raise  talk  with  her  above  the  level  of 
gossip ;  true,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  half-stifled 
yawn  as  he  read  to  her  from  the  books  he  thought 
to  be  treasures  ;  yet  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  indica- 
tions of  dissatisfaction  with  her  attainments,  and  of 
desire  to  fit  herself  to  be  her  husband's  companion, 
and  he  was  not  altogether  unhappy. 

They  were  three  months  married  when  there  came 
a  parting  which  should  have  deepened  her  affections 
and  sympathies.  The  brothers  had  news  of  the  sudden 
and  alarming  illness  of  their  mother,  and  of  her  desire 
to  see  them.  Their  father  was,  at  this  time,  dead,  and 
since  his  death  their  mother  had  craved  frequent  sight 
of  her  boys,  especially  of  the  elder,  on  whom  she 
leaned.  The  brothers  started  immediately,  and  in  the 
evening  James  returned  with  a  message  for  Anna 
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that  the  sick  woman  would  not  bear  her  elder  son 
to  leave  her,  and  that  the  doctor  had  declared  it 
essential  for  his  parent's  ease  of  mind,  and  possible 
recovery,  that  William  should  remain.  Anna  grumbled, 
affected  to  believe  that  there  was  no  real  need  for 
his  absence,  and  told  James  that  if  her  husband  had 
as  much  consideration  for  her  as  for  other  people  he 
would  not  stay  from  home.  Why  could  not  James 
stay,  and  allow  his  brother  to  come  home  ?  And  when 
James  said  that  his  mother  naturally  wished  for  the 
presence  of  her  elder  son,  she  declared  that  to  be 
no  reason  at  all.  A  letter  from  William  to  his  wife 
arrived  in  the  morning  by  post — he  regretted  the 
necessity  to  remain  at  his  mother's  bedside,  and  assumed 
her  sympathy.  But  she  allowed  James,  who  called  and 
who  was  returning  to  his  mother,  to  leave  without  any 
message  for  her  husband. 

Days  went  by  in  which  the  sick  woman  lay, 
apparently,  at  the  point  of  death.  Even  the  younger 
brother  had  to  remain  for  nights  in  succession.  In  the 
second  week  an  improvement  took  place,  and  he  was 
able  to  return  nightly,  and  to  attend  to  farm  business 
for  a  short  time  in  the  morning.  Meanwhile  William 
wrote  most  affectionate  letters  nightly  to  his  wife, 
receiving  only  two  short,  unsympathetic  notes  in  return, 
in  one  of  which  Anna  told  her  husband  that  she  hoped 
he  remembered  he  had  a  wife  as  well  as  a  mother.  He 
was  hurt,  but  began  immediately  to  re-create  his  god- 
dess— it  was  only  an  unfortunate  expression — she  had 
never  been  in  a  position  requiring  much  writing  of 
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letters,  and  found  it  difficult.  James  was  troubled,  on 
his  frequent  home  journeys,  by  stories  of  Anna's  indis- 
cretions. The  ne'er-do-well,  who  had  enlisted  six 
months  ago,  was  home  on  leave,  and  swaggered  it 
mightily  in  his  new  uniform.  He  visited  Anna  daily, 
and  with  distress  and  displeasure  her  old  servant  saw 
her  mistress  willing  to  "go  gallivantin'"  along  roads 
and  lanes  with  the  showy  undesirable  ;  and  when  she 
ventured  a  faint  remonstrance  she  was  told  to  keep  her 
place.  "  If,"  said  her  mistress,  "  my  husband  likes  to 
stay  away  a  fortnight,  am  I  not  to  speak  to  a  soul  ?  " 
James  went  straight  to  the  offender  and  asked  him  to 
keep  away  from  his  brother's  house,  and  was  told  by 
the  soldier  that  he  would  speak  to  anyone  he  liked,  and 
who  liked  him  ;  if  he  had  a  wife  he  would  not  leave  her 
shut  up  with  an  old  woman  for  a  fortnight.  With 
feelings  of  relief  James  found,  next  day,  that  his 
mother's  health  had  so  much  improved  that  the  doctor 
would  allow  his  brother  to  leave  on  Saturday ;  it  was 
then  Thursday,  and  James,  who  had  no  one  to  nurse 
wrath  at  home  for  him,  decided  to  wait,  do  some 
marketing,  and  return  with  his  brother.  William  wrote 
to  his  wife  telling  the  time  of  intended  arrival  at  the 
railway  station,  which  was  about  three  miles  from 
their  home. 

On  Saturday  morning  William  was  in  highest  spirits. 
The  sick  woman,  continuing  to  improve,  had  ceased  to 
be  querulous,  and  had  given  him  a  kindly  message  for 
her  daughter-in-law.  He  took  with  him  his  brother  to 
buy  a  gift  for  Anna. 
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It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  led  the  way 
to  a  book-shop.  There  he  bought  a  dainty  little  volume 
of  poems,  in  soft  leather  cover,  and,  borrowing 
a  pen  from  the  bookseller,  he  wrote  on  the  title 
page  :— 

ANNA. 

My  Love  is  my  Life. 
WILLIAM. 

"  I  think  your  wife's  not  much  gone  on  books,"  said 
James,  awkwardly,  when  they  were  again  in  the  street. 
"  I  would  get  her  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  something  of 
that  sort." 

William's  hand  came  down  with  appreciation  on  his 
brother's  shoulder.  "  Right,  James,"  said  he,  "  she  shall 
have  ribbons  too,"  and  they  turned  into  a  draper's 
shop. 

When  they  were  again  in  the  street  with  a  second 
packet,  they  found  themselves  close  to  a  jeweller's 
window,  and  must  needs  look  at  its  sparkling  contents. 
Anna's  delight  in  jewels  came  to  William's  mind,  and  a 
great  wave  of  pity  and  love  for  her  swept  through  his 
heart.  He  saw  her  as  the  perfect  woman  she  must 
become.  This  was  their  first  parting.  The  book  and  the 
ribbons  made  a  mean  gift — he  would  delight  her  heart 
with  a  jewel,  and  it  should  be  as  good  as  brilliant. 
And  so  he  bought  her  a  ring  with  diamonds,  using  all 
the  money  he  had  with  him  and  borrowing  from  his 
brother  to  make  up  the  cost.  And,  romantic  soul  that 
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he  was,  he  would  have  something  inscribed  on  the 
inside  of  the  ring  and  settled  on 

•  W   AND   A,   OUR  •  FIRST  •  PARTING  • 

which  the  jeweller  promised  should  be  cut  within 
an  hour. 

"Well,  you  have  got  her  something  worth  looking  at 
now,"  said  James,  "  but  you  have  cleared  me  out — I 
really  believe  I  have  not  left  what  will  pay  our  train 
fares." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  walk,"  said  William.  "  What  are  ten 
miles  to  you  and  me  ?  and  I  need  a  stretch  after  having 
been  indoors  for  so  long.  We  will  start  when  we  get 
the  ring,  and  be  at  the  station  as  soon  as  the  train.  I 
did  not  tell  Anna  to  meet  us,  but  she  is  sure  to  be  there 
with  the  trap;  and  won't  she  be  surprised  when  we 
walk  up  to  the  station  before  the  train  arrives,  and  tell 
her  that  we  have  walked  to  save  train  fare !  She  shall 
have  her  gifts  in  the  order  in  which  I  bought  them." 

All  along  the  road  William  was  elated,  whistling 
snatches  of  old  airs,  singing,  and  talking  like  a  boy  on 
his  way  home  for  the  holidays.  James  hoped  that  no 
word  of  the  soldier's  attentions  would  reach  his  brother's 
ears,  and  was  happy  in  thinking  that  the  kindness  of  the 
husband  would  overcome  the  folly  of  the  weak  and 
wayward  wife. 

They  reached  the  station  after  a  seven  mile  walk 
which  seemed  short  to  both,  but,  as  they  turned  in  from 
the  road,  the  familiar  pony  and  trap  were  not  to  be 
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seen,  nor  had  they  arrived  when  the  train  came  in 
later. 

The  pony  had  gone  lame — so  William  accounted  for 
the  disappointment ;  Anna,  herself,  would  meet  them  at 
the  top  of  Bell's  Hill,  a  long  rise  in  the  road,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  fine  stretch  of  coast  could  be  seen.  It 
was  a  favourite  walk  with  William  and  Anna  in  the 
courting  days,  and  there  Anna  would  be  sure  to  meet 
them.  But  no  figure  showed  against  the  sky  when 
they  breasted  the  long  hill ;  the  white  handkerchief  did 
not  show  against  the  little  group  of  trees  which  crowned 
the  height. 

"She  will  be  at  our  own  hill ;  she  will  come  across 
the  fields.  If  the  pony  went  lame  suddenly  she  could 
not  have  had  time  to  reach  Bell's  Hill,"  said  William, 
"  I  should  have  known  that."  But  he  was,  evi- 
dently, uneasy,  and  the  spring  had  gone  out  of  his 
step. 

The  last  hill  was  topped,  but  nowhere  appeared  the 
white  figure  waiting.  She  was,  perhaps,  at  the  corner, 
where  the  road,  half  public  lane,  half  private  avenue, 
turned  farmwards  from  the  main  road.  The  corner 
was  turned — the  welcoming  figure  was  not  there. 

They  were  now  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
house,  on  a  gently  rising  road  which  it  was  William's 
pride  to  keep  in  perfect  order.  An  old  woman 
appeared  in  front,  and  coming  to  them,  but  she 
stopped  unaccountably,  opened  a  field  gate  and 
entered.  William  called  and  raised  his  hand — he  was 
longing  for  speech  with  some  one  of  the  neighbourhood, 
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but  the  old  woman  pursued  her  way  across  the  field. 
Then,  flinging  her  black-stockinged  legs  with  a  healthy 
child's  abandon,  came  Maisie  Stewart,  a  girl  of  twelve, 
and  a  special  favourite  with  William.  Mentally  his 
arms  went  round  the  child,  and  he  kissed  her.  Had  she 
kept  her  course  the  real  embrace  would  have  followed 
the  imagined,  but  when  she  caught  sight  of  the  two 
men,  the  child  stopped  as  if  frightened,  and  then  turned 
and  fled. 

"  What's  wrong  with  the  child  ? "  said  William, 
"  what's  wrong  with  everything  ?  I  feel  as  if  the  sun 
had  suddenly  gone  down  in  the  morning." 

Another  figure  appeared  in  front.  It  was  that  of  an 
old  man  of  the  labouring  class,  well  known  to  the 
brothers.  Evidently  he  had  recognized  them,  and, 
evidently,  he  was  not  going  to  turn  or  bolt  through  the 
hedge.  On  he  came,  arms  hanging,  fists  clenched,  with 
a  low  left  shoulder,  and  a  lurch  to  the  left  at  every  step. 
There  is  that  on  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  news,  and 
bad  news,  which  advertises  the  fact ;  and  Jamie 
Warren's  face  showed,  in  addition,  a  sense  of  import- 
ance in  being  the  first  to  convey  the  ill  news,  and  that 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  men  derive  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  friends.  The  two  men  were,  for  the 
moment,  thinking  as  one ;  in  the  narrowing  yards  of 
interval  they  read  the  old  man's  face,  and  he  knew  that 
they  saw  and  understood  ;  in  tense  states  of  mind  it  is 
possible  to  dispense  with  words.  As  the  pace  slackened 
for  the  meeting,  as  it  would  have  done,  unconsciously, 
for  the  passing  of  the  time  of  day,  no  word  came  from 
19 
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the  lips  of  the  brothers,  nevertheless  a  question  passed 

from  brains  to  brain,  and  it  was  answered. 

"  She's  awa'  wi'  the  sodger,"  the  old  man  said. 

James  instinctively  gripped  his  brother's  arm.  If  the 
movement  was  intended  to  keep  him  from  falling,  the 
action  was  unnecessary.  William  stood  stiff  and 
straight,  but  his  face  went  ashen  grey.  The  old  man 
looked,  and  what  he  saw  made  him  move  away  quietly, 
without  another  word.  No  sound  came  from  William, 
and  when  his  brother  took  him  by  the  hand  and  drew 
him  home,  his  step  was  as  that  of  one  who  follows  a 
hearse. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  old  Betty,  the  servant, 
lost  control  of  herself.  She  screamed,  flew  back  to  the 
kitchen,  and  then  returned  to  the  door,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  crying  "  O  that  I  should  live  to  see  this  day  !  " 
James  hurriedly  left  his  brother.  "  Don't  make  it  harder 
for  him  than  you  can  help,"  he  said,  dragging  her  away, 
and  closing  doors  behind  her  to  drown  the  sound  of  her 
wailing.  William  allowed  his  brother  to  remove  his 
coat  and  hat ;  all  that  day  and  the  next  he  sat  quiet 
and  silent,  speaking  only  to  answer  his  brother,  and 
eating  only  when  urged. 

But  on  Monday  he  began  to  put  together  material  for 
travelling,  and  on  that  evening,  after  a  half-hour's 
business  talk,  and  the  signing  of  some  papers  with  his 
brother  at  his  solicitor's  office  in  town,  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  his 
mother  as  she  could  bear  the  news,  he  left  his  home, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  the  life  which  was  to  have 
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been  lived  under  an  Antrim  roof  was  passed  in  France, 
in  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico,  in 
South  America.  He  retained  an  interest  in  the  farm, 
and  it  was  understood  that  business  in  which  he  engaged 
abroad  had  proved  very  successful. 

The  soldier  tired  soon  of  his  conquest,  and  a  very 
few  months  saw  the  discarded  Anna  left  penniless  at 
Glasgow.  Fortunately  for  her  she  had  there  distant 
relations  who  were  willing  to  take  her  in,  and  from 
there  she  wrote  a  penitent  letter  to  her  husband.  The 
reply  from  her  brother-in-law  was  not  sympathetic ;  it 
informed  her  that  her  husband,  before  leaving  the 
country,  had  provided  for  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  her  act,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  her 
decent  maintenance  would  be  at  her  service  as  long 
as  he — James — had  knowledge  of  satisfactory  conduct. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  friends  with  whom  she 
had  taken  refuge  were  willing  to  keep  her.  The 
payment  was  made  for  twenty-five  years,  and  when 
news  of  his  wife's  death,  and  the  closing  of  the 
account,  reached  William  at  Rio,  he  settled  his  affairs 
and  came  back  to  the  old  country. 

He  was  now  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  climate  and 
sorrow  had  made  him  look  older,  and  long  loneliness 
in  strange  lands  had  made  him  a  silent  man.  James 
who  had  long  looked  for  and  hoped  for  his  brother's 
return,  had  built  a  new  house  fit  for  his  growing 
family,  and  near  to  the  old,  so  that  William  was  able 
to  re-enter,  at  once,  the  home  of  his  youth.  He 
remodelled  the  ancient  kitchen  without  sacrificing  any 
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of  its  worthy  features.  Many  of  his  old  books  were 
there,  and  new  ones  arrived  unceasingly,  and  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  quaint  and  curious  things 
which  he  had  gathered  in  exile.  To  house  them, 
cases  and  frames  and  shelves  were  needed,  and  the 
old  workshop  under  the  beams  was  reopened,  with 
tools  to  replace  the  lost  or  broken,  and  the  old  walls 
knew  again  the  shaving  sound  of  plane,  the  scrunch 
of  chisel,  the  whirr  of  the  old  lathe,  and — sometimes 
— the  whistle  of  the  old  workman.  Only  the  soul 
that,  of  old  time,  knew  what  glories  were  seen  from 
the  east  window,  was  dead. 

The  tragedy  of  his  life  had  not  soured  him.  He 
came  back  full  of  gentleness  and  kindness — kind  even 
to  the  unthankful.  But  he  came  back  sad  and  silent, 
and  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  when,  with  the  sad 
look  in  his  face,  came  that  of  a  wounded  or  hunted 
thing.  That  was  ten  years  before  eleven-year-old's 
experiences  here  chronicled,  and  thanks  to  the  com- 
panionship of  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  and  of 
their  children,  especially  the  youngest  girl,  and  to  the 
gradual  reknitting  of  old  threads  of  companionship, 
a  certain  measure  of  peace  and  happiness  re-entered 
life,  and  the  sad  fits  appeared  at  longer  and  longer 
intervals.  Rhona,  as  she  grew,  came  to  an  astonishing 
knowledge  of  her  uncle's  character  and  needs,  and 
constituted  herself  his  champion  against  distress.  God 
bless  the  child  !  Before  any  one  else  she  discerned 
the  signs  of  sorrow  and  engaged  the  adversary.  With 
loving  arms  around  him,  and  with  infinite  wisdom, 
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she  claimed  attention  by  look,  or  question,  or  story, 
allured  to  healing  place  or  subject,  and  ceased  not 
her  charming  until  she  saw  on  the  thin,  transparent 
face  the  look  of  peace  return. 

The  suffering  of  this  man  was  for  the  healing  of 
many.  No  one  sought  of  him  advice  or  sympathy 
in  vain,  and,  with  discretion,  he  gave  of  his  substance. 
The  great  Verulam,  discoursing,  saith,  "  There  is  in 
man's  nature  a  secret  inclination  and  motion  towards 
love  of  others,  which,  if  it  be  not  spent  upon  some 
one  .  .  .  doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards  many, 
and  maketh  men  humane  and  charitable ;  as  it  is 
seen  sometime  in  friars." 

And  so  it  fell  out  with  William  Saunderson. 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE   WADDIN'   O'   JAMIE 


"It  argued  ill 

When  both  were  poor,  they  thought 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer  still ; 
Year  after  year,  with  savings  long  laid  by, 
They  bought  the  future  dwelling's  full  supply." 

CRABBE,  The  Parish  Register,  II. 


ONE  colossal  joke  stands  at  the  credit  of  the 
man  of  freckled  face,  good  heart  and  simple 
mind.  By  this  astonishingly  humorous  conception 
it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  said  Jamie  would 
marry  before  the  end  of  the  summer  to  "pleesure" 
the  Boy,  to  marry,  purely  and  simply,  that  there 
might  be  bonfires,  and  those  products  of  excitement 
in  country  minds  known  as  "larks"  and  that  the 
Boy  should  thereby  be  "  divarted."  With  much  facial 
contortion,  and  sore  travail  of  words,  he  expressed 
the  ideas  that  the  matter  would  have  to  be  faced, 
that  there  was  no  escape  possible,  that  it  would  not 
do  to  send  the  boy  away  without  a  bit  of  fun,  that 
he  would  see  it  through,  that  the  thing  had  got  to 
278 
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be  done ;  and  I  never  could  be  long  in  his  company, 
others  being  present,  without  hearing  the  story  of 
the  great  sacrifice  he  had  agreed  to  make  for  my 
amusement. 

The  real  facts  were  that  Jamie  had  been  "  promised  " 
for  a  period  that  seemed  very  long  to  eleven-year-old 
— four  years,  and  that  the  removal  of  an  old  woman 
to  town,  there  to  be  cared  for  by  relatives,  had  made 
available  a  little  one-roomed,  thatched  cottage,  in 
which  Jamie,  assisted  by  the  mistress  and  friendly 
neighbours,  had  effected  many  small  repairs  and 
improvements.  The  bride-to-be,  Jamie's  senior  by 
five  years,  worked  in  the  fields  as  a  farm-hand, 
planting  potatoes,  making  hay,  thinning  turnips, 
pulling  and  spreading  flax  ;  a  woman  worn  thin  by 
toil  and  bronzed  by  exposure,  but  with  a  "  nice " 
face  and  a  good  reputation  for  "  dacency " — that 
comprehensive  term,  which,  in  the  understanding 
of  country  folks,  includes  the  whole  circle  of  the 
virtues. 

The  day  for  the  consummation  of  the  great  joke 
had  arrived — Jamie's  wedding-day.  On  the  next  day 
the  Boy  was  to  return  to  town  life,  and  the  severer 
studies  of  the  town  scholar.  Jamie  represented  that 
the  date  had  been  fixed  in  order  to  bring  the  fes- 
tivities within  my  stay  ;  the  truth  being  that  my 
departure  had  been  delayed  in  order  that  I  might 
know  the  giddy  excitements  of  a  country  wedding. 
It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  lived  the 
real  country  life  to  understand  how  high,  and  broad, 
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and  deep  in  it  is  the  interest  which  the  marriage  of 
poor,  simple,  and  well-thought-of  souls  may  excite. 

The  air  was  electrical  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  bridegroom,  as  has  been  stated  already,  "slept 
in " — his  bedroom  being  a  loft  reached  from  the 
outside  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  He  was,  of  course, 
relieved  from  duty  on  his  wedding-day,  and  did  not 
appear  until  breakfast-time.  But  from  five  o'clock 
onward,  as  long  as  any  of  his  fellow  men- workers 
were  about  the  premises,  the  steps  were  not  long 
without  an  ascending  or  descending  tormentor.  One 
after  another  banged,  hammered,  and  rattled  at  the 
poor  man's  door,  refusing  to  depart  until  a  despairing 
"  What's  the  maitter  ? "  would  be  heard,  and  then  a 
message  would  be  shouted  through  the  keyhole  that 
Jane  had  changed  her  mind,  had  sent  word  that  he 
needn't  bother  to  go  to  the  meeting-house  for  she 
wouldn't  be  there,  that  there  was  a  policeman  look- 
ing for  him,  that  his  mother  had  arrived  to  take 
him  "oot  o'  hairm's  way,"  and,  greatest  joke  of  all — 
that  his  house  had  been  stolen  in  the  night,  and 
everything  carried  off  but  the  garden.  All  these 
good  things  were  performed  in  view,  or  hearing,  of 
the  maids,  or  were  told  to  them,  with  embellishments, 
in  the  kitchen,  where  store  of  old  shoes  was  being 
accumulated  to  speed,  later,  the  parting  bridegroom. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  wail  of  a  weeping  infant  was 
heard  in  the  close,  or  wide  space,  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  at  least  thirty 
children  were  present.  Many  were  mere  infants, 
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mothered  by  sisters  not  greatly  their  superiors  in  age  ; 
and  these,  cumbered  by  their  charges,  handled  the  babes 
so  roughly  that  the  noise  of  weeping  sounded  from  every 
quarter  of  the  premises.  At  half-past  nine  appeared 
Jim  Barr,  and  with  his  advent  the  childish  rabble,  noisy 
and  disorderly,  changed  to  a  company  ordered  and 
peaceful.  Here  was  proof  that  the  leader  is  born,  not 
made,  that  the  dominating  mind  is  independent  of  learn- 
ing and  clothes.  Jim  had  certainly  less  book-learning 
than  any  of  the  boys  of  the  company  of  nearly  his  age, 
and  in  his  raiment  of  shirt,  vest,  and  trousers,  all  some- 
what ragged,  and  the  first  reduced  to  little  more  than 
sleeves  by  his  practice  of  looking  to  it  for  ship's  canvas, 
he  had  certainly  nothing  in  his  garb  to  induce  awe. 
Yet  within  five  minutes  he  had  ranged  the  whole  of  the 
girls  and  younger  of  the  boys  in  a  row  on  top  a  four  feet 
wall  surrounding  the  garden,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
house's  front  door.  He  first  helped  up  the  elder  girls, 
lifted  the  squalling  infants  and  small  boys  up  to  them, 
promising  these  latter  to  ask  the  mistress  for  "  pieces  " 
for  them,  and  satisfying  the  elders  by  agreeing  to  tell 
them  exactly  what  the  bridegroom  was  doing,  and  to 
warn  them  in  time  that  they  might  be  ready  to  start 
with  him  for  the  meeting-house,  for  it  was  the  intention 
of  this  company  to  follow  the  poor  man,  and  later  the 
married  pair,  in  all  their  movements  during  the  day, 
counting  on  the  expansiveness  of  mind  in  all  concerned 
to  provide  edibles  more  dainty  than  everyday  fare.  In 
the  case  of  the  boys  of  his  own  age  he  appealed  to  the 
military  instinct,  establishing  outposts,  with  the  duty  of 
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signalling  on  any  appearance  of  Jamie,  so  that  the  whole 
company  might  fall  in  promptly,  and  follow  the  hero  of 
the  day  in  his  dash  across  the  fields  to  the  old  meeting- 
house. It  was  believed  that  Jamie  would  try  to  elude 
his  followers,  and  Jim  placed  his  outposts  so  as  to 
command  every  avenue  by  which  the  poor  man  might 
escape,  and  arranged  for  each  the  nature  of  the  alarm. 
Then  he  got  a  short  ladder  and  placed  it  against  the 
wall  under  Jamie's  window,  ascending  to  make  an 
observation,  and  then  descending  to  run  round  the 
house,  calling  out  the  result  of  his  inspection  for  the 
information  of  the  long  line  of  children  roosting  on  the 
wall,  and  of  his  various  outposts.  He  succeeded  in 
procuring  from  the  mistress  an  order  for  slices  of  bread 
and  butter  for  the  small  fry;  it  was  enough  for  the 
bigger  boys  that  they  formed  part  of  a  military  system 
under  an  able  general. 

From  time  to  time  Jim  tumbled  down  his  ladder,  and, 
at  high  speed,  made  the  tour  of  his  forces  and  followers, 
reporting  progress  in  a  loud  voice  : — 

"  He  has  on  his  breeks,  and  is  weshin'  himsel',"  was 
the  first  report  to  come  through.  Report  number  two 
informed  the  forces — 

"  He  has  on  his  sark,  an's  pittin'  on  a  clane  neck."  I 

Later  came  the  news — 

"  He's  kamin'  his  heid,  an'  puttin'  ile  on  it." 

Still  later— 

"  He's  pittin'  on  a  rid  tie." 

A    final   observation    from   the   ladder   found  Jamie 

1  A  clean  neck — a  clean  collar. 
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completely  clothed  and  ready  to  descend.  Jim  dropped 
speedily — knocked  his  ladder  off  its  feet,  and  raced  his 
course  shouting — 

"  He  has  on  his  claes  an's  comin'  doon  frae  the  laft." 
He  insisted  that  the  outposts  should  remain  in 
position  after  Jamie's  entry  into  the  kitchen  to  exhibit 
himself,  lest  the  bridegroom  should  attempt  escape 
from  his  following  by  the  back  door,  and  so  through 
byre,  barn,  or  stables  to  the  road.  Himself  he  betook 
to  the  close  in  front,  and  gave  permission  to  the  roosting 
forces  to  descend,  a  permission  availed  of  too  promptly, 
for  the  elder  girls,  on  dropping,  pulled  their  charges  so 
hastily  from  their  perches  on  the  rough  stones,  that 
many  fat  legs  suffered  damage,  and  their  owners,  lifting 
up  their  voices  to  weep,  and  insisting  loudly  that  the 
places  of  their  scrapes  and  scratches  should  be  examined, 
the  air  suddenly  became  thick  with  sounds  of  lament  and 
wailing. 

Inside,  Jamie  bashfully  exhibited  himself  to  his 
mistress  and  her  servants  in  such  rig-out  as  had  never 
been  his  in  his  life  before.  Abundance  of  good  and 
simple  food,  and  a  comfortable  sleeping  place,  had 
been  enjoyed  ;  but  wages  were  low,  and  all  Jamie  had 
been  able  to  save  in  four  years,  after  assisting  his  mother, 
was  but  a  small  sum.  When  from  this  came  the 
necessary  purchases  for  his  cottage  furnishing,  what 
remained  was  insufficient  to  give  him  a  complete  outfit, 
and  he  and  Jane  had  wisely  decided  that  they  would  not 
go  into  debt.  And  so  it  came  about,  that,  on  his 
wedding-day,  Jamie  wore  his  field  boots,  carefully 
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blacked  and  greased,  and  that  the  trousers  to  be  worn 
for  the  ceremony  were  the  same  somewhat  short 
corduroys  that  had  seen  the  round  of  farm  labour  for 
full  four  seasons.  Higher  up  the  finery  commenced. 
Coat  and  vest,  second  hand,  had,  perhaps,  figured  at  one 
time  in  the  window  of  a  country-town  tailoring  establish- 
ment with  the  legend  attached  "  Fashionable  Morning 
Coat  and  Vest,  633. " — Jamie  had  bought  the  two  for 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  Fit  round  the  chest  was 
tolerable,  for  Jamie,  as  has  been  stated,  was,  in  trunk, 
not  largely  developed  ;  the  failure  appeared  in  the  arms, 
which  had  never  been  cut  for  limbs  of  such  abnormal 
length  as  were  Jamie's,  and  on  him  showed  a  lamentable 
deficit  in  covering  power.  He  had  bought  new  white 
worsted  gloves,  and  these,  with  the  best  intentions,  were 
unable  to  meet  the  coat  sleeves,  so  that  when  they  had 
finished,  and  before  the  sleeve  began,  were  bare  bits  of 
hairy,  freckled  arm.  And  the  sensation  of  wearing 
gloves  was  to  Jamie  so  new  and  strange,  that,  involun- 
tarily, thumb  and  fingers  tried  to  keep  away  from  each 
other  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  palms  bashfully 
turned  their  faces  backward.  Shirt,  collar,  and  tie  were 
new ;  the  tie's  vivid  red  harmonized  ill  with  the  freckled 
face  and  reddish  hair  above  it.  To  the  astonishment  of 
his  friends,  a  silk  hat  crowned  all.  Many  a  well-to-do 
farmer  lives  his  life  without  ever  having  a  chimney-pot 
hat  on  his  head,  and  that  poor  Jamie,  even  on  his 
wedding-day,  should  have  crowned  his  bizarre  equip- 
ment by  a  silk  hat,  gave  rise  to  much  astonishment. 
"  We  talked  it  ower,  me  and  Jane,  an'  we  thocht  that, 
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altho'  it's  a  bit  o'  money,  it's  a  mark  o'  dacency,  an'  its 
a  thing  a  body  hasn't  to  buy  again,"  he  explained, 
bashfully  turning  to  show  the  effect  from  all  sides. 

Tom,  who  was  to  be  best  man,  pretended  to  be  struck 
speechless.  He  circled  his  comrade  making  deprecating 
motions  with  his  hands,  then  sank  on  a  chair,  pretending 
to  feel  faint.  The  girls  had  to  know  what  the  outfit 
cost,  and  their  queries  elicited  the  information  that  the 
hat,  second  hand,  had  cost  eight  and  sixpence,  but  was 
supposed  to  be  worth  twenty-five  shillings.  The 
mistress  offered  her  congratulations  on  the  acquisition, 
but  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  laughing. 

Time  for  starting  had  arrived.  Jamie  had  nervously 
sidled  to  the  front  door,  and  knew  well  the  significance 
of  hands  behind  the  backs  of  his  friends.  To  help  him 
the  mistress  opened  the  door  herself,  and  said  "  Good 
luck "  as  Jamie  bolted  through.  The  yard-boy  lay  in 
wait  outside,  and  he  had  old  brogues  as  missiles  of 
good  fortune.  The  maids  followed  quick  with  shoes 
and  rice. 

To  protect  the  "mark  o'  dacency  "  Jamie  ducked,  and 
strode,  stooped,  across  the  courtyard,  holding  the  che- 
rished headgear  with  both  hands,  while  shoes  fired — 
gathered  and  refired — struck  him  from  all  quarters. 
Jim,  putting  his  fingers  in  his  mouth  at  the  moment  of 
Jamie's  appearance,  blew  a  long,  shrill  whistle,  freeing 
his  outposts  from  duty,  and  calling  them  to  the  front. 
These  made  an  instant  response  and  closed  in  round  the 
bridegroom,  flinging  up  their  heels  in  ecstasies  of  joy. 
The  girls'  start  was  not  so  regular  and  prompt.  The 
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young  children  resented  having  arms  dragged  from  their 
sockets  by  eager,  inconsiderate  sisters,  and  gave  tongue. 
One,  a  fat  boy,  had  received  on  the  side  of  his  head  one 
of  the  flying  lucky  shoes,  and  promptly  sat  down  and 
roared.  Of  no  avail  was  it  that  his  caretaker  shook  him, 
and  assured  him  that  he  was  "  naethin'  the  waur,"  and 
as  a  good  shaking,  with  the  question,  "  What's  a  cloot 
wi'  an'  auld  shoe  ? "  did  not  help  him  to  forget  his 
trouble,  the  girl  abandoned  all  hope  of  joining  the 
rapidly  moving  crowd,  and  slapped  the  hands  of  the 
cause  of  her  disappointment,  telling  him  that  she  would 
give  him  something  to  cry  for.  Jamie's  journey  was  as 
the  travel  of  a  comet,  having  at  one  part  of  its  orbit  a 
short,  compact  tail,  which  at  another  stage  thins  out  to 
one  of  great  length.  He  was  the  nucleus  of  a  compact 
body  as  he  left  the  courtyard ;  but  the  weaklings  and 
the  burdened-by-infants  gradually  fell  into  arrear,  so 
that  by  the  space  of  five  minutes  his  following  had 
thinned  and  lengthened  to  a  thing  of  two  hundred 
yards.  Some  of  the  bigger  girls  attempted  to  carry 
their  charges,  but  the  speed  of  the  procession  was  too 
great  for  such  burdening. 

The  hurrying  bridegroom  shed  half  of  his  uncom- 
fortable following  by  the  way.  Those  who  accomplished 
the  journey  made  such  noise  "  keeking "  at  the  aisle 
doors  that  the  Reverend  Josiah  threatened  to  come  out 
and  marry  some  of  them.  When  the  married  pair,  with 
their  best  man  and  bridesmaid,  left  the  church,  Jane  took 
her  husband's  arm,  held  with  the  hand  of  that  arm — 
the  fingers  still  refusing  to  consort — against  his  breast. 
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Tom,  with  the  bridesmaid,  a  buxom  damsel  with  very 
red  cheeks,  followed,  and  the  children  swarmed  round 
the  four.  From  every  cottage  on  the  way  came  a  good 
wife,  or  hobbled  an  old  man  or  woman,  to  shake  hands 
with  the  newly-wedded  and  to  wish  them  good  fortune. 
The  mistress  had  provided  the  wedding-dinner,  and 
presided  at  it ;  and  when  it  was  over  Jamie  and  his 
wife  started  alone  for  their  cottage,  there  to  build  their 
first  fire  on  its  hearth.  Jane's  employer,  a  small  farmer, 
had  cleared  his  barn  for  a  dance  and  games  in  the 
evening. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  with  my  aunt  to  visit  the  pair 
in  their  little  house.  Enough  of  the  festal  excitement 
remained  with  the  children  to  keep  them,  like  flies,  near 
the  new  homestead ;  the  boys  had  made  the  air  thick 
with  the  smoke  of  burning  whins,  the  girls  harassed 
the  poor  folks  by  standing  at  the  open  door  and  at  the 
window  looking  at  them.  Our  visit  was  not  expected, 
and  the  two  poor,  simple  souls  were  literally  beaming 
with  delight.  Jamie  hastily  donned  the  worsted  gloves, 
and  Jane  unpinned  and  let  down  her  wedding  dress. 
An  offer  of  tea  was  made  and  accepted.  One  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  glow  of  joy  through  the  tanned 
cheek  of  this  poor  serving  woman,  and  to  know 
that  it  was  the  joy  of  a  woman  who  had  come  into  her 
kingdom.  Jamie,  too,  had  changed.  He  was  awkward 
as  before,  and  blundered  in  execution  of  every  detail  of 
serving  the  little  feast ;  but  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  of  toil,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  use  the  words, 
"  my  wife "  and  "  my  home  "  ;  and  poor,  thin,  badly- 
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developed  creature  that  he  was,  a  dignity  that  he  had 
not  known  before  seemed  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  be- 
come him.  Five  pounds  would  have  paid  for  the  cottage 
furnishings  outside  the  gifts  of  well-wishers  ;  but  in  the 
whole  of  these  realms  there  was  not  on  that  day  a 
prouder,  happier  pair  than  this  poor  man  and  his 
bride. 

The  barn,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  evening  festivi- 
ties, was  a  windowless  structure,  with  a  door  in  the  side, 
and  a  large  outward-opening  gate  at  one  end  which, 
while  the  summer  evening  light  remained,  was  kept 
open.  Outside  in  the  warm  dusk  wandered  the  younger 
folk  in  couples,  making  occasion  for  prodigious  laughter 
out  of  very  small  wit ;  while  the  men  and  women  of 
mature  age  secured  seats  on  borrowed  school-house 
forms  round  the  walls.  Unsconced  candles  in  consider- 
able number  promised  light  after  nightfall,  the  placing 
of  them  being  by  the  simple  methed  of  warming  a  spot 
of  wall  by  candle-flame,  and  then  clapping  the  candle  to 
it  and  holding  until  the  tallow  stiffened.  It  may  be  that 
the  dancing  was  very  awkward,  the  fiddling  out  of  tune, 
the  jokes  hoary,  the  unaccompanied  singing  of  young 
country  men  and  maidens  atrocious,  the  conversation 
of  the  elders  the  smallest  of  small  talk,  bulked  by  "  ses 
I's,"  " ses  he's,"  and  "  ses  she's,"  to  far  from  legitimate 
needs.  But  joy  does  not  need  for  its  existence  a  graceful 
measured  movement,  exquisite  music,  sharp  wit,  and 
intellectual  converse  ;  in  any  gathering  with  intent  to 
be  happy  there  is  an  emanation  of  goodwill  that  is 
communicative  and  satisfying  though  the  talk  may  be 
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emptiness  or  foolishness.  Of  its  kind,  in  this  far-off 
barn-dance,  I  can  give  a  few  examples.  They  are  true 
to  type  if  not  exactly  true  to  fact. 


Robert  Martin  discovers  a  Mrs.  Brown,  whom  he  has  not 
seen  for  a  long  time.  He  grasps  hei  hand,  and 
shakes  it  impressively. 

Robert.  Mistress  Broon  —  Mistress  Broon  —  I  — 
hevn't — sot — een — on — ye — sin — the — wat — summer — 
o' — ten — year — ago.  An'  hoo  are  ye,  wumman  ?  Man, 
but  ye're  keepin'  yer  luks,  an'  you  three-an'-saxty. 

Mrs.  B.  Wheesht — we  git  auld  sune  enoo',  withoot 
talkin'  aboot  it ;  and,  forbye,  a'm  no'  saxty-three. 

Robert.  Wumman,  dear,  a  mind  parfitly  weel  yer 
mither  tellin'  me,  whin  a  wint  to  Misther  Baxter's,  that 
ye  wur  a  year  aulder  nor  me,  an'  a  was  saxteen  then, 
an'  a'm  twa-an-saxty  the  noo.  Wumman,  dear,  it's  lek 
yesterday  to  me,  an'  a  big,  strappin'  wench  ye  wor. 

Mrs.  B.     The  dear  forgie  ye,  Rabert  Martin. 


Mrs.  McClenaghan,  sitting  with  hands  clasped  across  an 
ample  presence.  To  her  comes  Mrs.  Macartney. 
Salutations  and  settlings. 

Mrs.  Macartney.  An'  hoo's  yer  second  dochter, 
Eliza  Ann  ? 

Mrs.  McClenaghan.  Och,  jist  dwamy.  As  white 
as  a  sheet,  an'  ye  wudn't  see  what  she  wud  ate.  She'll 
20 
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take  a  cup  o'  tay,   an'  she  leks  a  fresh  herrin' ;    but 

praties,    she    wudn't    ate    three    a    week,    an'   as    for 

bacon ! (Mrs,    McClenaghan   leans    back>   turns    up 

her  eyes,  raises  her  hands  and  lets  them  fall  on  her 
knees  to  indicate  Eliza  Ann's  hopeless  attitude  towards 
bacon, ,) 

Mrs.  Macartney.  Ye'll  be  gettin'  the  docther  in  to 
see  her. 

Mrs.  McClenaghan.  I'm  thinkin'  o'  axin'  Mrs. 
Moloney  to  proscribe.  Docthers,  indeed !  They  mak' 
their  money  too  aisy  for  me.  Pit  oot  yer  tongue.  Five 
shillin's.  (Mrs.  McC.  puts  forward  quickly  her  large 
open  palm  to  indicate  the  inordinate  greed  of  doctors?) 

Mrs.  Macartney.  But  they  wad  gie  her  a  bottle 
for  that. 

Mrs.  McClenaghan.  An'  weel  they  might.  An' 
wudn't  Mrs.  Moloney  tell  ye  hoo  to  make  wan  for 
saxpence?  Mrs.  Moloney  for  me. 

The  best  man,  Tom,  the  bridegroom's  fellow-worker, 
has  sung  "The  Braes  o'  Strathblane."  Pressed  for 
another  effort,  he  sings  "  Heather-bells  and  Daisies." 

"  The  daisy  is  a  lowland  lass, 

She's  plump  and  fair  to  see ; 
Low,  nestled  in  the  tindher  grass, 
Is  where  she  likes  to  be. 

Her  cheeks  are  healthy,  white  and  pink, 

Her  kirlle's  o'  the  green ; 
On  any  day  yc'll  find  a  blink 

O'  sunlight  in  her  een. 
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The  heather  is  a  Hieland  maid, 

She  climbs  the  mountains  wild ; 
Nae  wintry  blast  mak's  her  afraid, 

She's  Loneliness's  child. 

Not  hers  the  tints  o'  weakness  bred, 

Not  hers  the  daisy's  charms ; 
The  wind  has  made  her  rosy  red, 

The  sun  has  tann'd  her  arms. 

The  one's  to  love  when  things  gae  weel, 

Ane  one's  for  stormy  weather. 
It's  likin'  for  the  first  I  feel, 

It's  love  I've  for  the  heather." 

To  him  comes  along  Dick  Trumlin. 

Dick,  It's  a  nice  wee  sang.  Did  ye  compoge  it 
yerseP  ? 

Tom.  What  pit  that  in  yer  heid  ?  Cock  me  up 
for  a  compoger !  De'il  a  bit  o'  me  cud  compoge. 

Dick.     Is  it  pothery  ? 

Tom.  Of  coorse  it  is.  Hoo  cud  it  be  a  sang  if  it 
wusn't  ? 

Dick.  What  d'ye  ca'  a  man  that  mak's  pothery — 
regler  lek — for  a  livin'  ? 

Tom.     A  pote. 

Dick.  Weel,  a  b'leeve  a  cud  be  a  pote  if  a  had  the 
time. 

Tom.     You  a  pote ! 

Dick.  Aye,  jist  me.  A  was  yokin'  a  couple  for  the 
harrow  wan  mornin'  aboot  five  o'clock,  an'  a  was  lookin' 
ower  the  sea  thinkin'  o'  nothin',  an'  a  bit  o'  pothery 
came  intil  me  heid  jist  lek  lightnin'.  (Bangs  the  right 
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hand  into  the  palm  of  the  left  to  show  speed  of  the  poetic 
conception.} 

Tom.     Raly,  rale  pothery !     Whatwas't? 

Dick.  A  declare  to  ye  a  wusn't  thinkin'  o'  pothery. 
There  was  a  bit  mist  on  the  wather,  an'  a  wus  lookin' 
at  it  whin  this  came  intil  my  heid — 

"Och,  Mary  Ann's  my  darlin', 
There's  naethin'  to  be  said, 
Her  cheeks  is  very  lovely, 
Bekase  they  are  so  red." 

An'  me  nivir  made  a  bit  o'  pothery  before  in  my  life. 
Tom.     Is  there  any  more  o't  ? 
Dick.     That's  it  a'. 
Tom.     An'  wha's  Mary  Ann  ? 
Dick.     Naebody — it's  jist  pothery. 


The  boy  of  the  perpetual  grin — Dick,  the  yard-boy — 
had  instructions  to  bring  me  back  at  half-past  nine. 
On  the  next  morning  I  was  to  start  early  on  a  long 
drive  to  the  railway  station,  from  whence  was  to  be 
made  the  journey  back  to  a  great  town's  smoke  and 
bonds  scholastic.  I  said  goodbye  to  the  bride,  felt  my 
hand  in  Jamie's  large  grasp — I  can  feel  yet  the  touch 
of  the  worsted  glove — and  heard  him  say,  with  due 
appreciation  of  the  added  weight  in  the  words,  that  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  my  father  (which  was  irrelevant) 
and  that  if  a  "bit  waddin'"  would  "pleesure"  me  he 
was  determined  to  see  it  through.  Jamie  had  come  to 
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take  his  life  joke  seriously  and  to  believe  that  his  four- 
year-long-anticipated  wedding  was  celebrated  there  and 
then  simply  and  solely  that  I  might  enjoy  one  long,  full 
day  of  joyous  excitements  before  ceasing  to  be  a  boy 
in  the  country. 


CHAPTER    XXI 
ANTRIM 

"May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 

Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  mountains." 
SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  (ascribed  to).      A  Description 
of  the  Country's  Recreations. 

UP  !  rouse  ye  !  sleepy  muse  of  mine  : — 
Why  is  our  Antrim  still  unsung, 
When  other  lands  not  half  so  fine 
Hear  less-deserved  praises  rung  ? 

Thine  are  the  grander  forms  earth-borne — 
The  land  flood-channel'd,  earthquake  torn  ; 
The  sea-wet  border,  lonely  glen, 
Mountain  and  moorland,  bog  and  fen, 
And  cliff  by  storms  of  ages  worn. 

Where,  fairer  than  with  thee,  appear 
The  changing  glories  of  the  year : — 
The  sunlit  morn  of  spring  sweet- gal'd, 
The  April  hedge  in  emerald  veil'd, 
The  wind-wav'd  grass  and  corn  in  ear  ? 

No  need  have  I  of  hill  to  climb 
To  find  fit  subject  for  my  rhyme  : 

Imagination  sallies  forth, 

Looks  o'er  the  land  from  south  to  north, 
And  backward  thro'  the  mists  of  time. 
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When  Prelacy  plac'd  under  ban 

All  ways  save  hers  'twixt  God  and  man, 

And  scourg'd  with  unrelenting  rod 

The  godly  for  the  love  of  God, 
On  Scotia's  sward  the  life-blood  ran. 

From  thee,  O  wounded  Scotland,  then, 

Our  fathers  came,  true-hearted  men. 
Denied  the  right,  as  reprobates, 
To  praise  God  under  thatch  or  slates, 

They  prais'd  Him  in  the  open  glen. 

Oft  tasted  they  on  moors  of  thine 
Their  Lord's  memorial  bread  and  wine, 

And  sang  with  hearts  serene  and  calm — 

The  rocky  mountain-side  the  shrine 
That  echo'd  to  the  holy  psalm. 

In  thought  on  Hill  of  Caves1  I  stood, 
And  saw  to  eastward  o'er  the  flood 

The  long-oar'd  galleys  ride  the  waves  ; 

I  heard  the  songs  of  Danish  braves, 
Eager  to  quench  their  thirst  for  blood. 

On  Fergus'  rock  I  saw  arise 

De  Courcy's  keep,2  that  Time  defies  ; 
I  heard  the  hammer-clink  on  stone 
That  shap'd  its  dungeons — heard  the  groan 

Of  captives  in  their  agonies. 

Again  I  saw  it,  old  and  grey, 
Two  hundred  ships  are  in  the  bay, 

And  William's3  standard  on  the  wall, 

That  broke  before  the  cannon-ball 
Of  Thurot4  on  a  later  day. 


1  Ben  Madighan,  overlooking  Belfast — now  called  Cave  Hill 
(1,188  feet) — with  bold  precipitous  cliffs,  and  crowned  by  the 
great  prehistoric  fort  of  MacArt. 

3  Carrickfcrgus  Castle,  on  Belfast  Lough,  built  by  John  de 
Courcy  in  1177.  3  William  III.  landed  here. 

4  The  castle  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Thurot  in  1760. 
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Hail  !  Builder  of  the  giant  ships 

And  Mighty  Spinner.     From  these  lips 

Springs  glad  for  thee  the  loving  word. 

Great  City  of  the  old-time  Ford,1 
May  sun  for  thee  ne'er  see  eclipse. 

By  Olderfleet2  from  Scotland  came 
Bruce  and  six  thousand  men,  with  aim 

The  sword  in  English  blood  to  wet : 

And  old  Rathmore  remembers  yet 
The  redden'd  soil,  the  smoke  and  flame. 

Sea-like  in  grandeur,  calm  and  grey, 
To  westward  dully  gleams  Lough  Neagh 
And  Antrim's  tower,3  lone  and  tall, 
And  Shane's  old  home,4  I  see  them  all 
As  in  the  old  time  and  to-day. 

Then  o'er  the  water,  weird  and  low, 
There  comes  a  wind-borne  cry  of  woe 
From  Cavan  far  ;  where  Ulster's  head — 
The  brave,  the  great  O'Neill— lies  dead  :— 
It  is  the  keen5  for  Owen  Roe.6 

Slemish  !  ">  what  memories  are  thine ! 
Of  slave  boy — ragged,  hungry,  faint — 

Who  on  thy  rocky  scaurs  did  pine, 

The  barefoot  laddie  herding  swine, 
Now  call'd  our  Ireland's  patron  saint. 

1  Belfast  (Bel  or  Beal,  a  ford,  an  entrance  :  Fearsad,  a  sand- 
bank), famous  for  its  great  shipyards  and  as  centre  of  the  linen 
industry. 

"  Now  Larne.     Here  Edward  Bruce  landed  in  1316. 

3  One  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  ancient  Irish  round-towers  is 
near  the  town  of  Antrim.  4  Shane's  Castle. 

s  The  Irish  wail  for  the  dead. 

6  Eoghan  Ruadh  (anglicized  Owen  Roe)  O'Neill  died,  it  is 
said,  from  poison,  November  10,  1649. 

7  An  isolated  rocky  hill  near  Ballymena,  on  which  St.  Patrick, 
as  a  slave-boy,  herded  cattle  for  Milcho. 
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Time  only  is  the  husbandman 

That  ploughs  where  lonely  Lurig'than, 

Trostan  and  Slievanorra  *  rise  ; 

Old  hills  whose  hours  are  centuries, 
And  days  a  nation's  living  span. 

What  think  they  of  earth's  man-made  scars — 
Man's  small  activities — his  wars, 

The  pride — the  claims  extravagant 

Of  him — a  larger  kind  of  ant ! 
They  have  a  kinship  with  the  stars. 

Eastward  the  bold  white  cliffs  appear : 

Fairer  or  not  than  all  the  rest, 

This  is  the  Antrim  lov'd  the  best. 
Whether  the  leaf  be  green  or  sere, 
Thought  never  sees  a  winter  here. 

Always  the  wind  blows  fresh  and  free 

Over  a  sunlit  dancing  sea; 
Always  the  lark's  alluring  tongue 
Tells  from  the  clouds  the  year  is  young. 

Lonely,  deserted  church  of  Layde,2 

How  many  weary  ones  have  made  t  •<! 

Their  beds  beside  thee  and  the  sea  ! 
How  many  stricken  souls  have  pray'd 

And  agoniz'd  to  God  from  thee  ! 

By  Cushendun  the  strife  is  loud — 

The  Scots  have  murder'd  Shane  the  Proud  ! 

I  see  the  grave  dug  by  his  kin, 

The  headless  body  laid  therein — 
A  poor  man's  ragged  garb  its  shroud. 3 

1  Mountains  near  Cushendall.     Trostan  is  the  highest  of  the 
Antrim  mountains. 

2  An  ancient  church  and  burying-place  near  Cushendall. 

3  The  celebrated  Shane  O'Neill  unwisely  trusted  his  ancient 
enemies,  the  Scots,  at  a  banquet  at  Cushendun  in  1567.     Shane 
and  his  attendants  were  murdered,  and  the  headless  body  of  the 
great  chieftain  was  wrapped  in  a  peasant's  shirt  and  thrown  into  a 
pit. 
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Sorrow  and  strife  be  far  away 
From  these  sweet  vales  and  hills  for  aye ! 
O  who  would  think  of  sword  and  death 
That  feels  the  living  sea's  sweet  breath 
Blow  through  the  nine  green  glens l  to-day  ! 

Who  sees  the  blue  smoke  skyward-curl'd 
From  many  a  lowly  glen  hearthstone, 

Each  with  a  pleasure  and  a  pain, 
A  pathos  and  romance  its  own ; 

Each  little  house  a  little  world. 

Who  that  can  hear  the  voice  of  morn, 
The  whisper  of  the  springing  corn, 
Who  understands  the  babbling  rills, 
The  weird  wild  music  of  the  hills, 
And  nameless  voices  heaven-born. 

Sure  am  I  that  the  Antrim  glen 
Holds  mysteries  beyond  our  ken, 
And  that   there  moves  in  wind  and  sea, 
And  rock  and  stream,  and  weed  and  tree, 
A  life  not  far  from  life  of  men. 

•       Dear  Mother  Earth,  I  know  within 
That  leaf  and  I  are  next  of  kin — 
The  rowan  high  by  blood  is  near, 
The  primrose  is  a  sister  dear, 
Brother  of  mine  the  mountain  whin. 

Now  on  the  ocean  shore  I  stand, 
The  sea-worn  cliff  on  either  hand, 
And  farther  north  no  other  land  ; 
Only  the  long  sea-heave  and  roll 
Between  me  and  the  Arctic  pole. 


1  The  nine  glens  of  Antrim  are  Glentow,  Glenshesk,  Glendun, 
Glencorp,  Glenaan,  Glenballyemon,  Glenariff,  Glencloy,  Glenarm. 
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Near  where  Knock-layd1  the  tempest  braves, 
And  Rathlin  battles  with  the  waves, 

I  see  the  evening  shadow  fall 

Of  Bun-na-Margie's  ruin'd  wall2 
On  Bun-na-Margie's  quiet  graves. 

Keep,  countrymen,  his  mem'ry  green  ! 
Here  sleeps  old  Antrim's  worthy  son, 

As  brave  as  e'er  the  soil  has  seen, 
Who  scorned  to  hold  what  sword  had  won 

By  sheepskin  from  the  English  queen.  3 

I  see  the  Giant's  pillar'd  way ;  4 
I  see  Dunluce  of  ancient  day — 

Dunluce  that  saw  Armada  break. 5 

The  old  Clan  Donnell  heroes  wake  ; 
And  Dalriada  6  owns  their  sway. 

Hail,  Pleaskin,  northern  sentinel ! 

Old  Pleaskin,  where  the  sea-birds  dwell! 

What  ages,  hoary  grown,  have  past 

Since  first  ye  felt  the  northern  blast 
And  salt  lick  of  the  ocean  swell. 


1  A  hill  near  Ballycastle. 

2  The  ruins  of  Bun-na-Margie  occupy  a  glorious  site  close  to 
the  sea-shore  at  Ballycastle.    The  monastery  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  A.D.  1202  by  Walter  de  Burgo. 

3  Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell  burned  in  his  castle  yard  of  Dunan- 
annie,  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  the  grant  of  his  lands  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  upon  him,  saying  that  what  he 
had  won  by  the  sword  he  would  not  hold  by  parchment. 

4  The  Giant's  Causeway. 

s  At  least  two  ships  of  the  Great  Armada — one  of  them  the 
Gerona — were  wrecked  near  Dunluce  in  1588. 

6  The  old  Clan  Donnell  territory,  represented  by  the  northern 
half  of  the  present  County  Antrim. 
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Here  let  my  muse  lay  down  her  pen ; 

Her   wanderings   by   hill   and   glen 
And  stream  and  lake  and  shore,  adjourn. 
Would  that  her  words  were  words  to  burn: 
Would  that   her  words  had   pow'r  to  turn 

To  this  lov'd  land  the  hearts  of  men  ! 
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